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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES  are  little  more  than  a  compilation, 
and  consist  of  the  recollections  of  friends  who  knew 
Bishop  Hampden  long  and  well ;  of  some  of  his  letters ; 
and  of  a  small  number  of  letters  written  to  him,  and 
bearing  directly  on  his  character  or  his  works.  Amongst 
the  last-mentioned,  there  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Arnold,  con 
taining  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  pamphlet  written 
by  Dr.  Hampden  in  1834,  in  which  he  advocated  the  ad 
mission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  for  the  purpose  of 
education;  and  also  an  extract  from  another  letter  by  the 
same  writer,  on  Dr.  Hampden's  appointment  to  the  Ivegius 
Professorship  of  Divinity.  These  are  now  published  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 

A  letter  written  in  November  1850,  by  the  Eight  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XVIII.  For 
the  permission  to  insert  this  letter,  so  cordially  and 
courteously  granted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Editor  wishes 
to  thank  him  here.  The  request  was  made  with  con 
siderable  hesitation,  from  the  feeling  that  it  would  scarcely 
have  had  the  Bishop's  sanction,  simply  on  account  of 
his  great  reluctance  ever  to  put  himself  personally 
forward.  Still,  it  is  certain  that  the  letter  gave  him  great 
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pleasure,  and  that  he  warmly  appreciated  the  high  and 
generous  feeling  it  expresses. 

This  Volume  further  contains  some  general  account  of 
the  opposition  to  his  appointment,  first  as  Eegius  Pro 
fessor  of  Divinity,  and  afterwards  as  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Doubtless,  many  causes — political  and  personal — combined 
on  those  occasions  to  swell  the  numbers,  and  to  impart 
heat  and  bitterness  to  the  struggle.  Still,  it  seems  to 
have  been  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  Dissenters  to 
admission  to  the  University  of  Oxford  that  drew  down 
upon  him  so  large  a  share  of  unpopularity  ;  and  the 
'Bampton  Lectures '  (the  ostensible  cause,  though  published 
years  before)  were  then  reviewed  with  the  acrimonious 
feelings  which  the  views  advocated  in  the  pamphlet  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  those  who  most  strenuously 
opposed  any  less  exclusive  form  of  admission  to  the 
Universities  than  the  one  then  existing — that  which 
required  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  subject  of  his  Bampton  Lectures — '  The  Scholastic 
Philosophy  considered  in  its  relation  to  Christian  Theo 
logy' — was,  in  his  view,  '  one  of  the  most  serious  interest 
to  all,  who  have  a  just  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  sound 
practical  Christianity.  We  are  tracing  to  its  origin,'  lie 
says,  '  that  speculative  logical  Christianity,  which  survives 
among  us  at  this  day  ;  and  which  lias  been  in  all  ages  the 
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principal  obstacle,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  union  and  peace  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.'  *  That  the  line  of  inquiry  which  he 
pursued  in  these  Lectures  was  new — that  he  naturally,  in 

*  Lecture  II.  (third  edition),  p.  53. 
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the  University,  addressed  himself  to  'a  learned  audience  ' — 
probably  made  the  work  difficult  of  comprehension  to  the 
general  reader  ;  and  when  prejudice  and  party  feeling 
were  brought  to  the  study  of  it,  instead  of  the  patient 
investigation  of  the  scholar,  this  difficulty  would  naturally 
be  increased  tenfold.  In  a  letter  from  Lord  Melbourne 
to  the  Professor,  he  says :  c  I  see  Hallam,  in  his  new 
publication  (1837),  says  that  you  are  the  first  Englishman 
who  has  ever  known  anything  about  Scholastic  Theology. 
People  who  will  tread  into  new  and  untrodden  ground 
cannot  expect  to  do  so  with  impunity,  as  you  have 
found.' 

The  endeavour  is  also  made  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
Dr.  Hampden  as  Eector  of  Ewelme,  the  living  attached 
to  the  Divinity  Professorship ;  and  lastly,  to  portray  some 
features  of  his  work  as  Bishop  of  Hereford.  In  this 
responsible  position  he  exerted  all  his  powers  to  draw 
forth  the  energies  and  abilities  of  his  clergy,  not  in 
sensational  meetings  and  polemical  discussions,  but  in 
the  perfecting  of  the  work  especially  committed  to  their 
care  in  their  several  cures — earnestly  exhorting  them  to 
fit  themselves  for  their  great  charge  by  religious  and 
moral  discipline,  and  by  patient  study.  His  attention  was 
especially  directed  to  the  great  subject  of  the  education 
of  the  poor.  In  this  respect  the  state  of  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  He  planned  and 
established  a  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  which  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  cause  throughout  the  diocese.  His  own 
exertions  were  never  spared  in  any  branch  of  his  episcopal 
duties,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  performed 
was  in  keeping  with  his  character — earnestly,  thoroughly, 
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and  unostentatiously — as  by  one  who  is  anxious  rather 
for  the  solid  foundation  of  his  building  than  for  its 
decoration. 

There  is  one  remark  that  should  be  added  to  these  in 
troductory  observations :  it  is,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
sounds  of  strife  and  contention  that  were  heard  in  connec 
tion  with  his  name,  greatly  as  he  deplored  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church  and  the  country,  his  only  part  in  them 
was  the  pain  they  could  not  fail  to  occasion  him.  In  no 
one  instance  was  he  known  to  be  influenced  by  any  feel 
ing  of  resentment  or  ill-will  towards  those  who  opposed 
him.  On  the  contrary,  firm  in  his  own  views,  from  the 
consciousness  of  their  being  formed  after  mature  delibera 
tion,  he  was  ever  ready  to  make  excuse  for  judgments 
hastily  and  ignorantly  formed. 

The  hand  that  writes  these  pages  brings  nothing  to  the 
work  but  the  affection  of  years  passed  in  close  companion 
ship  with  one  whose  rare  simplicity  of  character  made 
him,  even  in  their  early  years,  the  equal,  friend,  and  com 
panion  of  his  children,  with  whom  he  has  left  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  innermost  thoughts  of  his  heart  were 
as  those  of  a  little  child,  in  purity,  in  reverence,  and  in 
sweet  humility. 

H.  H. 

107  EATON  PLACE,  LONDON  : 
January  5;  1871. 
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BIRTH  AND  EARLY  EDUCATION —  COLLEGE  LIFE  —  CONTEMPORARIES  AT 
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SONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  —  SKETCHES  BY  BISHOP  HINDS  AND  ROBERT 
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RENN  DICKSON  HAMPDEN  was  born  in  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes  on  March  29,  1793,  that  day  being  Good 
Friday — a  fact  he  often  commented  on.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Eenn  Hampden  and  Frances  Raven  his  wife, 
and  was  descended  from  a  junior  branch  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  patriot  John  Hampden.*  The  family  had 
been  long  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  having  left  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  same, 
it  is  said,  was  the  case  with  many  families  whose  names 
had  been  too  prominent  on  the  Parliamentary  side  for 
them  to  expect  advancement  at  home  at  that  time. 

He  sailed  from  Barbadoes  on  May  8,  1798,  being  then 

*  He  remembered  from  his  earliest  years  that  it  was  a  traditionary 
counsel  in  the  family  that  no  member  of  it  should  do  anything-  to  disgrace 
Ilumpden's  great  name. 
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five  years  of  age,  with  his  godmother  M.  A.  Dickson  and 
his  two  sisters.  They  arrived  in  England  on  June  30  ; 
and  very  shortly  after  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Eev.  M.  Eowlandson,  vicar  of  Warminster,  Wilts, 
where  he  remained  until  1811,  when  he  entered  as  a 
Commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

He  was  remarkable  in  his  early  childhood  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  acquired  information.  His  child- 
intelligence  went  forth  to  meet  knowledge  in  any  form 
and  for  its  own  sake,  for  he  never  talked  or  boasted  of 
his  studies.  In  later  years,  when  questioned  by  his 
children,  he  would  tell  of  his  favourite  childish  pursuits, 
of  his  interest  in  field  flowers  that  he  used  to  gather  and 
bring  home,  that  he  might  find  out  about  them  in  an  old 
book  on  botany  he  discovered  lying  about  somewhere  ; 
and  how,  after  a  while,  he  got  a  small  tin  case  in  which 
he  brought  home  the  flowers  in  a  better  state  of  preser 
vation,  so  that  he  could  find  out  much  more  about  them. 
He  also  owned  to  the  boyish  mischief  of  helping  to  put 
some  cobbler's-wax  on  the  saddle  of  the  French  master, 
who  used  to  ride  from  some  distance  to  give  lessons  in 
French  to  Mr.  Eowlandson's  pupils,  arid  whose  seat  on 
horseback  was  a  subject  of  remark  to  his  unruly  pupils, 
who  watched  at  some  distance  the  result  of  their  thought 
less  mischief.  For  this,  he  always  said,  he  was  very 
sorry,  for  the  master  taught  them  well,  and  was  kind. 

A  letter  from  his  sister  Mary,  who  was  eleven  years  his 
senior,  dated  June  3,  1802,  when  he  was  nine  years  old, 
shows  how  the  absent  boy  was  regarded  in  his  home. 
It  is  written  from  Barbadoes.  She  says  :  — 

My  dearest  Brother, — Having  just  been  informed  that  there 
is  a  vessel  to  sail  for  England  to-day,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  write  to  you,  though  I  have  not,  as  I  expected, 
had  a  letter  from  you  since  my  arrival.  But  I  readily  excuse 
you,  as  your  kind  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowlandson  assure  us 
that  you  are  a  dear,  good  little  boy,  and  very  attentive  to 
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your  studies.  I  know  you  can  have  little  time  to  spare  from 
your  books  and  recreations  ;  still,  I  hope  you  will  write  to  me 
sometimes,  for  it  is  my  most  earnest  wish  to  keep  up  a  corres 
pondence  with  a  brother  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  affec 
tion,  and  who  will  hereafter,  I  trust,  prove  a  comfort  to  his 
family,  and  an  honour  to  those  who  have  had  the  care  of  his 
education.  Indeed,  my  dear  Renn,  I  consider  you  truly  fortu 
nate  in  being  situated  as  you  are,  and  flatter  myself  you  will 
continue  to  deserve  the  parental  tenderness  you  experience 
from  your  friends  at  the  Vicarage.  Your  picture  hangs  in  the 
drawing-room,  just  over  our  piano,  and  I  never  sit  to  it  with 
out  wishing  the  original  with  us. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  brother.     Your  very  affectionate  sister, 

MARY  HAMPDEN. 

P.S.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  our  little  noisy 
brother  John*  sends  his  love  to  you.  He  just  begins  to  sit  at 

*  Mr.  John  Ilampden  married  Mar}'  Georgina,  sister  of  the  late  Sir 
Edmund  Filmer,  Bart.  lie  died  at  Leamington  in  1800.  He  was  a  mem 
ber  of  University  College,  Oxford,  a  man  of  considerable  natural  ability 
and  great  taste  in  Art,  and  well-known  as  an  antiquarian.  His  brother 
wrote  the  following  inscription  for  his  tomb : — 

IN    SEPULCHRO    SUB    HAC    JEDE    SACRATA 
RELIQUIAE    JACENT    MORTALES 

JOHANNIS   HAMPDEN,   ARM1. 

AB   ANTIQUA    STIRPK    CUJUS    NOMEN    GEREBAT    ORIUNDI 
NAT.    OCTOB'.    XXVII0.    MDCCXCVIII.    MORT.    NOV.    XIII0.    MDCCCLX. 

OPTIMO    INGENIO    PRJEDITUS 
LITERARUM    QUIBUS    A    PUERO    IMBUTUS    ERAT    STUDIOSUS 

MORIBUS    INTEGERRIMIS 
PIO    IN    COGNATOS    AMORE    BENEVOLENTIA    ERGA    OMNES 

EGREGIE    COMMENDATUS. 
MULTOS    PER    ANNOS    PRIVATAM    HIC   EGIT    VITAM 

DOXEC    TANDEM    DOMESTICO    LTJCTU 
ET    INGRAVESCENTE    MORBO    CONFECTUS 

SPIRITUM    DEO    REDDIDIT 

AFFLICTUS    SED    NON    DESTITUTE'S 

UTPOTE   QUI    DIVINA    GRATIA   SIBI    PERSUASUM    HABERET 

FILIOS    DEI    PER   CHRISTUM 
DOLORUM    PATIENTIA    CHRISTI    SIMILES    FIERI    OPORTERE 

DIEM    ILLUM    EXPECTANTES 
QUANDO    OMNKM    LACRYMAM    AB    OCULIS    EORUM 

ABSTERGET    DEUS 
ET    MORS,    ET    DOLOR,    ET    LUCTUS    ULTRA    NON    BRUNT. 

n  2 
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table  when  we  have  no  company  ;  and  he  charged  me  to  send 
his  love  to  Brother,  and  tell  him  he  was  a  '  good  boy,'  which, 
however,  he  is  not  always. 

In  no  circumstance  of  his  life  was  lie  more  fortunate 
than  in  being  placed  thus  early  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Row- 
landson.  It  is  true  that  the  training  of  a  public  school 
would  have  been  an  especial  advantage  to  him,  as  tending 
to  counteract  the  natural  sensitive  shyness  of  his  disposi 
tion  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand — the  goodness,  the  sympathy, 
the  refinement  of  Mr.  Eowlandson's  character  harmonising 
so  well  with  the  diameter  of  bis  pupil — praise  from  him 
had  its  value,  and  afforded  encouragement  that  would 
have  been  wanting  in  some  degree  in  a  public  school. 
Tn  his  early  school  days,  a  certain  Latin  theme  was  highly 
commended  by  Mr.  Rowlandson  as  being  not  only  free 
from  faults  of  composition,  but  as  showing  unusual  scholar 
ship  in  so  childish  a  student.  In  later  days  he  related, 
laughing  at  himself  as  he  said  it,  that  his  delight  at  this 
praise  was  such  that  he  went  into  the  fields  alone  and 
there  read  the  theme  aloud  to  hear  how  it  sounded. 

In  the  year  1811  he  entered  as  a  Commoner  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Dr,  Eveleigh  was  then  Provost,  and 
Copleston  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff)  tutor  ; — as  also 
was  Mr.  Davison,  under  whose  immediate  supervision,  as 
college  tutor,  Hampden  was  placed.  The  mutual  respect 
and  esteem  that  began  in  this  relation  lasted  through  the 
lives  of  both  ;  and  had  Mr.  Davison  been  the  survivor,  he 
w7ould  have  lamented  over  his  pupil  as  sincerely  as  he 
was  himself  regretted  when  called  to  his  rest  after  a  pure 
and  holy  life — early,  as  it  seemed  to  those  who  loved  and 
honoured  him.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Rowland- 
son  records  his  first  impressions  of  Renn  Hampden.  It 
is  equally  characteristic  of  the  one  written  of  and  of  the 
writer : — 
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The  Rev.  J.  Davison  to  the  Rev.  M.  Roivlandson. 

Pilton  House,  Barnstaple:  Aug.  9,  1811. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  till  the  time  when 
I  suppose  you  will  have  returned  to  Warminster,  on  a  subject 
in  which  I  know  you  take  a  very  warm  concern  ;  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  think  that  I  can  do  it  in  a  manner  which  must 
be  satisfactory  to  you.  Ever  since  Mr.  Hampden  has  been 
resident  in  Oriel,  his  conduct  has  been  such  (so  far  as  it  has  come 
under  my  observation)  as  to  mark  a  most  estimable  character, 
and  recommend  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  College.  You 
know  his  abilities  are  good ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
first  exertion  of  them  which  I  have  seen,  that  he  will  pass 
through  the  University  with  some  literary  distinction.  If 
there  be  anything  which  I  could  mention  as  a  defect  in  him, 
it  is  a  certain  degree  of  modesty  and  diffidence  which  rather 
impairs  his  own  pleasure  in  the  intercourse  he  has  with  myself 
and  some  others  of  the  senior  members  of  the  society.  But 
every  shade  of  modest  feeling  is  so  highly  to  be  respected,  that 
I  must  not  be  thought  to  point  out  this  circumstance  in  his 
character  as  a  real  fault,  but  only  as  a  tiling  which  I  regret, 
because  it  seems  to  take  from  his  own  ease  and  cheerfulness, 
and  I  know  no  person  whose  merits  entitle  him  to  enjoy  them 
more  than  Mr.  Hampden. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

J.  DAVISON. 

The  intellectual  superiority  of  Oriel  at  this  time  seems 
beyond  all  dispute  ;  and  as  far  as  the  world's  judgment 
of  the  leading  men  of  that  society  goes,  the  precedence 
was  justly  won.  And  good  testimony  is  borne  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  cultivation  by  the  lives  of  those 
men.  Copleston,  Davison,  Whately,  and  Arnold,  Hamp 
den,  and  Hawkins :  familiar  as  these  names  are  as  men  of 
intellectual  greatness,  they  are  still  better  known  for  their 
strong  religious  convictions,  the  force  of  their  characters, 
and  the  purity  of  their  lives.  They  were  not  men  who 
strove  for  the  influence  of  personal  popularity,  but  for 
God's  truth,  however  they  might  be  reviled  for  so  doing. 

A  successful  College  life  at  Oriel  must  have  been  a 
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pleasant  life.  Hampden  always  spoke  with  eager  pleasure 
of '  old  Oriel  days.'  His  ready  ability  made  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  easy  to  him,  and  he  loved  it.  His  only  re 
creation  seems  to  have  been  music,  in  which  he  always 
delighted.  He  was  joined  in  this  by  the  late  Lord  Clinton, 
then  Mr.  Trefusis,  and  the  late  Mr.  Packe,  formerly  M.P. 
for  Leicestershire. 

He  had  no  private  tutor  or  '  coach,'  but  read  alone  or  in 
company  with  friends  of  the  same  standing.  The  last  vaca 
tion  before  the  examination  for  his  B.A.  degree,  he  read 
at  Shanklin,  and  he  always  remembered  the  good  wish 
for  his  success  expressed  by  the  landlady  of  Eose  Cottage, 
where  he  lodged,  that  he  might  '  come  off  with  eclaw  J 
(eclat). 

At  the  examination  in  Michaelmas  Term  1813  he  gained 
a  '  double  first,'  which  was  made  the  more  notorious  by 
his  name  being  the  only  one  in  the  class-list  that  ap 
peared  among  the  firsts  in  both  Classics  and  Mathematics. 
The  examiners  were  J.  C.  Jones,  J.  Davison,  T.  Collins, 
and  C.  Lloyd  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford) ;  Dr.  Lloyd 
being  his  viva  voce  examiner.  Soon  after  the  examina 
tion,  he  wrote  for  the  Latin  Essay.  He  gained  the  prize  ; 
but  before  the  decision,  he  had  left  England  for  Bar- 
badoes  on  a  visit  to  his  parents.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Eowlandson  to  Hampden's  father  gives  an  account  of  his 
former  pupil's  success,  and  of  the  warm  interest  he  took 
in  it : — 

The  Rev.  M.  Rowlandson  to  Mr.  Renn  Hampden. 

Warminstcr :  June  14,  1814. 

My  dear  Sir, — Having  received  a  line  from  Renn,  kindly 
informing  us  of  their  safe  arrival  off  Madeira,  and  thus,  so  far, 
being  relieved  of  our  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  your  sons,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  ere  this  the  happy  hour  has  arrived  which 
affords  to  parents  and  children,  after  so  long  an  absence  from 
each  other,  a  joy  and  happiness  which  none  but  themselves  can 
well  understand  ;  and  allow  me  to  add,  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  would  have  the  happiness  to  meet  would  exalt 
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those  feelings  much  beyond  what  is  usual.  I  of  course  allude 
to  the  very  high  character  so  justly  gained  by  your  elder  son, 
who  in  literary  fame,  as  well  as  every  amiable  quality  of  the 
heart,  stands  in  the  estimation  of  the  College  and  all  who  know 
him  secundus  nulli ;  while  I  know  of  no  circumstance  attend 
ing  your  younger  son  which  can  justly  create  any  alloy  in  your 
feelings  of  parental  exultation,  for  he  is  possessed  of  good 
abilities,  and  will  be  found  with  attainments  far  beyond  the 
generality  of  boys  of  his  years.  Eespecting  Renn,  you  will 
easily  call  to  your  recollection  what  my  predictions  of  him 
uniformly  were,  and  will  readily  allow  me,  I  am  persuaded,  a 
due  portion  of  self-gratulation  in  having  been  so  true  a  pro 
phet.  Of  his  extraordinary  honours  obtained  in  the  general 
examinations  last  year,  you  were  long  ago  informed  ;  but  the 
hopes  and  fears  which  must  have  agitated  his  own  mind  for 
the  fate  of  his  Prize  Essay  which  he  left  behind  him,  his  natural 
modesty  and  diffidence  (I  am  inclined  to  think)  prompted  him 
to  conceal  from  you  till  the  news  of  its  success  afforded  you  a 
mutual  and  simultaneous  cause  of  congratulation. 

May  I  request  you  to  thank  your  elder  son  on  our  account 
for  the  favour  of  his  letter  written  off  Madeira  ? 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

M.  ROWLANDSON. 

In  1814  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  College— one  of 
the  most  coveted  and  contested  honours  in  the  University. 

Many  vacations  were  spent  at  Oxford,  but  he  occasion 
ally  visited  Bath,  not  on  account  of  its  being  at  that  time 
a  fashionable  resort,  but  because  he  had  friends  there, 
the  chief  attraction  probably  being  that  his  cousin  Mary 
Lovell — whom  he  married  shortly  after  taking  his  degree 
—resided  there  with  her  mother,  the  widow  of  Edward 
Lovell,  Esq.  He  was  also  on  terms  of  intimate  acquain 
tance  with  her  two  brothers,  Edward  and  Philip  Lovell, 
who  were  then  in  residence  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
While  at  Bath  he  occasionally  accompanied  these  friends 
to  the  theatre,  where  Mrs.  Siddons  was  acting  in  Shake 
speare.  He  always  remembered  the  vivid  impression  he 
then  received  of  her  genius.  He  also  gratified  his  taste 
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for  music  by  going  to  hear  some  of  the  great  singers, 
especially  those  who  sang  in  sacred  music.* 

A  lady  who  remembers  him  well,  from  having  met 
him  often  at  this  time,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
general  personal  appearance  :  '  He  had  dark,  bright  eyes 
that  kindled  with  animation  ;  a  clear,  brown  complexion  ; 
dark,  straight  hair,  the  forehead  peculiarly  open  ;  a  well- 
proportioned  figure,  though  not  tall,  and  a  finely-shaped 
leg  and  foot.  These  last  were  more  remarked  in  those 
days,  when  gentlemen  always  dressed  in  the  evening  in  a 
manner  that  showed  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
such  proportions.  In  manner  he  was  always  diffident 
and  retiring,  rather  shrinking  from  observation  than 
courting  it ;  but  once  interested  in  conversation,  he  talked 
with  ease  and  cheerfulness.  He  never  used  exaggerated 
expressions,  either  of  approbation  or  disapprobation.  He 
often  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  thought  far  away  from 
what  was  going  on  around.  You  could  not  look  at  him, 
even  when  silent,  without  saying  to  yourself,  "  That's  a 
clever  man  !"'•}• 

The  following  sketches — the  one  by  Bishop  Hinds,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Eobert  Ingham,  both  Oxford  contemporaries 
of  Hampden,  and  the  latter  a  member  and  Fellow  of  the 
same  College — besides  furnishing  the  valuable  testimony 
of  those  with  whom  he  associated  at  this  time  both  in  the 
University  and  in  vacation  rambles,  have  an  interest  of 
their  own  from  the  acknowledged  ability  and  high  public 
character  of  the  writers.  The  second  of  the  two  sketches 
was  not  written  with  any  view  to  publication  ;  but  the 
feeling  it  manifests  is  so  natural  and  generous,  and  the 
touches  of  character  are  so  true,  that  its  informality  can 
not  but  lend  it  additional  interest : — 

*  He  has  said,  l  One  is  almost  inclined  to  envy  Handel  the  intense  pleasure 
he  must  have  felt  in  the  composition  of  the  Messiah.' 

t  In  later  years,  when  his  hair  was  white  and  thin,  the  line  of  the  brow 
was  very  striking,  from  being  so  firmly  and  yet  so  delicately  marked,  and 
adding  to  the  effect  of  the  massiveness  of  the  forehead  that  rose  above  it. 
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From  Bishop  Hinds. 

London  :  Sept,  2,  1868. 

My  dear ,  — Illnesses,  and  more  pressing  demands  on  me 

during  their  intervals.,  have  obliged  me  to  delay  responding  to 
your  request  that  I  would  contribute  something  to  the  memoir 
of  your  father  and  my  valued  friend.  Not  that  I  can  now  send 
you  any  striking  anecdotes  of  him.  Indeed,  his  course  of  life 
during  the  period  when  we  were  most  together  would  hardly 
furnish  any,  were  my  memory  fresher  than  it  is.  I  may,  how 
ever,  give  you  my  impression  of  some  traits  of  his  character 
which  may  be  interesting  to  you. 

It  was  during  our  undergraduate  course  at  Oxford  that  I 
saw  most  of  him.  He  was,  at  that  time,  remarkable  for  steady 
and  correct  conduct,  never  being  betrayed  into  any  of  the 
excesses  or  follies  of  young  men  ;  and  had  withal  a  sedateness  of 
demeanour  which  caused  his  friends  to  apply  to  him  ordinarily 
an  epithet  expressive  of  this  and  of  a  kindly  feeling  together. 
He  was  '  old  Hampden  '  amongst  us.  All  this,  combined  with 
very  studious  habits,  may  be  supposed  to  have  made  him  un 
social  ;  but  he  was  not  so — at  least  in  private  companionship. 
To  give  an  evidence  of  it.  \Ve  passed  between  two  and  three 
months  together  at  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  one  of  our 
long  vacations,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reading.  A  third  who 
started  with  us  soon  tired  of  the  monotonous  life  we  neces 
sarily  led,  and  deserted  us.  Others  came  and  went,  spending 
a  few  days  with  us  ;  but  we  only  held  on,  occupied  with  our 
books  for  the  greater  part  of  every  day,  and  having  no  recrea 
tion  beyond  a  tete-a-tete  walk  along  the  seashore  ;  never  even 
making  an  excursion  into  other  parts  of  the  attractive  scenery 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  us.  Our  only  acquain 
tance  was  a  Mr.  Hill,  the  clergyman,  and  of  him  we  scarcely 
saw  anything.  Yet  I  recollect  distinctly  that  neither  of  us 
complained  of  being  dull,  and  lacking  more  society.  In  public, 
and  in  general  society,  it  was  otherwise.  There  was  then  a 
shyness  about  him,  and  a  disposition  to  withdraw  within  him 
self,  which  told  against  him.  I  recollect  a  lady,  distinguished 
for  conversational  vivacity,  who  had  sat  by  him  at  a  dinner- 
table,  and  was  provoked  by  his  taciturnity,  saying  to  me,  '  I 
wish  your  friend  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  would  remember  that 
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"  it  is  a  fine  day,"  or  that  "  the  weather  is  cold." '  To  the 
same  disposition  it  was,  no  doubt,  owing  that  during  the  long 
period  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  never 
once  spoke.  I  am  correct,  I  think,  in  saying  this  ?  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  this  habit  may  have  been  in  the  way 
of  his  obtaining  the  more  rapid  advancement,  as  his  talents, 
learning,  and  sterling  character  deserved.  When  the  Professor 
ship  of  Hebrew  was  conferred  on  Pusey,  he  observed  to  me 
quietly,  c  I  should  have  much  liked  the  appointment.'  I  named 
what  he  said  to  a  common  friend,  who  had  some  influence, 
and  would  certainly  have  exerted  it  to  procure  the  appoint 
ment  for  him.  The  reply  was,  '  I  never  knew  that  Hampden 
understood  Hebrew.  If  he  will  keep  his  light  under  a  bushel, 
how  are  his  friends  to  know  anything  about  it  ?  ' 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  his  was  just  the  character 
for  enabling  a  man  to  glide  through  life  without  provoking  ill- 
will  or  opposition  from  any.  If  it  proved  to  be  far  otherwise, 
the  storm  of  persecution  which  he  encountered  brought  out, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Christian  gifts  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  had  the  same  exercise.  A  little  before  it  began  we  were 
separated,  he  remaining  at  the  University,  to  which  we  had 
both  returned  after  a  long  interval  of  absence,  and  I  going,  first 
to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  a  living  in  Hertfordshire,  and  I 
subsequently  saw  him  only  occasionally  ;  but  I  recollect  on  one 
occasion,  when  I  went  to  Oxford  to  support  him  with  my  vote 
in  a  party  struggle  affecting  him,  I  was  struck  with  the  calm 
ness  and  patience  with  which  he  seemed  to  meet  the  violence 
by  which  he  was  assailed.  If  he  felt  his  hard  usage  acutely, 
as  he  must  have  done,  he  certainly  did  not  parade  his  wounded 
feelings  before  even  his  intimate  friends  on  whose  sympathy 
he  might  have  relied. 

I  have  not,  of  course,  attempted  to  delineate  his  character, 
but  only  to  sketch  some  features  of  it  for  that  full  portrait 
which  can  be  filled  in  by  none  so  well  as  by  you,  and  those 
who,  with  you,  composed  his  earthly  home,  and  have  been 
trained  in  it  for  that  in  which  you  look  forward  some  day  to 
be  once  more  with  him. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  -        — ,  yours  very  truly, 

S.  HINDS. 
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From  Robert  Ingham,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Westoe,  South  Shields  :  July  13,  1869. 

My  dear , — Before  writing  down  some  of  those  recol 
lections  of  my  early  companionship  with  your  dear  father, 
which,  you  tell  me,  it  gratifies  you  to  hear,  I  looked  at  the 
4  Oxford  Calendar,'  that  I  might  be  accurate  as  to  our  compara 
tive  standing.  I  found  we  were  not  so  near  together  as  I  had 
thought,  as  your  father  got  his  double  first-class  in  1813,  and 
I  was  not  examined  till  the  Easter  of  1815.  We  were  nearer 
in  age,  both  I  think  being  born  in  1793  ;  but  your  father's  pro 
ficiency  had  been  such  as  to  gain  him  his  honours  before  the 
usual  time,  and  such  also  had  been  the  case  with  John  Keble. 

I  think  your  father  never  was  at  a  public  school,  but  he 
had  such  a  love  of  work,  and  such  faculties  of  acquisition, 
that  his  success  in  the  schools  was  never  doubted.  After  his 
triumph  in  the  schools,  he  gained  the  Oriel  Fellowship  in 
1814,  and  went  out  to  Barbadoes  ;  but  before  he  went  he 
wrote  for  the  Latin  Essay,  and  gained  the  prize  in  his  absence, 
and  at  the  Commemoration  the  Essay  had  to  be  read  by  a 
substitute. 

In  1815,  after  my  examination  and  his  return  from  Barba 
does,  we  were  much  together,  he  residing  at  Oriel  as  a  '  Pro 
bationary  Fellow,'  and  I  preparing  myself  for  my  fellowship 
examination  in  the  next  year. 

In  the  vacation  we  had  an  enjoyable  expedition  to  the  Lakes. 
We  fixed  on  Penrith  as  our  place  of  meeting ;  and  I  had  ar 
ranged  that  we  should  take  up  our  first  quarters  with  the 
father  of  a  school  and  college  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Hassell,  of 
Dalemaine,  between  Penrith  and  Ullswater.  Mr.  Hassell  had 
a  numerous  family,  and  when  your  father  found  that  I  knew 
none  of  the  party  but  the  Oriel  undergraduate,  the  eldest  son, 
he  thought  it  so  unseemly  that  such  an  irruption  should  be 
made  on  the  family  by  two  strangers,  that  he  would  not  budge, 
and,  as  I  remember,  the  contest  between  us  was  ended  by  my 
throwing  the  baggage  into  a  donkey-cart,  which  trotted  off 
with  it,  and  we  had  to  follow. 

When  at  Keswick,  we  found  Southey  was  there.  Davison 
had  given  us  an  introduction  to  him,  and  again  Hampden's 
repugnance  to  anything  verging  on  the  aggressive  was  too 
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much  for  him  ;  and  on  looking  round  after  I  had  rapped  at  the 
door,  I  saw  him  skipping  over  the  bushes  and  strawberry-beds, 
and  making  his  way  to  the  garden  gate.  Southey  had  Davison's 
letter,  and  knew  your  father's  career,  and  of  course  respected 
him  all  the  more  for  a  modesty  which  was  not  altogether  habi 
tual  with  University  prizemen.  Southey  liked  it,  and  sent  by 
me  a  pleasant  note  to  him,  in  which  Southey  offered  himself 
to  breakfast  with  us  the  next  morning.  He  did  so,  and  gave 
us  some  admirable  routes,  including  unfrequented  paths  to 
Ennerdale  and  Wastwater,  which  now  form  parts  of  every  tour, 
but  fifty-four  years  ago  were  almost  unknown.  From  Keswick 
we  went  to  Lowood  on  Windermere — then  a  single  house, 
more  of  a  farm  than  an  hotel,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
Bowness  ;  we  went  to  Bowness  Church,  and  there  we  found  in 
the  next  pew  to  us  three  other  Oriel  men — Tyler,  Greene  (after 
wards  member  for  Lancaster),  and  Huntley,  who  was  elected  to 
All  Souls.  We  spent  two  days  very  happily  together,  though 
at  first  there  was  much  anxiety  from  a  cause  which  at  the  pre 
sent  day  will  be  almost  thought  incredible.  We  met  towards 
the  end  of  June  1815,  when  we  had  received  the  first  tidings 
of  Waterloo — a  glorious  victory,  but  dearly  won — and  no 
official  statement  had  been  made  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
Huntley  knew  that  his  brother's  regiment  had  been  in  the 
action,  but  nothing  further ;  and  the  communication  between 
London  and  the  Lake  District  was  then  so  imperfect,  and  the 
towns  were  so  ill-provided  with  what  are  now  considered  neces 
saries  of  life,  that  no  daily  newspaper  could  be  found.  Old 
Tyler,  always  helpful,  set  off,  unknown  to  us,  and  called  on 
Wordsworth,  at  Eydale,  thinking  it  sure  he  would  be  civilised 
enough  to  take  in  the  '  Courier.'  So  it  proved  ;  and  in  the  des 
patch  Huntley's  brother  was  reported  as  '  slightly  wounded  '- 
the  happiest  tidings  that  a  brother  could  read  ! 

Before  we  left  Lowood,  we  had  a  long  circuit  by  Coniston, 
and  some  secondary  lakes.  At  Coniston  we  knew  that  in  the 
preceding  long  vacation  Whately  had  been  with  Willis  and 
some  others  on  a  reading  party.  They  did  nothing,  according 
to  our  host's  report,  but  blow  a  horn  on  the  lake,  and  clatter 
over  the  pavement  in  clog-shoes,  which  we  treasured  up  against 
Whately  when  we  met  in  the  common  room.  We  had  had  a 
severe  day  on  foot  before  we  made  our  afternoon's  halt  at 
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Coniston,  and  there  were  several  miles  before  us  ere  we  could 
regain  our  head  quarters  at  Lowood.  We  asked  if  they  had  any 
ponies  at  Coniston.  c  Certainly  ! '  and  to  our  consternation 
they  brought  out  two  heavy  cart-horses,  of  which  mine  had 
been  the  c  wheel '  horse  of  the  team,  and,  to  Hampden's  great 
amusement,  could  not  be  coaxed  or  urged  out  of  its  accustomed 
order,  with  its  nose  on  the  tail  of  his  horse,  instead  of  going 
sociably  side  by  side.  .  .  . 

The  day  following  our  return  to  Mr.  Hassell's  kindly  roof  was 
a  memorable  day.  I  rose  early,  and  walked  to  Penrith  to  get 
letters  which  had  been  accumulating  for  a  week.  When  I 
asked  for  the  Dalemaine  letters,  the  master  called  me  in  to 
show  me  an  official  message  which  had  reached  him  from  Liver 
pool,  saying  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  proclaimed  at  Paris,  and 
that  Buonaparte  had  renounced  his  authority,  and  that  the  war 
was  over.  This  intelligence  anticipated  that  which  would 
come  by  the  London  and  Glasgow  night  mail  by  a  dozen  hours. 
I  hurried  back  with  my  good  news,  very  jealous  of  a  car-full  of 
tourists  before  me  lest  they  should  turn  aside  to  Dalemaine  and 
baulk  me  of  my  priority  of  news.  .  .  .  We  had  been  so 
infatuated  by  the  marvels  of  Buonaparte's  return  from  Elba, 
and  the  devotedness  of  the  army,  that  the  great  day  of  Waterloo 
had  not  assured  us  against  the  probability  of  his  still  making 
head  again ;  and  it  was  not  until  these  later  tidings  that  we 
felt  a  certainty  of  peace. 

From  Newcastle  we  went  down  to  a  house  I  have  in  the  village 
of  Westoe,  and  we  had  a  day  or  two  of  rambling  along  the  coast, 
and  there  we  parted.  '  Parted,  greatly  to  my  sorrow.'  There  is 
no  surer  test  of  the  solid  value  of  a  companion  than  being  side  by 
side  for  weeks  together.  Hampden  stood  the  test  well,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  rough  tour.  He  never  was  ruffled  at  small 
crosses,  and  though  always  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object, 
he  was  so  unselfish,  and  with  so  much  natural  tact,  that  I  never 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  thwarted,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last. 

Here  I  might  stop,  for  your  father's  career  soon  became  of 
public  interest,  and  you  have  weighty  evidence  of  every  passage 
of  it.  Yet  there  are  one  or  two  reminiscences  which  I  would 
still  add  to  this  garrulous  story.  I  was  at  Oriel  for  my  proba 
tionary  year,  as  Pillow,  from  1816  to  1817  ;  and  Hampden,  who 
had  early  and  wisely  entered  on  married  life,  was  resident  on 
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his  fi  year  of  grace.'  We  often  met  in  that  year  ;  and  I  re 
member  spending  a  day  with  him  at  Faringdon,  where  he  had 
a  curacy,  I  being  the  first  of  his  Oriel  brethren  who  had  seen 
either  his  bride  or  himself  since  the  marriage.  What  a  happy, 
merry  pair  they  were  !  It  was  a  small  house,  with  a  very  '  wee ' 
sitting-room,  and  the  breakfast-table  had  to  be  thrust  close  into 
the  fire-place ;  and,  to  make  my  cup  and  plate  admissible,  the 
tea-pot — not  the  tea-kettle! — had  to  be  forced  into  the  grate, 
and  the  tea-cups  filled  from  it.  When  hearts  are  light  and  true, 
a  small  matter  makes  much  mirth  !  .  .  . 

I  am  ashamed  of  having  chattered  at  such  length  ;  but  in 
your  welcome  commission  to  me,  you  asked  me  to  repeat  '  in 

any  form '  what   had  interested  you  when  and  I   were 

talking  of  the  Bishop's  academical  life.     .     .     . 
Ever  yours  faithfully, 

ROBERT  INGHAM. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

1816-1832. 

ORDINATION — MARRIAGE — CURACIES — REMOVES  TO  LONDON — ESSAY  ON  THE 
'  PHILOSOPHICAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ' — LETTERS  FROM  BISHOP 
COPLESTON  AND  MR.  DAVISON — '  PAROCHIAL  SERMONS  ' — RETURNS  TO 
OXFORD  —  CONTRIBUTION  TO  'ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  '  —  FAMILY 
TRIALS — APPOINTED  BAMPTON  LECTURER  (1832) — WORK  AT  OXFORD — 
MR.  BLANCO  WHITE. 

OJST  December  22,  1816,  Hampden  was  ordained 
deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  on  April  G  in  the 
following  year  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  This  ended  his  early  life  at  Oxford.  A  parting 
gift  from  Mr.  Davison  on  his  leaving  Oxford  was  accom 
panied  by  these  words  : 

'  My  dear  Hampden, — Before  you  leave  Oxford,  I  hope  you 
will  find  a  place  upon  your  shelf  for  these  volumes,  which  I  beg 
you  to  accept  from  me — a  Pindar,  and  Lord  Bacon's  Novuin 
Organon.  I  have  selected  them  with  the  notion  that  such 
works  were  written  for  your  use,  and  that  the  authors  them 
selves  would  have  wished  you  for  one  of  their  readers. 
Yours  ever  truly  and  faithfully, 

J.  DAVISON. 

Very  shortly  after  his  second  ordination  he  married  his 
cousin  Mary  Lovell,  and  soon  after  became  curate  of 
Newton,  near  Bath.  He  was  subsequently  curate  of 
Blagdon  in  Somersetshire  and  Faringdon,  also  of  Hunger- 
ford,  and  for  some  time  of  Hackney.  His  ministrations 
as  curate  were  highly  esteemed,  and  he  experienced  great 
kindness  and  regard  from  his  neighbours  as  well  as  his 
parishioners.  Even  in  the  tumult  of  1847  he  was  assured 
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that  he  was  still  affectionately  remembered,  and  was  in 
vited  to  preach  in  more  than  one  parish  where  he  had 
not  been  seen  since  he  held  the  curacy.  While  residing 
in  Somersetshire  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  who  showed  great  kindliness  and  friendliness  both 
to  Mrs.  Hampden  and  himself. 

Afterwards,  he  took  a  house  in  Upper  Seymour  Street, 
in  London,  occupying  himself  with  literary  pursuits  and 
often  assisting  his  friends  wrho  had  the  charge  of  parishes 
in  or  near  London.  It  was  during  this  time  that  (in 
1827)  he  published  his  'Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Evi 
dence  of  Christianity ;  or,  the  Credibility  obtained  to  a 
Scriptural  Revelation,  from  its  Coincidence  with  the  Facts 
of  Nature.'  On  the  title-page  he  places  Milton's  words — 

.     .     .     What  if  earth 

Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought.* 

Iii  the  preface  he  says  : — '  Admiration  of  the  celebrated 
treatise  of  Bishop  Butler, — "  The  Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature,"  f — and  a  desire  to  obtain  a  full  comprehension  of 
the  character  and  force  of  the  particular  evidence  ex 
emplified  in  that  work,  have  been  the  primary  induce 
ments  to  the  following  attempt  to  elucidate  the  principle  on 
which  that  evidence  proceeds,  and  the  importance  of  its 
application  to  such  a  religion  as  Christianity.'  Further  on 
in  the  same  preface  he  says: — 'It  will  readily  be  acknow 
ledged,  there  is  a  strong  prima  facie  objection  to  the  asser 
tion  of  a  philosophical  theology.  We  appear,  in  holding 
such  language,  to  be  exceeding  our  proper  limits,  as  the 
simple  recipients  of  a  gracious  illumination  from  the  Divine 
wisdom  ;  and  to  be  presumptuously  reducing  into  system 

*  Paradise  Lost,  v.  574. 

t  It  was  at  Dr.  Ilampden's  suggestion,  when  he  was  examiner,  that  the 
Analogy  was  introduced  into  the  B.A.  examination  at  Oxford. 
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and  order,  where  we  ought  rather  to  be  devoutly  ascrib 
ing,  not  only  our  measure  of  Divine  knowledge  in  gene 
ral,  but  every  particular  matter  revealed,  both  in  its  sub 
stance  and  method,  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  We 
seem  to  be  theorising,  when  we  ought  to  be  obeying, — to 
be  giving  to  knowledge  the  prerogatives  of  faith  and  love. 
The  objection,  it  is  trusted,  will  be  found  to  apply  rather 
to  the  name  of  philosophy,  than  to  its  right  use  in  the 
study  of  religion.  So  far  as  the  argument  pursued  in 
"  The  Analogy  "  is  valid,  there  is  a  sound  philosophy  of 
religion  ;  and  it  is  only  to  that  extent,  and  in  that  sense, 
that  the  assertion  of  it  is  here  advanced.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  respect  of  its  essential  nature  that  the  evidence  here 
investigated  has  been  underrated  ;  but  its  importance  has 
been  limited  to  the  purpose  of  invalidating  objections 
against  Christianity, — its  positive  subserviency,  as  an 
argument  to  the  truth  of  the  religion,  being  regarded  as 
comparatively  little.  This  disesteem  of  the  evidence  is  a 
result  of  that  mistaken  view  of  its  nature  already  adverted 
to.  For  if  it  be  considered  merely  as  an  argument  a 
priori,  it  may  still  be  triumphantly  employed  against  an 
adversary,  who  brings  objections  against  the  religion 
drawn  from  speculations  of  a  similar  kind  ;  but  no  real 
evidence  can  be  obtained  from  it  of  the  internal  truth  of 
the  religion  to  which  it  may  be  applied ;  since  it  then 
has  no  foundation  in  nature.  It  is  then  only  an  an/u- 
mentum  ad  hominem.  This  limitation,  however,  of  the 
service  of  the  evidence,  whether  it  proceed  from  a  wrong 
estimate  of  its  nature,  or  not,  is  certainly  very  common 
among  even  professed  admirers  of  "  The  Analogy." 
Probably  it  has  arisen,  in  some  degree,  from  the  method 
pursued  by  Bishop  Butler  himself,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  throughout  the  work,  to  the  force 
with  which  the  evidence  repels  speculative  objections. 
To  remove  this  misapprehension,  as  well  as  the  former,  a 
full  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  evidence  appeared 
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to  be  demanded ;  that  the  various  ways,  in  which  it 
administers  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Bevelation,  might 
distinctly  be  placed  before  the  view.' 

This  passage,  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  '  Essay/ 
gives  some  account  of  its  origin.  Bishop  Copleston  (of 
Llandaff)  gives  the  following  opinion  of  it  in  a  letter  to 
the  author  written  from  the  Deanery,  Chester  : — 

Bishop  Copleston  to  Mr.  Hampden. 

If  I  begin  with  saying  that  there  is  an  obscurity  in  it,  and  a 
demand  for  close  attention  in  the  reader,  and  a  repeated  read 
ing  of  certain  parts,  you  must  not  suppose  me  to  say  or  think 
that  it  is  not  worth  all  this  attention  and  study ;  but  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  the  first  part  especially  might  have  been 
rendered  more  perspicuous  and  less  abstract.  As  I  proceeded 
the  work  gained  upon  me,  and  in  the  part  entitled  '  Practical 
Force  of  the  Evidence  of  Analogy,'  I  was  charmed  with  the 
eloquence  and  beauty,  both  of  the  thoughts  and  of  the  language. 

You  have,  I  see,  been  a  diligent  reader  of  '  Origen  against 
Celsus ' — a  favourite  book  of  mine — and  one  which  I  have 
often  wished  were  given  to  the  world  by  an  editor  capable 
of  appreciating  and  illustrating  his  author.  Twice  did  I  sit 
down  with  a  firm  resolution  to  read  the  treatise  through  for 
this  purpose.  But  it  is  long  and  full  of  matter,  excellent 
matter,  yet  requiring  the  current  strictures  of  an  editor  ;  and 
long  will  it  be  before  I  shall  possess  sufficient  leisure  to  em 
bark  in  such  an  undertaking.  But  you  are,  I  hope,  not 
so  distracted  with  a  variety  of  cares  and  duties  ;  and  besides  this, 
you  are  possessed  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  I  am  of  the 
requisites  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  used  also  to  occur  to  me 
that  an  English  translation,  omitting  of  course  or  modifying 
some  passages  which  are  offensive  to  delicacy,  would  be  a  valu 
able  work,  especially  if  accompanied  with  such  notes  as  you 
would  be  able  to  furnish.  Pray  turn  this  over  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Davison  also  writes,  returning  the  MS.  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him  : — 

The  whole  work  is  written  with  much  acuteness  and  force  of 
thought,  and  deserves  publication.  In  parts  of  it  I  have 
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offered  you  some  observations  upon  the  argument,  and  here 
and  there  a  few  pencil  marks  as  to  the  composition.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  I  beg  you  to  consider  as  only  hints  to 
your  own  second  thoughts,  by  which  I  wish  you  to  be  finally  de 
cided. 

The  letters  of  these  men,  who  had  both  known  him 
from  the  beginning  of  his  college  life,  are  valuable  testi 
mony  to  the  kind  feeling  which  his  gentle  nature  inspired, 
and  to  the  respect  which  his  remarkable  abilities  had 
won  for  him  even  at  this  early  period. 

In  the  following  year  (1828),  he  published  the  volume 
of  '  Parochial  Sermons.'  To  the  second  edition,  published 
in  1836,  were  added  four  short  sermons  which  had  been 
preached  to  the  children  of  the  Bath  National  School. 
Of  the  scope  of  the  sermons  which  form  the  body  of  the 
volume,  the  author  gives  some  general  idea  in  the 
remarks  that  precede  them.  He  says  : — '  Expositions  of 
Scriptural  truth  labour  under  this  disadvantage  : — that 
they  are  obliged  to  express  in  separate  parts,  what,  in 
fact,  does  not  exist  but  as  a  whole.  Whilst  we  set  forth 
those  views  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  ourselves,  which 
the  Scriptures  reveal  to  us,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
rightly  receiving  them  as  they  are  developed  in  the  Scrip 
tures, — we  appear  to  detach  Christian  sentiments  from 
Christian  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  describe 
the  disciple  performing  those  actions  of  holiness  which 
belong  to  his  profession,  and  insist,  also,  on  the  indispen 
sable  necessity  of  these  in  order  to  salvation, — we  appear 
to  detach  the  actions  from  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Hence 
we  find  some  preachers,  whilst  they  enlarge  on  faith  as 
the  characteristic  of  a  Christian  calling,  guarding  their 
assertions  against  the  imputation  of  neglecting  to  enforce 
practical  holiness : — and  others  again,  who  are  diffuse  in 
exhorting  their  brethren  to  the  works  of  Christianity, 
anxiously  deprecating  the  injurious  construction,  that 
they  underrate  the  justifying  nature  of  faith.  But  the 

c  2 
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inconvenience  is  only  that  which  arises  from  the  very 
nature  of  a  description.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  in 
words  any  real  object,  except  by  successive  delineations. 
Hence,  what  when  seen  in  itself  appears,  at  once,  in  all 
its  proportions  as  a  whole,  is  severed  into  distinct  portions ; 
and  admits  of  different  constructions,  according  to  the 
point  of  view,  which  most  forcibly  strikes  the  attention  of 
the  describer  or  the  hearer,  or  which  is  the  first  or  the 
last  impression  received  from  the  description.  Thus, 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  holiness  are,  in  reality,  but 
one  and  the  same  thing.  They  exist  only  as  they  are 
embodied  and  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
man.  But  in  description  they  become  different  views  of 
the  individual  in  whom  they  are  embodied.  And,  hence, 
they  come,  not  only  to  be  regarded  sometimes  as  separate 
qualities  of  a  Christian  profession,  but  to  be  separately 
insisted  on,  in  such  a  way  as  in  turn  to  throw  each 
other  into  shade. 

'  To  counteract  this  delusion  has  been  the  anxious  aim 
of  the  author.  He  has  tried  to  lead  his  readers  from 
abstract  notions  on  the  subject  of  their  religion ;  and  to 
show  them  its  speculative  truth  and  beauty  as  these  are 
reflected  from  its  practical  importance.  The  best  wa}T, 
as  it  appears  to  him,  of  preventing  the  unnatural  disunion 
of  Christian  faith  and  morals,  and  exhibiting  them  in 
their  proper  identity  with  each  other,  as  they  are  seen  in 
fact, — is  ;  to  treat  them,  in  discussion,  as  far  as  possible,  as 
one  thing  :  not  to  be  afraid  of  misconstruction  from  the 
use  of  controverted  terms  ;  but,  rather,  boldly  to  use  such 
terms  in  their  right  comprehensive  sense  whenever  it  can 
be  done.  For  the  preacher  then  gives  the  impression  to 
his  hearers,  that  he  is  presenting  to  them  different 
views  only  of  the  same  Christian  character,  or  different 
evidences  of  the  kingdom  of  God  established  in  the  heart 
of  the  living  Christian,  and  not  parts  of  a  Christian  pro 
fession  capable  of  existing  in  disunion.  Whether  lie 
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dwells  on  faith,  or  repentance,  or  works,  it  is  to  "  Christ 
crucified,"  and  "  raised  from  the  dead,"  that  he  is  found 
endeavouring  to  conform  his  hearers.' 

A  somewhat  curious  though  trifling  circumstance  con 
nected  with  this  volume  of  sermons  was  related,  by  the 
lady  to  whom  it  occurred,  to  Mrs.  Hampden.  She  had 
taken  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Ewelme  (the  living  attached 
to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity),  just  before  Dr.  Hampden 
became  the  rector  of  that  parish.  When  she  heard  of 
the  tumult  raised  against  him  at  Oxford,  she  was  greatly 
distressed  at  the  prospect  of  being  one  of  his  parishioners ; 
and  she  consulted  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  she  was 
leaving.  He  inquired  of  her,  if  she  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  sermons  she  had  heard  in  his  parish  church. 
'  Ah ! '  she  said,  '  that  is  what  I  so  much  regret  to  leave.' 
'  Many  of  them,'  he  rejoined,  '  have  been  taken  from  Dr. 
Hampden's  volume  of  "Parochial  Sermons.'" 

In  the  year  1829,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  living  in  a  house  in  the  High  Street. 
He  was  appointed  Examiner  for  the  13. A.  degree,  and 
subsequently  held  the  same  office  in  1831  and  1832. 

About  this  time  (1831)  he  contributed  two  articles  to  the 
4  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '  on  '  Aristotle  '  and  c  Aristotle's 
Philosophy.'  *  The  publication  was  edited  by  Professor 
Macvey  Napier,  of  whose  kindness  in  all  his  commu 
nications  with  him  Dr.  Hampden  always  spoke  in  the 
highest  terras.  On  receipt  of  the  articles,  Mr.  Napier  thus 
wrote  to  the  Author  : — 

I  consider  myself  much  obliged,  and  the  work  very  much 
recommended,  by  your  treatise,  which  is  written  with  so 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  so  much  judgment, 
and  in  a  style  which  contrasts  so  favourably  with  the  frothy 
modes  of  the  day,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  cause  of 

*  Seventh  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  490,  and  p.  494.  The  articles  were  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  published  separately  by  Messrs.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  witli  an 
article  on  Plato  and  one  on  Socrates;  subsequently  written  for  the  same 
publication. 
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good  learning,  and  to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  its  cultivators 
throughout  the  reading  world. 

At  this  period  also  he  contributed  an  article  to  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,'  on  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  This  article  appears  to  have 
excited  much  interest.  It  opened  up  a  branch  of  inquiry 
that  had  been  much  neglected  ;  and  the  subject  (which 
might  seem  a  dull  one)  is  made  of  interest  to  the  reader 
by  the  deep  interest  with  which  the  author  evidently 
enters  into  such  research,  and  by  the  power  and  vigour  of 
the  writing.  The  articles  were  written  partly  in  London, 
where  he  still  retained  his  house  in  Seymour  Street,  and 
partly  in  Oxford. 

These  years  were  marked,  both  to  Mrs.  Hampden  and 
himself,  with  much  domestic  sorrow.  On  his  return  to 
Oxford  after  several  years'  absence,  an  infant  daughter 
died,  almost  suddenly,  in  her  mother's  arms.  Both  father 
and  mother  felt  this  deeply ;  and  having  laid  their  child's 
body  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Oxford,  they 
returned  for  a  while  to  London.  But  there  a  similar 
sorrow  fell  upon  them,  another  little  girl,  scarcely  two 
years  old,  being  taken  from  them ;  and  they  brought  her 
from  London  and  laid  her  beside  the  baby-sister. 

Mrs.  Hampden  always  remembered  the  manner  in 
which  the  funeral  service  had  been  read  on  this  occasion 
by  Mr.  Newman,  then  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's.  His  remark 
able  power  of  giving  expression  to  the  grand  words  of 
the  burial  service  was  long  recollected  by  most  of  those 
who  followed  these  children's  remains  to  the  grave  in  the 
beautiful  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 

In  1832  Mr.  Hampden  was  appointed  Bampton 
Lecturer,  the  appointment  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses. 

He  now  established  himself  more  permanently  in 
Oxford,  living  in  a  house  in  St.  Giles's ;  and  taking  private 
pupils,  young  men  who  were  reading  for  their  B.A.  degree. 
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Mrs.  Hampden,  who  sometimes  heard  these  private 
lectures  from  an  adjoining  room,  accused  him  of  being  a 
bad  private  tutor,  as  he  was  so  eager  and  interested  in 
the  reading  :  '  he  told '  before  the  pupil  had  time  to  reply 
to  his  questions.  He  had  a  strong  and  individual  interest 
in  his  pupils,  and  his  kindly  feeling  seems  (with  few  ex 
ceptions)  to  have  been  returned  by  them,  many  in  after 
life  asking  for  his  counsel  and  advice  in  moments  of  diffi 
culty  and  anxiety. 

He  undertook  about  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the 
Provost,  a  tutorship  in  his  own  College,  Oriel.  Dr. 
Whately  was  then  principal  of  St.  Al ban's  Hall,  so  that 
there  was  still  a  remnant  of  the  Oriel  '  set '  in  Oxford. 
Mr.  Blanco  White  had  also  been  admitted  a  member  of 
the  college.  All  who  knew  this  remarkable  man  seem 
to  have  felt  the  charm  of  his  society.  His  gentleness  of 
disposition  and  fondness  for  children  made  him  a  welcome 
guest  in  the  family  circle.  On  the  occasion  of  a  morning 
call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hampden,  he  met  on  the  staircase 
the  few-weeks'-old  baby  of  the  family,  who  was  being 
taken  in  the  nurse's  arms  for  his  morning  walk.  Bend 
ing  over  the  child,  he  implored  so  solemn  a  blessing 
upon  him  that  the  nurse,  struck  by  the  unusual  earnestness 
of  his  manner,  returned  to  tell  the  mother  of  it :  '  He 
did  say  it  so  hearty — it  must  do  the  baby  good.'  Mrs. 
Hampden  used  also  to  speak  of  her  interest  and  pity  being 
excited  by  hearing  him  talk  of  his  distressed  state  of  mind 
with  regard  to  his  religious  feelings.  He  would  say  that, 
having  knelt  down  to  pray,  such  was  his  agitation  of  mind 
that  he  could  not  do  so,  but  had  to  rise  from  his  knees 
madly  distracted  by  contending  emotions. 

During  Mr.  Hampden's  residence  in  St.  Giles's,  Oxford, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  former  college  tutor,  Mr.  Davison, 
at  his  living.  It  was  the  last  time  they  met.  Mr. 
Hampden  felt  his  death  to  be  the  lo^s  of  one  whose 
counsel  he  honoured,  and  of  whose  regard  he  felt  assured. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

1832-1833. 

THE  '  BAMPTON  LECTURES  ' — LETTERS  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  KILDARE  AND  ARCH 
DEACON  HARE  —  APPOINTED  PRINCIPAL  OF  ST.  MARY  HALL  —  RECOL 
LECTIONS  OF  DR.  HAMPDEN  BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  SINCLAIR  —  DR. 
HAMPDEN  AT  ST.  MARY  HALL  —  STATE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  —  IMPROVE 
MENTS  EFFECTED. 

THE  subject  of  the  series  of  lectures  or  sermons  which 
were  preached  before  the  University  by  Mr.  Hampden  in 
1832  is  '  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  in  its 
relation  to  Christian  Theology.'  He  felt  the  inquiry  to 
be  one  of  deep  interest,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
general  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  more  enlarged  means  of 
education  at  once  call  forth  and  strengthen  the  power  of 
pursuing  it.  In  his  view,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  well-directed  and  in 
telligent  study.  In  the  second  lecture  he  speaks  of  the 
line  proposed  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  lectures.  In  the 
previous  lecture  he  had  shown  the  origin  of  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy  ;  he  now  purposes  '  to  explain  the  nature  of 
that  philosophy  itself,  when  it  became  the  acknowledged 
system  of  the  Church  ;  to  give  some  account  of  its  for 
mation  ;  and  of  the  general  character  of  the  theology  re 
sulting  from  it.'  A  little  further  on  he  continues  : — '  The 
subject  immediately  before  us,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
interest  to  all,  who  have  a  just  concern  for  the  mainten 
ance  of  sound  practical  Christianity.  We  are  now  tracing 
to  its  origin  that  speculative  logical  Christianity,  which 
survives  among  us  at  this  day ;  and  which  has  been  in  all 
ages  the  principal  obstacle,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  union 
and  peace  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  some  indeed 
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the  assertion  may  even  seem  strange,  that  the  cause  of 
Christianity  has  suffered  to  such  an  extent,  from  the 
logical  character  of  the  speculations  adopted  into  its 
system.  They  may  readily  admit  in  general  terms,  that 
the  intermixture  of  any  speculation  whatever  with  the 
body  of  religious  truth,  must  be  detrimental  to  that  truth. 
But  they  may  not  be  aware,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
mischief  arising  from  the  merely  logical  character  of  the 
speculation.  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  whole  of  the 
present  course  of  lectures  to  point  out  this  mischief. 
But  in  order  that  I  may  carry  my  hearers  along  with  me 
throughout  in  my  design,  I  would  place  in  the  front  of 
the  observations  now  to  be  submitted,  the  nature  of  that 
evil  which  Scholasticism  embodies  in  it, — the  evil  of  a 
Logical  Theology.'  Again,  he  says  : — '  If  then  it  should 
appear,  that  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  was  in  its  funda 
mental  character,  a  Logical  Theology,  the  nature  of  that 
evil  which  it  has  imported  into  Eeligion,  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent.  And  antecedently  to  our  entering  into  the 
examination  of  particular  points,  the  reason  will  be  seen 
in  general,  of  that  vast  apparatus  of  technical  terms, 
which  Christian  Theology  now  exhibits.  It  will  appear, 
that,  whilst  theologians  of  the  schools  have  thought  they 
were  establishing  religious  truth  by  elaborate  argumen 
tation,  they  have  been  only  multiplying  and  arranging  a 
theological  language.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  the  evil 
has  rested  here  ; — that  the  mere  futility  of  the  process  has 
worked  its  own  antidote.  Experience  tells  us  that  it  has 
not  rested  here.  The  signs  have  been  converted  into 
things.  The  combination  arid  analysis  of  words  which 
the  Logical  Theology  has  produced,  have  given  occasion 
to  the  passions  of  men  to  arm  themselves  in  defence  of 
the  phantoms  thus  called  into  being.  Not  only  have 
professed  theologians,  but  private  Christians,  been  imposed 
on,  by  the  specious  religion  of  terms  of  theology ;  and 
have  betrayed  often  a  fond  zeal  in  the  service  of  their 
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idol-abstractions,  not  unlike  that  of  the  people  of  old, 
who  are  said  to  have  beaten  the  air  with  spears,  to  expel 
the  foreign  gods  by  whom  their  country  was  supposed  to 
be  occupied.*  For  my  part,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  infidelity  which  prevails  among  specu 
lative  men.  Notions  are  proposed  to  them  which  they 
feel  themselves  competent  to  examine  with  freedom ; 
because  they  have  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  source 
from  which  they  are  derived.  Every  one  who  reflects  at 
all,  has  some  knowledge  of  metaphysical  truth ;  for  it  is 
the  truth  that  is  most  intimate  with  him.  And  when  a 
reflecting  person,  accordingly,  has  notions  proposed  to 
him,  which  he  finds  to  be  part  of  the  internal  stock  of 
principles  belonging  to  his  nature,  he  is  led  to  compare 
them  with  each  other,  to  discern  contrarieties,  and  to 
reject  what  perplexes  and  confounds  him.  Premising 
these  observations,  with  the  view  of  keeping  steadily 
before  the  attention,  the  object,  not  only  of  this  lecture  in 
particular,  but  of  the  whole  course  ;  and  as  a  general 
index  to  the  remarks  which  I  shall  be  continually  direct 
ing  to  the  same  point ;  I  proceed  now,  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  Christian  Theology  to  that  state,  from 
which  the  evil  consequences  adverted  to  have  flowed. 'f 

A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  to  Archbishop 
Whately,  though  written  some  years  later,  may  find  a 
place  here,  as  containing  an  account  of  his  impressions 
on  reading  the  '  Bampton  Lectures.' 

The  Bishop  of  Kildare  to  Archbishop  Whately. 

March  12,  1836. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  grace  this  day  imposed  on  me  an  hon 
ourable  task ;  namely,  to  state  what  were  the  impressions  left 
on  my  mind  after  reading  Dr.  Hampden's  '  Bampton  Lectures.' 
I  obey  your  will  by  observing  that  I  read  those  discourses, 

*  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  Caunians. 
t  Third  edition,  Lecture  ii.  pp.  53-56. 
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notes  and  quotations,  with  very  deep  interest.  To  give  an 
opinion  upon  a  book  of  the  deepest  logical  and  pneumatological 
discussion,  without  reading  it  a  second  time,  would  be  highly 
presumptuous.  Were  I  to  venture  it  even  then,  I  should  be 
diffident  of  my  capability  to  judge  it ;  but  every  man  of  decent 
theological  reading  must  have  an  impression  of  an  author's 
design  ;  and  mine  is  that  he  stated  the  system  of  the  schoolmen 
with  ability  and  impartiality,  giving  no  formal  opinions  of  his 
own,  making  only  such  remarks  as  were  incidental  to  his 
subject,  and  committing  to  men  learned  and  matured  in  judg 
ment,  the  fairest  invitation  to  canvass  the  deep  metaphysical 
subjects  which  were  thus  opened  to  the  notice  of  the  Churches 
of  Eome,  England,  Geneva,  not  omitting  Lutheran  Congrega 
tions  ;  all  of  whom  in  some  degree,  more  or  less,  seem  still  to 
be  influenced  by  the  language  adopted  by  the  schoolmen.  To 
this  point  I  arrived  in  my  first  reading  of  this  very  abstruse, 
and  I  may  say,  difficult  work  ;  but  the  eager  discussion — too 
eager,  I  fear,  for  fair  controversy — that  seems  suddenly,  since 
the  late  promotion  of  the  author,  to  have  soured  the  energies 
of  many  zealous  persons,  will  undoubtedly  delay  for  a  time  a 
course  of  study  which  some  considerations,  derived  from  Dr. 
Hampden's  views  concerning  the  language  of  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds  had  imposed  upon  me  ;  and  I  shall  forthwith 
apply  myself  to  his  work  with  renewed  attention. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

CHARLES  KILDARE. 

The  '  Bampton  Lectures '  were  preached  to  very  large 
congregations.  That  they  were  listened  to  with  universal 
interest  is  fully  proved  by  the  many  letters  received  by 
Mr.  Hampden  in  which  they  are  mentioned — not  mere 
letters  of  compliment,  but  the  letters  of  inquiring 
students  whose  interest  had  been  excited  in  the  subject 
brought  before  them. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  here  a  statement  that  has 
been  repeated  with  a  parrot-like  pertinacity.  For  an 
oft-repeated  assertion,  though  unfounded  in  fact,  will  at 
last  leave  an  impression  on  the  memory  that  it  is  true, 
because  it  is  so  familiar.  People  forget  that  this  repetition 
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is  constantly  practised  for  such  a  purpose,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  familiar  case  of  advertisements.  The  statement 
referred  to  is  that  the  'Bampton  Lectures'  were  in  part  or 
wholly  written  by  Mr.  Blanco  White. 

A  forcible  contradiction  to  this  untrue  statement  is 
contained  in  the  letter  addressed  by  Archdeacon  Hare  to 
the  Dean  of  Chichester,  in  which  he  says  :  — 

As  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  the  relation  in  which  Dr. 
Hampden's  philosophy  stands  to  Butler's,  let  me  add,  that  this 
fact  entirely  disproves  the  doubts  which  have  so  strangely  been 
thrown  on  the  authorship  of  the  Barnpton  Lectures.  An  in 
genious  writer  in  '  The  Times,'  wishing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  try 
how  far  the  credulity  of  his  readers  would  follow  him,  has 
made  out  a  regular  history,  garnisht  with  dates  and  anecdotes, 
to  prove  that  the  Bampton  Lectures  were  not  written  by  Dr. 
Hampden,  but  by  Blanco  White, — that  they  are  '  as  much  the 
product  of  Mr.  B.  White's  mind,  as  certain  works  penned  by 
Xenophon  and  Plato  are  virtually  the  thoughts  of  Socrates. 
There  is  indeed  (he  allows)  a  considerable  difference  of  style 
between  the  Lectures  and  Mr.  B.  White's  publisht  works,  even 
on  the  same  subjects.'  This,  however,  does  not  startle  him;  for, 
'they  who  were  acquainted  with  that  extraordinary  person, 
will  remember  that  he  talkt  and  wrote  very  differently.  He  spoke 
with  vigour  and  terseness ;  and  with  his  eye  upon  his  subject.' 
....  Had  this  piece  of  conjectural  history  been  confined  to  a 
daily  newspaper,  it  would  hardly  have  deserved  serious  notice, 
however  great  the  influence  of  that  newspaper  may  be.  But  it 
has  been  reprinted,  as  though  it  were  authentic,  in  monthly 
and  quarterly  journals,  and  has  found  credence,  as  any  story  will, 
if  there  are  a  number  of  echoes  to  repeat  it.  Of  course  too 
its  effect,  if  not  its  benevolent  design,  has  been  to  breed  the 
suspicion  that  the  Bampton  Lectures  convey  Blanco  White's 
errours.  As  to  the  fact,  after  the  conclusive  contradiction  it  has 
received  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  can  speak  with 
more  authority  than  any  man  living  on  this  subject,  it  would 
be  worse  than  actum  agere,  for  me,  ignorant  as  I  am  of  the 
times  and  persons,  to  say  anything.  But  it  may  not  be  super 
fluous  to  observe,  that  the  '  Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence 
of  Christianity,'  which  I  believe,  was  Dr.  Hampden's  first  work, 
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and  was  published  in  1827,  that  is,  four  or  five  years  anterior 
to  the  period  when  our  fabulist  surmises  that  he  was  drinking 
in  inspiration  at  the  feet  of  his  Spanish  Gamaliel,  is  written 
manifestly  and  confessedly  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  and 
applying  the  principles  of  Butler's  '  Analogy,'  and  contains  the 
germs  of  the  chief  speculations  in  the  Bampton  Lectures. 
They  too  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  writing  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Oriel  School,  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
Bampton  Lectures,  in  their  whole  tone  of  thought,  both  philo 
sophical  and  theological,  are  a  genuine  birth  of  that  school, 
and  did  not  need  a  refugee  from  Seville  to  graft  them  into  it. 
Moreover,  though  our  feelings  and  opinions  are  sure  to  be 
modified  more  or  less  by  those  with  whom  we  live  in  familiarity, 
and  so  far  Dr.  Hampden's  may  have  been  by  his  intercourse 
with  Blanco  White,  there  is  a  unity  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  work,  which  bespeaks  the  unity  of  its  author.  Its  learning 
too  bespeaks  original  research,  altogether  independent  of  the 
French  writers,  who  are  asserted,  on  no  adequate  grounds,  to 
have  supplied  the  materials  for  it.* 

Mrs.  Hampden  often  spoke  of  her  husband's  great 
power  of  self-abstraction,  and  said  that  while  writing  the 
Bampton  Lectures,  his  young  children  were  often  playing 
noisily  round  him.  They  were  at  all  times  welcomed  to 
his  study.  He  wrote  (that  is,  in  the  actual  penmanship) 
with  great  rapidity,  though  always  in  a  distinct,  good 
hand.  On  would  go  the  pen,  faster  and  faster,  as  the 
thoughts  crowded  themselves  one  on  the  other;  he  would 
use  the  pen  first  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then,  when  it 
would  '  go '  no  longer,  turn  it  and  use  the  back  ;  some 
times  a  slight  expression  of  impatience  escaping  him  when 
it  would  '  go '  no  longer. 

The  mental  effort  was  great,  as  the  Lectures,  though 
forming  a  continuous  whole,  had  to  be  so  divided  as  to 
form  so  many  distinct  parts,  each  to  be  ready  at  a  stated 


*  Postscript  to  the  second  edition  of  Archdeacon  Hares  Letter  to  the  Dean 
of  C'hichcster,  p.  91. 
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time.  Soon  after  the  publication  the  writer's  health 
suffered  considerably  from  the  overstrain.  He  went  with 
his  family  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  always  a 
favourite  spot  of  his.  and  to  which  he  more  than  once 
resorted,  always  with  fresh  pleasure.  No  one  ever  went 
so  little  from  home  for  what  is  called  '  amusement '  or 
'  change ; '  he  found  them  both  around  him  and  within. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  he  did  leave  home  for  such 
a  purpose,  it  was  only  because  his  children's  or  his  own 
health  made  it  simply  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  April  1833,  he  was  offered  the  Headship  of  St. 
Mar}7  Hall  by  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Grenville,*  who 
certainly  did  not  make  the  offer  until  he  had  inquired 
into  Mr.  Hampden's  fitness  for  this  responsible  office. 
'  When,'  wrote  Lord  Grenville,  '  I  heard  of  Dr.  Dean's 
lamented  death,  my  first  impression  was  that  you  were 
the  person  who  should  be  appointed  to  succeed  him,  if 
you  should  be  disposed  to  take  that  duty  upon  you.  All 
that  I  have  since  learned  on  the  subject  has  only  tended 
to  confirm  my  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  this  choice.' 

No  better  introduction  to  Dr.  Hampden's  life  as 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  can  be  given  than  in  the 
words  of  the  Eev.  William  Sinclair.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  a 
member  of  that  society  at  the  time  ;  and  Dr.  Hampden — 
always  a  ready  observer  of  character— formed  a  high 
opinion  of  him,  which  was  confirmed  after  longer  ac 
quaintance.  Later,  when  Rector  of  Ewelme,  it  was  his 
earnest  wish  to  have  his  former  pupil  and  friend  as  his 

*  The  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  (a  large  landowner  in  the  Diocese  of 
Hereford)  wrote  to  the  Bishop  in  1847,  with  great  kindness  expressing  satis 
faction  at  his  appointment  to  the  See,  and  adding,  that  he  knew  the  high 
opinion,  founded  on  the  best  authority,  entertained  by  Lord  Grenville  of  Dr. 
Hampden  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  St.  Mary  Hall.  The  Duke  also 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  University,  which  he  considered  had  stirred 
up  the  acrimony  of  others,  would  have  had  no  prejudicial  effect  on  Lord 
Grenville's  mind. 
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fellow-worker  and  curate.  Speaking  of  him  familiarly, 
he  used  to  say,  'A  fine  manly  character  is  William 
Sinclair.'  Mr.  Sinclair  writes  : — 

6  When  I  resolved  to  take  a  degree  at  Oxford,  I  entered 
at  St.  Mary  Hall,  of  which  Dr.  Dean  was  at  that  time 
Principal.  The  Hall  was  intended  not  so  much  for  young 
men  fresh  from  school,  as  for  students  of  a  more  advanced 
age,  who  had  from  any  reason  been  prevented  from 
entering  college  at  the  usual  early  period  of  life.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dean,  which  occurred  during  my  under 
graduate  course,  I  felt,  in  common  with  other  members  of 
the  Hall,  some  alarm  on  hearing  that  so  eminent  a  scholar, 
or,  as  we  said  among  ourselves,  "  so  great  a  gun,"  as  Dr. 
Hampden  had  been  appointed  his  successor.  But  we  soon 
were  most  agreeably  undeceived,  by  finding  ourselves 
under  the  care  of  an  estimable  and  most  amiable  man, 
thoroughly  prepared  to  interest  himself  in  all  our  studies 
and  pursuits.  He  examined  us  from  time  to  time,  and 
gave  us  lectures  occasionally  on  classical  subjects,  but 
principally  on  divinity  ;  so  that  the  Hall,  which  had  been 
an  easy-going,  gentlemanly  place  of  resort,  became  a 
place  of  real  work  and  hard  study. 

'  Some  time  previous  to  his  appointment  he  had  been 
editor  of  an  orthodox  Church  Magazine,  and  curate  in 
South  Hackney  to  an  eminently  orthodox  divine,  the 
Eev.  II.  II.  Norris,  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Joshua 
Watson.  Dr.  Hampden 's  lectures  and  teaching  were  in 
accordance  with  the  "  Parochial  Sermons  "  which  he  had 
previously  published.  I  never  traced  in  them  the  slightest 
taint  of  neology.  Although  reserved  in  general  society, 
he  could  unbend  even  among  younger  men,  with  whom 
he  had  frequent  intercourse,  and  then  pour  forth  without 
reserve  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information.  I 
frequently  partook  of  his  hospitality,  and  sometimes  had 
the  gratification  of  meeting  persons  of  great  eminence  in 
scholarship  and  philosophy  ;  and  the  party  of  which  I 
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retain  most  distinct  remembrance  was  one  in  which  Mr. 
Nassau  Senior,  the  political  economist,  and  others  of  the 
like  calibre  were  present  and  had  a  discussion  on  the 
topic  of  the  day — the  Poor  Law,  and  opened  up  to  me 
such  views  as  I  can  never  forget  of  the  mischievous  con 
sequences  of  indiscriminate  charity,  as  encouraging  the 
very  evil  which  it  pretended  to  diminish. 

4 1  well  remember  seeing  the  Doctor  come  into  his 
study,  flushed  with  excitement  and  with  a  little  tract  in 
his  hand.  It  was  one  of  the  well-known  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times."  His  remark  upon  it  was  :  "  These  gentlemen, 
without  even  knowing  it,  have  passed  the  Eubicon  ; 
they  do  not  see  that  they  are  already  Eornanists." 

'When  I  was  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  the  Nonconformists 
were  alleged  to  be  betraying  unaccountable  hostility  to 
the  Church.  Dr.  Hampden  remarked,  that  their  conduct 
ought  to  be  regarded  with  indulgence  ;  for  they  had  come 
forward  with  a  kind  of  chivalrous  alacrity  to  support  the 
Church  in  1G66,  and  had  not  received  from  Churchmen 
the  return  of  gratitude  they  were  entitled  to.  He  added, 
that  their  policy  now,  in  joining  writh  factious  politicians, 
with  whatever  indulgence  it  might  be  regarded,  was 
highly  indiscreet,  and  almost  suicidal ;  for  it  would  be 
ruinous  to  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  political  partizans, 
rather  than  as  Christian  Ministers. 

4  Among  Dr.  Hampden's  most  valued  friends  was  Dr. 
Shuttle  worth,  Warden  of  New  College,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  Dr.  S.,  like  Dr.  Hampden,  was  in 
politics  a  Whig,  and  never  but  on  one  occasion  deviated 
from  the  consistent  support  of  his  party.  Dr.  Hampden 
did  not  consider  him,  in  that  instance,  to  have  evinced 
his  usual  discretion.  The  case  was  this:  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
had  come  into  power  under  circumstances  of  great  diffi 
culty  and  embarrassment ;  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for 
him  a  fair  trial,  an  address  was  got  up  from  moderate 
men,  and  Dr.  Shuttleworth  was  persuaded  to  sign  it. 
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This  untoward  signature  very  nearly  debarred  him  from 
the  episcopate  ;  for  when  Dr.  S.  candidly  announced  it 
to  Lord  Holland,  his  political  ally,  that  veteran  Whig 
replied,  "  I  wish  the  pen  had  been  red-hot,  when  you 
took  it  in  hand  for  such  a  purpose." 

'  While  I  was  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
for  whom  Dr.  Hampden  had  a  high  consideration, 
published  some  of  his  attacks  on  Oxford.  Sir  William 
alleged  that  he  had  attacked  Oxford  not  because  it  was 
the  weakest,  but  because  it  was  the  strongest  of  the 
Universities,  and  would  have  more  to  say  than  any  other 
in  its  own  vindication.  The  Principal  went  to  some 
extent  in  the  same  direction  with  Sir  William,  but  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Baronet  greatly  undervalued  the 
collegiate  system,  and  the  value  of  classical  as  well  as 
mathematical  studies.  Dr.  Hampden  conceived  that  the 
mathematical  studies  had  a  greater  tendency  to  expand 
the  intellect  than  Sir  William  allowed,  and  he  maintained 
that  classical  knowledge  should  in  all  cases  be  made  the 
basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  other  knowledge 
should  rest.  Far  from  imagining  it  to  be  of  no  con 
sequence  how  and  when  and  where  a  young  man  ac 
quired  knowledge,  he  contended  that  a  college  life,  and 
a  constant  collision  of  minds  under  the  wise  and  watch 
ful  superintendence  of  an  able  tutor,  and  the  regularity 
of  fixed  academic  hours,  and  habitual  attendance  of  Divine 
Service,  all  combined  to  form  what  no  other  country 
in  the  world  can  produce — the  English  gentleman  and 
scholar. 

'  These  are  but  slight  reminiscences  of  so  nood  and 
eminent  a  man ;  but  I  shall  always  retain  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  kindness  and  encouragement  I  re 
ceived  from  him  during  my  undergraduate  course  ;  for 
his  kind  wish  that  I  should  become  his  curate  at  Ewelme  ; 
and  so  long  as  he  lived  I  was  gratified  to  enjoy  his 
friendship.' 

D 
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Not  only  in  point  of  discipline,  but  in  all  the  requisites 
of  a  collegiate  institution,  St.  Mary  Hall  was  in  a  deplor 
able  state  when  Mr.  Hampden  was  appointed  to  the 
headship.  It  was  little  else  than  a  sort  of  comfortable 
hotel ;  its  funds  were  in  a  most  embarrassed  state  ;  the 
buildings,  including  the  chapel,  were  almost  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  The  new  Principal  had  no  easy  task  before 
him.  Still  in  a  short  time,  by  his  own  unaided  exertions, 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  changed ;  and  under 
his  rule  as  Principal,  a  first-class  in  the  degree  examina 
tion  was  for  the  first  time  gained  by  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Indeed,  he  laboured  unceasingly  in  the  instruction  of  the 
members,  giving  lectures  himself  in  all  departments.  At 
his  own  expense  the  chapel  was  restored,  and  made  fit 
for  divine  service  ;  the  Principal's  lodgings  (as  the  resi 
dence  is  called  in  Oxford)  were  rebuilt ;  and  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  restored  and  beautified,  at  the  cost 
of  at  least  4,000/.  He  took  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
interest  in  watching  the  improvements  both  within  and 
without ;  he  loved  to  see  things  gradually  taking  shape 
and  order.  '  I  wish  to  leave  everything  better  than  I 
find  it,'  he  was  used  to  say. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

1833-1835. 

QUESTION     OF     '  TESTS  '     AT     OXFORD— DR.    HAMPDEN'S     '  OBSERVATIONS     ON 

DISSENT' — LETTER  FROM  DR.  ARNOLD — DR.  HAMPDEN  TO  ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELT — APPOINTED  PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (1834) — 
'MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  LECTURES' — PROPOSED  OFFER  OF  A  BISHOPRIC 
(1835) — UNIVERSITY  TESTS — LETTER  TO  MR.  NASSAU  SENIOR. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834,  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  '  tests  '  on  admission  to  the  University  was 
first  brought  under  notice  ;  and  it  was  proposed  in  Con 
vocation  that  a  '  declaration  of  assent '  should  be  sub 
stituted  for  the  subscription  then  in  use.  This  proposal, 
however,  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.  A 
formal  protest  to  the  following  effect  was  put  forth  by 
some  members  of  Convocation  :  c  We  earnestly  deprecate 
any  such  substitution,  as  pernicious  in  itself,  and  of 
dangerous  precedent.'  The  names  subscribed  to  this  paper 
are,  almost  to  a  man,  the  same  as  those  which  two  years 
later  appeared  in  a  protest  against  Dr.  Hampden's  ap 
pointment  to  the  Eegius  Professorship  of  Divinity. 

Dr.  Hampden's  pamphlet,  entitled  'Observations  on 
Eeligious  Dissent,'  was  written  at  this  time  to  advocate 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  University  for  the  pur 
pose  of  education.*  After  giving  his  view  of  the  case,  he 
says  :  c  I  do  not  scruple,  therefore,  to  avow  myself  favour 
able  to  a  removal  of  all  tests,  so  far  as  they  are  employed 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  Dr.  Hampden's  ideas,  and  the  views  taken 
by  him,  which  at  the  time  were  opposed  by  others  as  dangerous,  and  which 
drew  down  upon  him  so  large  a  share  of  unpopularity,  have  since  been 
adopted  by  almost  universal  consent  as  indispensable. 

D  2 
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as  securities  of  orthodoxy  among  our  members  at  large. 
Tests  are  no  part  of  religious  education  ;  if  they  were,  I 
should  think  we  were  justified  in  retaining  them;  they 
are  merely  boundaries  of  exclusion.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  an  able  and  candid  writer,  Archdeacon  Powell  *  (and 
since  by  others),  that  subscription  to  articles  is  analogous 
to  teaching  a  child  to  say  the  Creed  before  it  can  under 
stand  it.  The  instances  are  not  parallel.  They  are  not 
illustrations  of  the  same  principle.  By  teaching  the  Creed 
we  commence  the  education  of  the  child.  We  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  other  children  ;  but  we  simply  educate 
our  own  in  that  way,  giving  him  some  leading  facts  of 
Christianity  to  be  learned.  But  tests  at  admission  to  the 
University  are  exclusions,  and  nothing  more.  They  form 
no  element  of  education.  They  are  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  education  of  the  place  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  of  course,  from  the  beginning  itself  of  the  education. 
They  may  be  very  useful  for  ascertaining  the  competence 
of  teachers  or  official  persons  in  the  University,  but  can 
be  of  no  service  to  those  who  are  to  be  taught.  Instruc 
tion  in  the  articles  themselves^  of  use;  and  that  I  suppose 
is  to  continue,  even  though  the  tests  be  removed.  Indeed, 
without  any  reference  to  dissenters,  it  would  be  well  for 
our  own  members  if  the  form  of  subscribing  at  matricula 
tion,  or  on  any  occasion  where  no  power  or  right  of 
teaching  were  concerned,  were  done  away ;  as  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  explained,  is  not  of  that  direct,  unequivocal 
character,  which  may  at  once  satisfy  all  minds,  and  defy 
cavil  and  exception.  That  the  tests  as  now  used  may  be 
defended,  I  do  not  deny,  and  that,  by  persons  of  unques 
tionable  sincerity  and  honourable  feeling ;  but  I  would 
rather  not  have  occasion  to  resort  to  such  defences,  by 
retaining  a  form,  at  least  superfluous  so  far  as  our  own 
members  are  concerned.' 

*  Eixcoitrw  ii.  preached  at   Cambridge  in  1757,  p.  40.     Powell's  Dis 
courses  on  Various  Subjects.    8vo.    London,  1770. 
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The  last  words  of  this  pamphlet  contain  a  caution, 
perhaps  as  much  needed  at  this  time  as  it  was  thirty-five 
years  ago  :  'Let  those  who  are  not  with  us,  see  how  far 
they  are  justified  in  requiring  a  deference  on  our  part  to 
their  theological  opinions;  and  let  members  of  our  church 
search  and  see  whether  their  sincere  zeal  for  the  religion 
of  Christ  may  not  have  been,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
transferred  to  the  defence  of  human  expositions  of 
doctrine.' 

The  pamphlet  had  a  large  and  ready  sale,  and  to 
the  second  edition  was  added  a  postscript.  It  was 
written  hurriedly,  to  stimulate,  and  it  may  be,  to  guide  the 
feeling  on  this  subject,  that  was  even  then  rising  into 
vigour  and  importance.  A  letter  written  by  Dr.  Arnold 
to  Dr.  Hampden,  of  which  this  pamphlet  forms  the  subject, 
cannot  but  be  read  with  interest. 


Dr.  Arnold  to  Dr.  Hampden. 

Rugby:  May  17,  1835. 

Dear  Hampden, — I  ought  long  since  to  have  thanked  you 
for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  in  sending  me  your  pamphlet 
on  '  Dissent,'  and  I  now  have  to  thank  you  for  the  postscript  to  it 
also.  There  was  not,  however,  in  this  case  the  same  reason  for 
a  speedy  acknowledgment  which  I  have  heard  sometimes  given 
— that  it  is  safer  to  thank  for  a  book  before  you  have  read  it, 
lest  your  conscience  and  your  wish  to  be  civil  should  afterwards 
be  rather  at  variance  with  one  another.  Indeed  I  had  not 
anticipated,  much  as  I  had  admired  your  '  Bampton  Lectures,' 
that  your  sentiments  on  so  many  points  should  be  so  much  in 
agreement  with  my  own,  or  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of 
sharing  with  you  the  abuse  of  the  British  critic.  Your  view  of 
the  difference  between  Christian  Truth  and  Theological  Opinion 
is  one  which  I  have  long  cherished,  and  which  I  fondly  look  to 
as  the  means,  under  God,  of  bringing  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
the  only  unity  that  is  at  once  practicable  and  desirable, — that 
only  unity  which  Christ  and  Christ's  Apostles  ever  designed 
for  it.  And  for  this  view  of  the  curable  nature  of  all  dif- 
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ferences  between  Christians,  I  am  inclined  to  open  the  Univer 
sity  to  all  Dissenters ;  not  that  I  would  admit  any  man  to  my 
college  who  would  object  to  attend  my  religious  worship  and 
instruction,  but  because  I  conceive  tests  are  purely  injurious ; 
and  that  in  lecturing  on  the  Scriptures  alone,  all  Christian 
truth  would  come  out  full  and  genuine,  while  much  of  theolo 
gical  and  party  opinion  went,  as  it  ought  to  do,  to  the  dogs. 
Conceive  the  absurdity  of  requiring  all  the  tutors  in  Oxford  to 
subscribe  to  some  thirty-nine  articles  on  the  Aristotelean  philo 
sophy,  as  all  deduced  faithfully  by  Andronicus  and  others  from 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  Would  not  the  answer  be,  we  lecture 
on  Aristotle  himself,  we  interpret  him  faithfully  to  the  best  of 
our  power ;  if  we  are  competent  to  our  business,  we  cannot 
mistake  his  meaning  in  all  the  principal  points  of  his  philo 
sophy  ;  particular  passages  no  doubt  will  remain  uncertain ; 
but  did  Andronicus  or  any  of  the  earlier  commentators  know 
any  more  about  this  than  we  do  ?  It  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  resist  the  application  of  this  language  to  the  interpre 
tation  of  the  Scriptures,  unless  he  really  means,  as  half  the 
High  Church  party  in  their  ignorance  and  inconsistency  do,  to 
rest  on  the  rotten  staff  of  a  pretended  tradition. 

I  hope  to  be  in  Oxford  on  Wednesday,  and  vote  with  you 
in  favour  of  the  declaration.  But  I  believe  that  we  shall  be 
beaten,  and  I  can  hardly  regret  it,  being  convinced  that  Oxford 
now  is  like  Oxford  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  will  never  be 
reformed  effectually  except  from  without.  I  often  think  of  the 
instructive  fact,  that  the  ^Reformation  was  carried  by  a  reforming 
Government  supported  by  a  small  minority  of  the  clergy, 
against  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
the  populace. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Hampden,  ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

T.  ARNOLD. 

Some  murmurs  of  disapprobation  seern  to  have  reached 
Archbishop  Whately  at  this  time,  and  with  his  straight 
forward  kindliness  he  must  have  made  them  known  to 
Dr.  Hampden ;  at  least,  so  it  would  appear  from  the 
following  letter. 
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Dr.  Hampden  to  Archbishop  Whately. 

St.  Mary  Hall:  October  31,  1835. 

I  am  really  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  clearing  up  a  con 
struction  of  my  conduct  which,  from  your  mention  of  it,  seems 
to  have  got  abroad.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  doing  so  will  be 
to  commence  with  explaining  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  such  an  opinion  having  been  taken  up 
respecting  me.  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  certain  reservedness 
of  disposition,  a  defect  of  which  I  am  perfectly  sensible,  and 
which  I  am  daily  labouring  to  overcome  in  myself,  has  given  to 
some  the  appearance  of  pride  and  an  arrogance  of  independence 
— feelings  which  often  manifest  themselves  by  an  air  of  reserve, 
but  which  I  do  not  acknowledge  in  my  own  case.  I  confess  it 
as  a  fault  which  I  ought  to  remedy,  if  it  were  only  for  the  pain 
which  it  gives  to  myself  and  the  prejudices  which  I  am  aware 
it  must  excite  against  me.  But  I  do  not  hold  it  of  malice,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  I  am  anxiously  trying  to  mend  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  not  speaking  out  one's  own  feelings  and  sentiments  with 
regard  to  others,  on  occasions  which  demand  it,  lays  one  open 
to  misconstructions  which  an  opposite  conduct  might  avoid.  I 
may  indeed  have  carried  something  of  the  same  fault  into  my 
publications  ;  probably  I  have,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  French 
proverb,  le  style  Jest  Vhomme.  But  I  must  say  of  these,  as  I  say 
of  my  conduct  generally,  I  have  not  studied  such  an  effect ;  and 
so  far  as  appears  to  myself,  I  have  in  a  great  measure  obviated 
it,  especially  in  my  later  publications.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  grounds  on  which  the  opinion  has  been  formed  that  I 
affect  a  spirit  of  originality  and  independence  of  opinion, 
allow  me  most  sincerely  to  assure  you  that  I  am  quite  uncon 
scious  of  being  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  in  that  faulty  degree 
and  manner  to  which  your  censure  justly  applies.  I  have  cer 
tainly  tried  to  think  for  myself,  and  have  had  a  fondness  for 
taking  up  subjects  of  discussion  which  appeared  to  me  not  to 
have  been  fully  treated  before,  because  they  coincided  with 
my  turn  of  mind,  or  stimulated  my  curiosity  more  than  some 
others.  At  the  same  time  I  have  not  pursued  the  study  with 
the  vanity  of  an  independent  thinker.  I  have  always  sought 
every  information  that  I  could  obtain,  whether  from  books 
or  conversation,  and  have  taken  care  where  I  remembered  it, 
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distinctly  to  refer  to  the  source  of  my  information — not  with  the 
view  simply  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of  plagiarism,  but  often 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  those  who  might  be  so  disposed  to 
examine  the  points  referred  to  in  the  authorities  themselves. 
I  cannot  disclaim  wishing  to  establish  for  myself  a  literary 
reputation  ;  but,  if  I  know  myself  rightly,  my  wishes  do  not  ter 
minate  in  this,  nor  do  I  put  it  in  competition  with  the  duty  of 
promoting  the  public  good  independently  of  self,  by  whatever 
hands  it  may  be  effected.  Again  I  may  assure  you  with  regard 
to  receiving  advice  and  adopting  suggestions  from  others,  I 
am  disposed,  not  only  to  listen  to  opinions  kindly  given,  but 
even  to  ask  for  the  judgment  of  others,  though  it  sometimes 
has  required  on  my  part  a  sacrifice,  not  of  pride  or  indepen 
dence,  but  of  that  reluctance  which  I  have  felt  to  intrude 
myself  on  the  attention  of  another.  In  fact,  I  consider  con 
sultation  with  others,  learning  what  views  are  taken  by  different 
minds  of  the  same  subject,  and  observing  in  what  light  our 
own  opinions  are  regarded  by  them,  among  the  necessary 
means  for  arriving  at  the  truth.  I  am  only  sorry  that  any  part 
of  my  conduct  should  have  given  a  contrary  impression  to  any 
one.  I  have  never  indeed  spoken  or  thought  disparagingly  of 
authority  as  a  guide  to  truth,  except,  as  on  a  late  occasion 
here,  when  an  improper  stress  was  laid  on  authority,  and  it 
was  treated  as  a  substitute  for  examination  into  grounds  of  con 
viction.  Nor  have  I  that  extreme  confidence  in  my  own 
opinion  as  to  like  to  stand  alone,  or  to  feel  quite  at  ease  in 
differing  from  those  whose  judgment  I  value.  To  refer,  for 
instance,  to  one  whose  memory  I  am  not  single  in  loving  and 
revering — Davison ;  I  find  myself  constantly  recurring  in  thought 
to  him  as  a  master,  and  asking  myself  what  he  would  have 
thought  on  this  or  that  question.  What  I  have  said  of  him, 
might  be  applied  in  different  degrees  to  other  friends  still 
living.  So  far  from  dreading  the  appearance  of  following  their 
direction,  or  taking  up  their  ideas  at  second  hand,  I  have  been 
and  shall  always  be,  most  ready  to  receive  and  act  upon  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment  any  suggestion  proceeding  from  them. 
In  particular,  with  regard  to  yourself,  there  is  no  one  to  whose 
opinion  I  am  more  disposed  to  defer,  because  I  am  fully  per 
suaded  that  whatever  you  may  advance  is  sincerely  thought  and 
meant,  as  well  as  the  result  of  much  larger,  and  more  acute 
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observation  than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  would  not  say  this  on  an 
ordinary  occasion,  lest  I  should  seem  to  exceed  the  modesty 
which  becomes  me  in  writing  to  you.  But  I  shall  be  excused 
as  defending  myself  from  a  misconstruction  of  my  character, 
and  as  wishing  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  I  have,  however,  spoken  the  honest  truth — nothing  more 
than  I  really  feel.  Once  more  let  me  thank  you  for  the  kind 
frankness  of  your  communications  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

In  183  i  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  became 
vacant,  and  Dr.  Hampden  was  appointed  to  it  by  the 
Vice- Chancellor  (Dr.  Rowley),  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
the  Presidents  of  Magdalen  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  and 
the  Proctors,  in  whose  hands  the  election  was  lodged. 
The  lectures  he  delivered  as  Professor  were  published 
soon  after,  and  are  said  to  have  been  largely  made  use 
of  by  candidates  for  classical  honours  in  the  University. 
They  were  written  with  a  view  to  create  a  real  interest 
in  the  subject  among  the  younger  members,  whose 
course  of  University  study  obliges  them  to  have  at 
least  a  formal  acquaintance  with  moral  philosophy.  '  My 
chief  design,'  he  says,  '  in  publishing  these  lectures,  as  it 
was  in  the  delivery  of  them,  is  to  put  the  student  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  on  his  guard  against  the  natural 
effect  of  the  system  in  which  he  is  trained.  I  do  not 
condemn  that  system  in  itself,  for  I  think  it  most  desir 
able  that  such  works  as  the  Treatises  of  Aristotle  should 
be  read  with  that  exactness  which  the  present  practice  of 
the  University  enforces.  But  I  desire  to  furnish  him  at 
once  with  a  supplement  and  an  introduction  to  his  more 
exact  studies  ; — to  assist  him  in  making  his  familiarity  with 
the  text  of  ancient  philosophy  subservient  to  a  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  interesting  matter  contained  in 
it.'* 

These  lectures  show  the  author's  power  of  adapting 

*  Preface  to  Moral  Philosophy  Lectures,  second  edition,  p.  xi. 
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himself  to  those  he  especially  addressed.  His  experience 
as  Public  Examiner,  he  says,  had  led  him  '  to  observe,  that 
something  more  is  wanting  on  the  part  of  our  students, 
than  a  mere  reading  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters  of 
moral  science,  to  answer  the  spirit  of  the  University 
requisition.'  He  therefore  directs  his  hearers  to  the 
road  along  which  they  must  travel,  warning  them  against 
the  discouragement  that  would  naturally  attend  the 
beginning  of  their  study  of  moral  science,  more  especially 
when  compared  with  physical  science,  with  all  its  wonders 
to  captivate  the  imagination,  and  awe  and  confound  the 
judgment.  'Though,'  he  says,  'the  moral  philosopher 
has  many  real  wonders  to  discourse  of, — though  the  facts 
of  which  he  treats  show  that  man,  in  his  internal 
invisible  nature,  is  no  less  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
than  are  the  things  of  the  universe  without  us  ; — what  I 
would  observe  is,  that  he  cannot  put  them  in  that  specious 
form  which  is  the  alluring  prerogative  of  the  physical 
inquirer.  He  has  to  do  with  the  thoughtful,  the  serious,  the 
deeply  attentive ;  he  speaks  to  the  inward  ear  ;  he  paints 
to  the  inward  eye.  He  asks  for  a  patience  of  contem 
plation  which  few  are  disposed  to  give,  amidst  the  multi 
tude  of  literary  pastimes  with  which  the  world  seduces 
even  the  votaries  of  science,  the  painstaking  of  an  intellect 
willing  to  toil  for  truth's  sake,  without  the  cheering  view 
of  a  palpable  result  at  each  step.'  And  as  he  goes  on 
enumerating  the  various  disadvantages  against  which  the 
student  must  arm  himself,  he  says  :  '  The  historian,  the 
poet,  and  the  novelist,  have  already  formed  the  taste  of 
the  generality,  and  spoiled  them,  if  I  may  so  say,  for  the 
theoretic  disquisition  of  the  moral  philosopher.  They  ex 
pect  him  to  embody  his  truths  in  flesh  and  blood, — not  only 
to  delineate  the  character  of  man,  but  exhibit  man 
himself  on  the  scene  ; — not  only  to  give  general  views 
of  the  condition  of  man,  but  picture  that  condition 
in  "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field."  The  very  taste, 
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therefore,  for  these  studies  is  vitiated  by  the  seductive 
lessons  of  the  unauthoritative  teachers  of  moral  truth. 
We  are  not  to  wonder  then,  that  the  early  moralists 
clothed  their  wisdom  in  parables,  and  fables,  and  apologues. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  Plato  should  have  felt  a  jealousy  of 
the  poets,  and  banished  them  from  his  imaginary  republic, 
as  rivals  in  the  art  of  reforming  a  people  ;  bending  all  the 
force  of  his  eloquence  to  teach  philosophy  as  philosophy, 
and  recommend  the  study  of  laws,  and  education,  and 
manners,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  bows  to  the  popular 
taste,  by  throwing  over  his  abstract  discussions  the  charms 
of  dramatic  interest,  introducing  exquisite  fables,  the 
traditions  of  an  elder  wisdom,  the  mother-tongue,  which 
moral  philosophy  had  learned  in  infancy,  while  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  religion.  Nor,  again,  is  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  Homer  should  be  appealed  to  by  the  ancients  as  an 
ethical  authority  "  fuller  and  better"  than  the  oracles  of 
the  schools  ;*  or  that  Horace  should  be  familiarly  cited 
as  "  the  moralist  "  by  a  writer  of  the  middle  ages.' 

Thus  having  told  his  hearers  of  the  diligent  and  patient 
frame  of  mind  in  which  they  must  approach  so  great  a 
subject,  he  endeavours  to  tempt  them  with  a  picture 
of  its  grandeur  and  beauty  :  '  When  once  the  mind  can 
be  brought  fully  to  see  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  moral 
science,  there  is  no  interest  that  can  compete  with  that 
which  it  inspires.  The  disadvantage  under  which  it 
labours,  is  only  at  the  outset.  It  does  not  appear  to 
possess  those  charms  which  physical  philosophy  holds  out 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  Tv&Qi  ^saurov  inscribed  on 
the  Delphic  Temple,  might  have  been  viewed  with  the 
transient  eye  of  one  little  thinking  of  the  wisdom  wrapped 
up  in  that  standing  oracle  of  the  shrine.  But  let  us  only 
commence  the  work  of  unfolding  its  meaning ;  and  we 
shall  then  find,  that  it  involves  mysteries  of  deeper  and 

*  Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Planius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. —  Ilor.  Ep,  i.  2,  3. 
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more  real  truth  than  the  responses  addressed,  from  time 
to  time,  from  that  shrine,  to  a  more  vulgar  curiosity — 
truth,  indeed,  which  as  dictating  those  responses,  and 
expressed  in  them,  often  gave  the  air  of  a  real  divination 
to  its  predictions.'  * 

At  this  time,  lectures  were  by  no  means  popular  at 
Oxford.  The  general  feeling  was  that  attending  them 
was  a  dull  formality  exacted  by  the  University.  That 
Dr.  Hampden  was  most  anxious  to  impress  his  hearers 
with  the  deep  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  subject,  is 
most  evident ;  and  zealously  he  points  out  the  for 
extending  boundaries,  where  each  student  may  follow  the 
track  that  best  suits  his  tastes  and  his  wants : — '  Let 
me  exhort,  then,  that  we  should  proceed  in  that  path 
which  our  University  discipline  of  education  marks  out 
for  us.  "  Ha3  tibi  erunt  artes,"  I  would  say  to  each  mem 
ber  of  our  body.  Make  that  course  of  high  and  mascu 
line  literature  which  you  are  pursuing  effectual  to  the  refine 
ment,  and  strengthening,  and  elevation  of  your  minds, 
by  combining  with  it  the  study  of  a  sound  philosophy  of 
human  nature — that  knowledge,  of  which,  by  the  very 
direction  of  your  academical  reading,  you  have  already 
some  of  the  noblest  documents  placed  in  your  hands.'  •{• 

There  is  an  animation  about  these  lectures,  so  that  in 
reading  them  one  almost  seems  to  hear  the  varying  tone  of 
the  voice,  as  it  explains,  encourages,  entreats,  and  promises 
reward.  '  It  is  one  thing  to  read  Thucydides  merely  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  events  of  Greek  history,  and  another 
thing  to  learn  from  his  narrative  the  motives  of  human 
conduct,  the  influence  of  the  characters  of  men  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  world,  and,  reciprocally,  of  those  cir 
cumstances  on  the  characters  of  men.  You  may  read  of  the 
Sedition  of  Corcyra,  or  the  conduct  of  the  Sicilian  Expedi 
tion,  with  the  interest  merely  of  the  reader  of  a  romance, 

*  Second  edition,  Lecture  ii.  pp.  42-48. 
t  Ibid.,  Lecture  ii.  p.  70. 
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or  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquarian,  or  the  taste  of  the 
philologist  and  the  critic.  But  what  a  charm  may  be 
thrown  over  the  study,  when  you  read  in  these  masterly 
sketches  the  history  of  man  as  a  moral  being,  whilst  you 
trace  in  them  the  developments  of  that  moral  nature  which 
you  feel  in  yourselves,  and  sympathise  with  its  varied 
manifestations  in  the  events  brought  before  your  eye  !  So, 
in  Homer — rich  as  the  intellectual  feast  is  which,  in  the 
profusion  of  his  poetic  inspiration,  he  spreads  before  you, 
— the  chief  delight,  I  am  persuaded,  which  results  from 
the  reading  of  him,  is  from  that  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  which  he  reveals  in  every  line,  and 
which  imparts  to  his  writings  so  exquisite  a  pathos, 
beyond,  perhaps,  every  other  human  composition.  Let 
Homer  be  read  with  an  eye  directed  to  this  point  of 
view  ;  learn  to  look  at  human  nature  as  he  beheld  it,  by 
meditating  on  his  thoughts ;  and  you  may  be  sure  you 
are  on  that  track  which  will  lead,  if  pursued,  to  the 
"  serene  temples  "  of  moral  science.'  * 

It  is  impossible  for  the  editor  of  these  pages  to  give 
any  worthy  account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  of 
lectures.  The  few  short  extracts  made  from  them  are 
placed  here  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  author's  plan 
for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  as  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy. 

About  this  time  an  inquiry  was  made  of  I  inn,  th  rough 
a  friend,  whether  he  would  accept  one  of  the  smaller 
English  Bishoprics,  f  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
his  reply: — 

Dr.  Hampden  to  a  friend. 

St.  Xary  Hull  :   October  20,  183.5. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  the  event  of  such  an  offer  as 
that  referred  to  in  your  letter  would  not  be  a  considerable 

*  Second  edition,  Lecture  vii.  p.  2(57. 

t  At  that  time  there  was  a  much  greater  inequality  among  English 
Bishoprics  than  at  present. 
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temptation  to  me.  Perhaps  I  could  not  sufficiently  know 
myself  at  the  moment  to  realise  the  conscientiousness  of  the 
motives  by  which  I  should  believe  myself  to  be  actuated.  At 
the  same  time,  I  should  observe,  I  have  never  felt  pecuniary 
considerations  operate  as  principal  inducements  with  me  in  any 
pursuit.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  very  high  gratification  to 
me  to  reach  the  highest  order  of  the  profession  to  which  I 
belong.  To  an  ambition  of  this  kind  I  must  plead  guilty,  so 
far  perhaps,  that  I  might  comparatively  overlook  the  value 
of  a  particular  preferment,  and  be  tempted  to  accept  it  im 
prudently,  as  it  might  be  said,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the 
term.  But  I  only  mention  this  that  you  may  see  where  my 
weak  point  lies,  when  I  say  Yes  to  the  question  you  have 
asked.  I  feel,  that  is,  that  I  am  not  quite  free  from  bias  in 
attempting  to  answer  it.  I  have,  however,  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  arduousness  and  responsibility  of  the  task  which  the 
acceptance  of  such  an  offer  would  impose.  And  should  it 
please  God  ever  to  call  me  to  so  high  a  station  in  His  Church, 
as  I  should  not  enter  on  it  without  an  earnest  self-devotion, 
so  I  should  rely  on  His  assistance  to  support  me  under  its 
difficulties,  and  to  enable  me  to  carry  into  effect  my  sincere 
feeling  that  I  would  not  shrink  from  them  through  fear  or 
indolence,  or  other  unworthy  principle. 

I  have  already,  I  hope  I  may  say  without  arrogance,  ex 
perienced  in  some  degree  how  charitable  views  and  conduct  in 
the  maintenance  of  one's  convictions  smooth  the  way  amidst 
opposition — at  least,  what  advantage  they  give  to  the  ad 
vocate  by  keeping  him  in  the  proper  temper  for  defence,  and 
the  satisfaction  resulting  from  them  that  nothing  has  been 
done,  at  all  events,  that  can  vitally  wound  the  cause  of  truth. 
The  same  line  of  conduct  it  would  be  my  anxious  study  to 
pursue  in  any  larger  sphere  of  duty.  As  to  my  competence 
generally  for  so  important  a  post,  one  for  which  in  these 
times  few  are  equal,  while  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  judge 
of  that,  it  would  be  pusillanimous  to  withdraw  myself  from 
the  trial  by  an  act  of  self-condemnation.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  incapable  of  improving  myself  in  the  qualifications 
required,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the  necessity 
of  the  duty  will  call  forth  the  requisite  power  for  its  per 
formance. 
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The  subject  of  University  tests,  which  had  occasioned 
his  pamphlet  on  Eeligious  Dissent,  still  occupied  his 
mind.  The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Nassau  Senior  gives 
evidence  of  his  earnestness  in  this  matter  : — 

Dr.  Hampden  to  Mr.  Nassau  Senior. 

St.  Mary  Hall:  Jan.  24,  1836. 

Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  article  on  political  economy.  I  can  return  you 
my  thanks  the  more  readily,  as  I  am  already  in  great  measure 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  contained  in  it,  having 
read  at  least  the  substance  of  part  of  it  in  some  of  your  de 
tached  publications.  I  trust  we  are  daily  advancing  towards 
a  more  practical  recognition  of  the  great  principle  which  you 
enforce,  of  leaving  the  course  of  nature  as  mucli  as  possible  to 
its  own  free  action,  instead  of  encumbering  and  impeding  it  by 
officious  regulations.  For  my  part,  I  have  always  been  op 
posed  to  the  system  of  exclusion.  Neither  the  cause  of  truth, 
nor  the  well-being  of  a  country,  I  am  convinced,  has  ever  been 
effectually  promoted  by  such  a  method  of  legislation.  And  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  we  have  now  a  Government  which  appears 
to  be  sincerely  at  work  against  the  sinister  influences  of  former 
undue  interference,  and  which  I  trust  will  be  able  to  carry 
into  effect  its  just  and  wise  policy,  so  as  to  preclude  al 
together  a  recurrence  to  the  narrow  maxims  of  other  days. 

I  look  indeed  with  earnest  hope  to  what  may  yet  be  ac 
complished  by  following  out  your  principle,  even  in  this  strong 
hold  of  prejudice.  I  have  exerted  my  humble  means  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  of  our  practice  here  in  regard  to  tests. 
But  the  very  small  minority  in  which  I  am  at  present  gives 
little,  indeed  no  expectation,  that  anything  will  be  done  by 
the  University  itself.  We  are  about  to  take  the  oaths  into 
consideration  in  the  course  of  this  term,  with  what  result 
remains  to  be  seen.  With  regard,  however,  to  any  step  to 
wards  the  admission  of  Dissenters,  the  case,  as  I  have  said,  seems 
to  be  hopeless  on  the  part  of  the  University.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  indeed,  has  more  than  once  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  to  consider  in  what  way  the  present 
subscription  test  at  matriculation  may  be  modified  or  altered  ; 
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suggesting  that  either  it  should  be  explained  as  to  its  force 
and  intention,  or  the  period  at  which  it  is  required  be  post 
poned.  But  his  recommendation  has  met  with  no  favourable 
reception  by  the  Board.  The  former  of  these  two  methods 
would  be  the  most  palatable  to  the  majority  here,  because  it 
would  enable  them  to  retain  the  present  practice  with  a  statut- 
able  palliation  of  it ;  but  in  my  view  is  the  most  decidedly 
objectionable,  as  it  would  be  only  canonizing,  in  the  form  of  a 
statute,  a  quibble  devised  in  the  moment  of  need  in  defence  of 
a  practice  in  itself  indefensible.  Such  an  expedient  might 
probably  pass  the  Convocation.  But  the  fanatical  spirit  with 
which  even  the  very  moderate  '  declaration '  of  last  Easter  was 
met  in  the  Convocation,  sufficiently  shows  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  any  proposal  for  removing  the  subscription  altogether 
from  the  matriculation,  even  if  such  a  measure  could  be  carried 
at  the  Board  of  Heads.  What,  however,  can  be  expected, 
when  the  very  advice  of  our  Chancellor  has  been  rejected  ?  It 
remains  that  we  must  receive  the  boon  (as  I  truly  consider  it), 
from  other  hands  ;  and  even  then  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  be  not  frustrated  by  statutes  subsequently  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  counteraction. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1836. 

REGIUS  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  DIVINITY  OFFERED  BY  LORD  MELBOURNE — COM 
MOTION  AT  OXFORD  —  REMARKS  OF  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY — HIS  AC 
COUNT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS— LETTER  FROM  DR.  HAMPDEN  TO  ARCH 
BISHOP  WHATELY — TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY — LETTER  OF 
BISHOP  COPLESTON — DR.  HAMPDEN'S  ATTITUDE — LETTERS  FROM  LORD 
MELBOURNE— FURTHER  LETTER  FROM  DR.  HAMPDEN  TO  ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836  the  Eegius  Professor 
ship  of  Divinity  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Burton.  The  appointment  was  offered  by  Lord  Melbourne 
to  Dr.  Hampden  in  the  following  terms  :  '  The  reputation 
which  you  enjoy  of  various  and  extended  general  infor 
mation,  as  well  as  of  profound  theological  knowledge,  and 
also  of  a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  tempered  by  due  caution, 
joined  to  the  accounts  which  I  have  received  from  those 
in  whose  judgment  I  place  the  greatest  confidence,  induce 
me  to  offer  to  recommend  you  to  His  Majesty  as  a  person 
well  qualified  to  fill  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  now 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Burton.' 

On  the  first  rumour  of  the  appointment  an  agitation 
against  it  was  set  on  foot,  organised  and  conducted  by  a 
section  of  the  extreme  High  Church  party,  known  as  the 
4  Tract  party,'  on  account  of  the  leaders  of  that  party 
having  conjointly  put  forward  their  views  in  the  well- 
known  '  Tracts  for  the  Times.'  It  is  true  this  party  had 
reason  to  fear  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Hampden,  for  it  struck 
at  the  root  of  their  own.  He  taught  the  supremacy  of 
the  Scriptures :  they,  what  in  their  peculiar  phraseology, 
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they  termed  '  the  Church  '  and  '  tradition.'  *  Besides  this, 
his  teaching  had  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  University  ; 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  most  prominent  offices  by 
the  Chancellor  and  the  leading  members  of  the  University. 
The  Tract  party  were  joined  on  this  occasion  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  c  high  and  dry  '  Tories,  who  opposed  Dr. 
Hampden  as  the  nominee  of  a  Liberal  Government  ;  and  to 
these  were  added  some  members  of  the  Low  Church  party. 
He  was  in  no  sense  a  party  man,  and  therefore  had  no 
'  party  '  support. 

'  To  be  furious,  is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear.'f  The 
violence,  the  bitterness,  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the 
opposition  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  showers  of 
pamphlets  put  forth  in  attack,  and  from  the  newspapers 
and  reviews  that  lent  them  support.  There  were 
'  strictures,'  '  statements  '  of  all  sorts,  '  elucidations,' 
'  narratives,'  &c.  &c.  But  the  absence  in  these  publications 
of  anything  resembling  argument  or  discussion  is  remark 
able.  But  this  was  not  all.  Certain  members  of  the 
University  formed  themselves  into  a  'committee/  and 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture  on  {  Tradition/  which  the  Professor  read 
before  the  University,  he  says  : 

'  Let  tradition  be  once  established,  whether  doctrinal  or  interpretative 
as  a  rule  of  faith  ;  and  it  will  be  sure  in  the  event  to  supersede  the  written 
authority,  or  make  it  of  none  effect.  The  unwritten  doctrine  will  ultimately 
assume  the  air  of  greater  sanctity.  As  compared  with  the  written,  it  will 
appear  like  the  moral  or  natural  law,  compared  with  the  positive  ;  the  very 
indefmiteness  of  its  origin  investing  it  with  a  mysterious  obligation.  The 
sentiment  which  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Antigone  — 

Ol'Se.  aQit'iiv  rotfovTOv  (fop.rjv  ra  aii 
Kr]f)vyfiaO\  UHTT'  aypa-rrra  KarrtyctXi'i  Qiiov 


Ov  jap  TI  vvv  yt  Kcl^SfC,  «XX'  ad  rrort 
Zy  ravra,  Kovditc;  oldev  i£  orov  'tyavy' 

is  only  the  natural  sentiment  with  which  traditionary  doctrines,  coming 
down  with  the  mist  of  early  years  around  them,  are  regarded.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  therefore,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  looking  at  the  bare 
fact  in  itself,  that  the  Jews  should  have  "  made  the  word  of  God  of  none 
etTect  by  their  traditions."  '—(Fifth  edition,  p.  75.) 
t  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iii.  scene  xi. 
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assembled  in  the  rooms  of  a  member  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College.  The  head  of  the  college  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings.  This  '  committee '  issued  a  number  of 
placards  in  large  advertising  type.  Between  February  24 
and  March  10,  no  less  than  eight  of  these  placards  were 
published  ;  and  two  of  them  appeared  in  a  single  day. 
Dr.  Hampden  was  allowed  no  breathing  time.  Even  had 
he  thought  it  needful  to  reply  to  his  accusers,  it  would 
have  been  impossible.  He  stood  alone,  the  object  of  their 
joint  attack.  Not  that  the  generous  sympathy  of  high- 
minded  men — even  of  many  who  differed  from  him — was 
wanting  ;  for  the  very  violence  of  the  onslaught  aroused 
•indignation  against  so  ungenerous,  so  unreasoning,  so 
personal  an  opposition. 

In  the  '  Life  of  Archbishop  Whately '  the  following 
passage  occurs.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Dickinson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  Dr.  Whately  says  : 

'He  perceived,  with  me,  that  the  Hampden  perse 
cution  was  the  first  outbreak  of  Tractism,  and  its  success 
the  great  strengthener  of  the  party.  The  combustibles 
were  ready  indeed,  and  some  other  spark,  if  not  that, 
would  have  kindled  them  ;  but  the  support  the  party 
received  at  the  time  of  that  persecution,  from  those  who 
did  not  really  belong  to  them,  but  opposed  Hampden 
from  political  or  other  motives,  gave  them  a  great  lift. 
In  Hampden's  case,  it  must  be  owned  I  did  not  anticipate 
any  outbreak  so  monstrous  as  did  ensue,  and,  what  is 
more,  if  I  had  remained  head  of  Alban  Hall  it  would 
never  have  taken  place.  This  is  quite  certain,  for  my 
successor  was  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  persecutors, 
and  the  measure  passed  the  Board  of  Heads  by  one  vote. 
But  most  of  my  Oxford  friends  have  assured  me  that  the 
thing  would  not  have  even  been  attempted  ;  that  those 
disposed  to  it  would  have  shrunk  from  encountering 
the  exposure  they  would  have  had  to  expect  at  the  Heb 
domadal  Board ;  and  that  those  who  were  led  away 

£    2 
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would  have  found  the  better  suggestions  of  their  minds 
fortified.  .  .  .  There  have  been, perhaps,  other  persecutions 
as  unjust  and  as  cruel  (none  more  so  if  we  take  into 
account  the  times  and  circumstances  of  each ;  for  burn 
ing  of  heretics  is  unsuited  to  the  present  age,  and  more 
over  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Hampden  persecutors  ; 
they  did  all  that  they  could  and  dared,  and  so  did 
Bonner),  but  for  impudence  I  never  knew  the  like.  To 
find  out,  three  years  after  the  Bampton  Lectures  had 
been  delivered,  and  two  years  after  they  had  been  pub 
lished,  that  they  were  dangerously  heterodox,  though 
they  had  passed  at  the  time  not  only  unanswered,  but 
with  high  applause  !  There  never  was  a  more  lame  and 
palpably  false  pretence  so  shamefully  brought  forward. 
I  used  often  to  remark,  while  it  was  going  on,  that 
the  instances  continually  displayed  in  it  of  combined  folly, 
cruelty,  and  baseness  were  startling  even  to  one  who, 
like  me,  had  not  anticipated  much  greatness  or  goodness 
from  human  nature.  But  there  is  no  telling,  when  a 
pond  seems  clear,  how  much  mud  there  may  be  at  the 
bottom  till  you  stir  it  up.'  * 

Some  more  particular  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
Oxford  at  this  time  may  be  found  in  the  same  author's 
'  Eeminiscences '  of  Bishop  Copleston  :  '  As  soon  as  the 
appointment  was  announced,  an  outbreak  ensued,  to 
which  the  history  of  this  country  can  hardly  furnish  a 
parallel.  A  number  of  persons  (several  of  whom  have 
since  joined  the  Church  of  Borne),  professing  emphatically 
"  Church-principles  "  assembled  in  a  kind  of  self-constitu 
ted  synod,  and  denounced  a  brother-minister  of  their  own 
church  as  heretical ;  and  ultimately  induced  the  Oxford 
Convocation  to  pass  a  vote  which  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  was  utterly  illegal,  though  the  apprehension  of 
ruinous  expenses  prevented  the  question  being  brought  to 
trial.  Their  charge  was  directed  against  Dr.  Hampden's 

*  Life  of  Archbishop  WJiatehj,  new  edition  (1868),  p.  133. 
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Bampton  Lectures,  which  had  been  delivered  three  years 
before — which  had  been  two  years  published — which 
had  obtained  very  high  and  general  approbation,  and 
against  which  no  specific  charge  had  ever  been  brought 
(nor  has  been  to  this  day)  before  either  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  or  the  University-authorities  expressly  appointed 
to  take  cognisance  of  such  complaints.  Moreover,  he 
had  in  the  interval  been  appointed  to  the  Headship 
of  Mary  Hall  by  the  Chancellor,  without  the  least 
hint  of  an  objection,  and  had  been  elected  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  an  office  which  is  in  the  appointment 
of  certain  functionaries  in  the  University,  of  whom 
several,  two  years  after,  took  the  lead  in  the  censures 
passed  on  the  very  publication  for  which  they  had  them 
selves  applauded  and  rewarded  him  ! '  * 

The  '  self-constituted  synod  '  importuned  the  Board 
of  Heads  of  Houses  to  take  proceedings  against  Dr. 
Hampden  with  restless  energy.  The  Board  rejected  the 
plans  proposed  to  them,  and  immediately  others  were 
substituted,  that  seemed  more  likely  to  be  entertained. 
The  following  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Board  of  Heads  :— 

Dr.  Hampden  to  Archbishop  Whately. 

St.  Mary  Hall :  February  17,  1836. 

The  papers  have  probably  given  you  some  intimation  of  the 
war  which  has  been  proceeding  here  during  the  last  few  days  ; 
but  I  long  to  send  you  a  statement  from  myself  of  the  perse 
cution  I  have  undergone.  It  has  been  truly  nothing  less  than 
persecution — they  have  only  not  been  able  to  light  the  faggots. 
No  sooner  was  my  name  connected  with  the  appointment  to 
the  Divinity  Chair,  than  the  most  active  and  violent  measures 
were  taken  here  to  prevent  my  appointment.  Not  only  were 
private  letters  written  up  to  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  subject, 
but  a  meeting  was  held  in  Corpus  at  Mr. 's  rooms,  at  which 
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it  was  determined  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  King,  or 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — I  am  not  certain  which,  but  at  any 
rate  to  be  passed  through  the  Archbishop's  hands — against  me. 
You  will  easily  judge  who  the  parties  were  that  were  the 
principal  movers  in  the  business,  and  how  their  number  would 
be  swollen  in  the  present  diseased  state  both  of  religious  and 
political  feeling  in  the  University.  They  obtained,  I  believe, 
about  seventy  names  to  their  list,  and  the  paper  accordingly 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Archbishop.  But  this  is  not  all. 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  indignant  to  hear  that  immediately  after 
this  proceeding,  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  was  summoned 
to  back  the  outrage  by  converting  itself  into  a  Court  of  Inqui 
sition.  At  a  special  meeting  on  Thursday  last,  it  was  the 
subject  of  deliberation  whether  any  step  should  be  taken  by 
the  Board  in  consequence  of  the  rumour  that  it  was  the  inten 
tion  of  Ministers  to  place  me  in  the  Divinity  Chair.  Numbers 
were  canvassed  beforehand  in  order  to  get  a  majority  for  the 
hostile  measure  designed,  and  they  tried,  out  of  mock  kindness, 
to  prevent  my  attendance.  I  did  attend,  however,  to  confront 
their  folly  and  intolerance,  and  with  the  kind  and  skilful 
support  of  the  Provost  of  Oriel  succeeded  in  disappointing 
their  attempt. 

But  for  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion  and  the  malignant 
feeling  in  which  it  evidently  originated,  you  would  have  smiled 
at  —  -  producing  passages  from  my  '  Bampton  Lectures '  as 

evidences  of  my  heterodoxy,  and  -      -  and murmuring 

their  approbation  of  their  leader.  But  really  the  matter  is 
too  serious  to  be  passed  over  without  further  notice.  I  need 
not  inform  you,  I  dare  say,  that  all  this  violence  has  in  the 
event  failed  in  its  direct  object,  that  it  has  not  prevented  the 
appointment,  but  that  the  opinion  of  wiser  heads  and  hearts 
have  prevailed  to  frustrate  the  malice  with  which  I  have  been 
assailed. 

The  outline  of  the  history  of  this  struggle  will  be  best 
understood  from  letters  written  at  the  time,*  or  from  the 
accounts  of  eye-witnesses. 

On  February  27,  Dr.  Hampden  addressed  the  Arch- 

*  No  letters  are  quoted  or  referred  to  which  have  not  been  seen  in  the 
original  by  the  Editor. 
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bishop   of  Canterbury    (Dr.  Howley)   in   the   following 
letter. 

Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

My  Lord  Archbishop, — Having  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the 
public  papers  of  yesterday  a  Memorial  to  His  Majesty  from 
certain  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  sent  to  your 
grace,  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  address  myself  to  your 
grace  on  the  subject. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  fully  believed  when  I  affirm,  as  I  do  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  I  have  no  thought,  in  anything  I 
have  said  or  written  on  theological  subjects,  but  to  uphold,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  the  doctrines  and  established  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England.  My  4  Bampton  Lectures '  are  simply  a 
history  of  the  technical  terms  of  theology ;  nor  have  they  the 
slightest  tendency,  in  my  view  and  intention,  to  impugn  the 
vital  truths  of  Christianity.  My  pamphlet  entitled  '  Observa 
tions  on  Eeligious  Dissent '  had  no  other  design  but  to  induce  a 
charitable  construction  of  the  views  of  those  who  differ  from  us. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  painfully  shocking  to  my  feel 
ings  than  the  connection  of  my  name  with  the  opinions  which  I 
detest.  I  may  be  indulged  on  this  occasion  with  saying,  that  a 
belief  in  the  great  revealed  truths  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation  has  been  my  stay  through  life  ;  and  I  utterly  dis 
claim  the  imputation  of  inculcating  any  doctrines  at  variance 
with  these  foundations  of  Christian  hope. 

I  do  not  pretend,  my  lord,  always  to  have  stated  my  views 
with  the  precision  and  clearness  that  I  would  have  wished  ;  nor 
do  I  venture  to  assert  that  I  have  avoided  all  mistakes  in  what 
I  have  said,  or  that  I  have  always  taken  the  best  method  of 
teaching  the  truth. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  on  your  grace  is,  that  I  have  studied 
to  declare  it ;  and  in  doing  so,  to  maintain  the  Articles  of  the 
Church.  As  some  evidence  of  this  I  would  refer  to  my  volume 
of  Parochial  Sermons,  which  has  never  been  attacked.  I  have 
written,  therefore,  humbly  to  request  that  your  grace  will  give 
me  a  hearing,  if  there  be  anything  alleged  against  me  which 
appears  to  demand  an  explanation  on  my  part. 

May  I  be  allowed  also  to  say,  that  in  undertaking  the 
responsible  office  of  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  my  heartfelt 
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desire  is  to  acquit  myself  faithfully  of  my  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  to  whom  a  high  trust  has  been  committed  ; 
and  to  take  peculiar  care  never  to  do  or  say  what  may  injure 
the  sacred  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself.  I  would 
further  earnestly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  am 
most  ready,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  receive  any  admonition  from 
your  grace  as  to  the  most  effectual  mode  of  discharging  the 
office. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  has  long 
known  me,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  sincerity  with  which  I 
express  these  sentiments. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  lord,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  your  grace's  humble  servant, 

K.  D.  HAMPDEN. 

As  this  letter  refers  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Copleston), 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  how  warmly  he  responded  to 
the  feeling  expressed  towards  him.  He  says :  '  I  have 
just  seen  in  the  "  Times  "  your  letter  to  the  Archbishop, 
in  which  you  speak  of  me  as  you  had  a  full  right  to  speak 
— namely,  as  one  who  would  vouch  for  your  sincerity.  I 
not  only  can  vouch  for  your  sincerity,  but  I  admire  the 
Christian  temper  with  which  you  have  borne  unmerited 
persecution  ....  You  will,  I  hope,  not  succumb  under 
this  persecution,  but  continue,  as  you  have  hitherto  done, 
calmly  to  assert  your  rights,  to  perform  your  appointed 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  whole  blame  with  those  who 
obstruct  and  revile  you.' 

When  the  unexpected  uproar  was  at  its  height,  Dr. 
Hampden  wrote  to  Lord  Melbourne  expressing  his  readi 
ness  to  withdraw  from  the  appointment,  if  the  Govern 
ment  felt  themselves  in  any  way  embarrassed  by  the 
course  matters  had  taken.  But  the  Prime  Minister  had 
not  recommended  him  to  the  King  without  due  considera 
tion,  and  being  fully  determined  to  stand  by  the  man  he 
considered  the  best  fitted  for  the  office,  replied  as  follows  : 
'  In  justice  to  ourselves  and  you,  for  the  sake  of  the 
principles  of  toleration  and  free  inquiry,  we  consider  our- 
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selves  bound  to  persevere  in  your  appointment  to  the 
Begins  Professorship  of  Divinity,  which  has  been  approved 
by  His  Majesty.'  Again,  Lord  Melbourne  says,  4 1  feel 
deeply  for  the  painful  conflict  in  which  you  are  engaged.' 
And  to  a  common  friend  he  wrote:  '  Dr.  Hampden  himself 
behaved  most  generously  and  disinterestedly.  I  have 
expressed  as  much  to  him,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  would  let  him  know  that  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  this  opinion.' 

Though  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  lie  was  un 
acquainted  with  Lord  Melbourne,  subsequently  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him.  Like  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  Dr.  Hampden  was  charmed 
by  the  natural  grace  of  his  manner,  and  was  also  struck 
by  the  great  readiness  and  real  interest  with  which  he 
would  enter  into  theological  questions,  and  astonished 
to  find  the  extent  of  his  theological  reading  and  study. 
On  one  occasion  Lord  Melbourne  wrote  that  he  had 
heard  that  certain  tracts  had  '  lately  been  published 
anonymously  at  Oxford  upon  religious  subjects,  of  a 
very  novel  character,  and  generally  attributed  to  those 
who  had  been  "  very  active  "  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
opposition '  to  Dr.  Hampden,  and  added  :  '  Not  knowing 
the  title  of  these  tracts,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  direct  a 
bookseller  to  procure  them  ;'  concluding  the  letter  with 
a  request  that  the  tracts  might  be  sent  to  him.  Once, 
while  conversing  with  Dr.  Hampden,  lie  perceived  how 
deeply  his  feelings  had  been  wounded  by  the  treatment 
he  had  received  at  Oxford,  and  laying  a  kindly  hand  on 
his  arm  said  :  '  Be  easy  ;  I  like  an  easy  man.' 

An  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Hampden's  to  Arch 
bishop  Whately  expresses  how  much  he  suffered  at  this 
time : — 
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Dr.  Hampden  to  Archbishop  Whately. 

St,  Mary  Hall :  March  2,  1836. 

I  am  almost  borne  down  by  the  weight  and  fury  of  the  oppo 
sition  brought  against  me  here.  However,  I  thank  God,  my 
resolution  has  not  failed  me  yet ;  and  I  trust  that,  armed  in 
the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  shall  at  length  be  carried  successfully 
through  the  struggle.  Meanwhile  the  effort  is  most  painful, 
and  strongly  tasks  my  nerves.  I  have  received  this  morning  a 
letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  answer  to  one  I 
addressed  to  him  on  the  subject.  I  shall  try  and  send  it  to 
you  with  a  copy  of  mine.  It  clearly  appears  from  it  that  the 
Archbishop  had  already  taken  his  side ;  not  having  deigned 
even  to  ask  me  a  question  on  the  subject  beforehand ;  and  I 
find  that  I  am  to  expect  no  sympathy,  or  even  fair  hearing,  from 
that  quarter.  But  the  document  will  speak  abundantly  for 
itself. 

You  will  probably  have  heard  of  the  two  votes  of  censure, 
proposed  by  '  the  party '  here  to  be  brought  into  Convocation, 
having  been  thrown  out  by  the  Board  of  Heads  on  Monday  last. 
They  are  now  meditating  some  new  scheme.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  they  mean  to  press  their  measures  again  on  the  board. 
I  have  given  notice  of  an  inaugural  lecture,  which  I  propose 
reading  in  the  Divinity  School  on  Thursday  the  17th.  I  mean 
to  make  it  as  simple  a  statement  as  possible  of  my  orthodoxy 
of  belief,  abstaining  from  all  controversy,  and  to  print  it  with 
an  appendix,  clearing  up  some  misrepresentations  and  answering 
objections. 

The  composition  of  this  Inaugural  Lecture  was  no  easy 
task.  Mrs.  Hampden  said  at  this  time  her  husband  lost 
both  sleep  and  appetite,  his  chief  nourishment  being  what 
her  anxious  care  would  place  by  his  side  as  he  wrote.  He 
was  constantly  called  from  his  work  to  read  notices  of 
meetings  summoned  to  oppose  him  ;  to  talk  with  friends 
who  came  to  tell  him  the  '  reports  '  of  petitions  to  the 
King,  to  the  archbishops,  to  the  council  of  the  University. 
He  was  inundated  by  letters — many  from  strangers — kind 
and  good,  with  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement : 
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some  from  those  he  had  considered  as  friends,  who  wrote 
as  a  sort  of  salve  to  their  conscience,  to  inform  him  they 
had  suddenly  become  hostile.  He  could  not  walk  down 
the  High  Street  without  passing  many  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  greet  in  a  friendly  manner,  who,  without 
one  note  of  warning,  had  set  themselves  to  act  against 
him  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  The  very  notoriety 
that  was  thus  forced  upon  him  was  painful  to  one  of  his 
sensitive  disposition.  An  outspoken  friend  said  to  him, 
'  Abuse  you  ?  of  course  they  will,  if  you  are  worth  abus 
ing  ! '  adding  with  quiet  humour,  '  I  wish  they  would 
abuse  me.'  Another  dear  old  friend  wrote  to  him  :  ;  They 
have  tried  to  blow  you  out ;  but  have  only  made  you 
blaze.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

INAUGURAL  LECTURE  AS  REGIUS  PROFESSOR  OP  DIVINITY — DESCRIPTION 
IN  f  EDINBURGH  REVIEW/  BY  DR.  ARNOLD — LETTER  FROM  THE  SAME — 
LETTER  FROM  DR.  HAMPDEN  TO  EDITOR  OF  *  EDINBURGH  REVIEW ' — 
ATTEMPT  TO  EXCLUDE  HIM  FROM  THE  ELECTION  OF  SELECT  PREACHERS 
—ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS,  BY  MR.  NASSAU  SENIOR— LETTER  OP 
THE  REV.  E.  ROWLANDSON — LETTER  FROM  DR.  HAMPDEN  TO  ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY. 

TUP:  following  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  Inaugural 
Lecture  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  'Edinburgh 
Review,'  entitled  'The  Oxford  Malignants  and  Dr. 
Hampden  : '  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Arnold.  To  those 
most  nearly  interested  for  Dr.  Hampden,  it  is  a  high 
gratification  to  record  the  testimony  borne  in  his  favour 
by  so  great,  so  true-hearted  a  man.  After  a  description 
of  the  previous  factious  proceedings  at  Oxford  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say  :  — 

'  In  the  midst  of  all  this  ferment,  the  day  arrived  on 
which  Dr.  Hampden  was  to  deliver  his  inaugural  lecture. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  an  immense  crowd  of 
hearers  attended  it.  It  was  a  trying  moment ;  for  as  the 
Professor  looked  round  upon  his  audience,  he  saw  the 
well-known  faces  of  his  persecutors,  who  had  already 
shown  abundantly  that  they  were  of  those  who  make  a 
man  an  offender  for  a  word,  and  who  were  come  to  his 
lecture  not  to  be  convinced,  not  to  be  softened,  not  to 
listen  and  to  judge  with  fairness  and  truth  ;  but  to 
lay  hold  upon  every  expression,  to  misunderstand  or  mis 
represent  his  matter,  and  to  pervert  his  tone  and  manner; 
— ready  to  call  conciliation  cowardice,  and  firmness 
pride.  Yet  from  this  fiery  ordeal  Dr.  Hampden  came 
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forth  nobly  triumphant.  It  was  touching  to  observe  the 
subdued  emotion  of  his  countenance,  and  the  unquelled 
and  unexcited  dignity  of  his  voice  : — it  was  beautiful  to 
mark  how  he  had  triumphed  over  opposite  temptations, 
— how  meekly  and  patiently  he  laboured  to  remove  mis 
understanding, — how  honestly  he  abstained  from  one  word 
of  unworthy  compromise, — yet  how  heroically  he  forbore 
from  every  expression  of  resentment  or  contempt  towards 
the  faction  of  his  unworthy  calumniators.  We  cannot 
resist  the  pleasure  of  copying  the  concluding  passage  of 
this  most  Christian  address  : — 

4 "  I  appeal  from  an  excited  spirit  to  a  spirit  of  sober 
ness  and  candour  ;  I  demand  not  to  be  tried  by  the 
conclusions  of  an  adverse  school,  but  by  the  calm  and 
gentle  reason  of  men  disposed  to  give  me  credit  for  no 
"less  love  of  the  truth  and  the  faith  than  themselves,  and 
who  will  openly  contend  with  me  by  argument,  not  by 
censure  and  intimidation,  and  the  array  of  hostile 
numbers  :  '  Non  tarn  bene  cum  rebus  huinanis  agitur,' 
says  an  ancient  philosopher,  c  ut  meliora  pluribus  pla- 
ceant ;  argumenturn  pessimi,  turba  est.'  And  a  far 
greater  than  the  philosopher  has  said  : — '  Woe  unto  you 
when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you.' — '  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.' — 'If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.'  These  words  are  my 
comfort;  I  trust  He  who  spoke  them  will  enable  me  to 
proceed  on  my  way  without  repining  at  the  suffering 
through  which  He  has  required  that  I  should  pass  ;  and 
without  relaxation  of  spirit  in  His  work  under  the  painful- 
ness  of  the  counteraction  against  which  it  must  be  done. 
I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  fair  and  free  discussion, 
but  to  misrepresentation,  and  clamour,  and  violence,  with 
God's  help  I  will  never  yield.  I  pray  God  to  forgive 
those  who  may  have  employed  such  weapons  against  me, 
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and  to  turn  their  hearts,  and  to  grant  them  more  of  that 
mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus. 

c  "  It  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  I  acknowledge,  to  know 
that  there  are  any  whose  honest  though  mistaken  zeal  I 
may  have  offended.  Such  are,  I  trust,  open  to  conviction 
and  kinder  feelings;  I  should,  however,  unless  experience 
had  furnished  ample  instances  of  it,  wonder  that  Christian 
zeal  should  in  any  individual  have  carried  him  to  pro 
ceedings  destructive  of  Christian  purity  and  peace.  A 
sense  of  Christian  duty  and  the  kind  feelings  of  the  heart 
will  never,  I  believe,  be  found  apart  from  each  other,  and 
least  of  all,  in  doing  c  the  work  of  the  Lord/ 

' "  After  all,  however,  I  appear  not  here  as  a  functionary 
of  the  University,  or  of  the  Church  alone,  but  as  the 
servant  of  a  Master  in  Heaven  by  whose  judgment  I 
must  stand  or  fall.  For  let  me  say  it  with  that  humility 
which  becomes  me  in  applying  to  myself  such  sacred 
words :  '  With  me  it  is  a  small  thing  that  I  should  be 
judged  of  you  or  of  man's  judgment ;  yea,  I  judge  not 
mine  own  self.  For  I  know  nothing  by  myself ;  yet  am  I 
not  hereby  justified  :  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord. 
Therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord 
come,  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
hearts  ;  and  then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God.' ' 

'  This  might  have  been  thought  irresistible  ;  but  faction 
and  fanaticism  combined  are  proof  against  any  impression 
of  truth  or  goodness.  The  conspirators  actually  ad 
journed  their  meetings  from  Corpus  common  room  to 
Mr.  Baxter's  printing  office  ;  there,  with  the  press  before 
them,  they  issued  with  unabated  zeal  their  placards,  and 
circulars,  and  elucidations,  and  statements, — all  designed 
to  fanaticise  their  partisans  amongst  the  country  clergy, 
whom  they  had  summoned  up  to  Oxford  to  secure  their  ex 
pected  triumph  in  the  Convocation  on  the  22nd  of  March.'* 

*  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1836,  p.  231. 
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In  an  unpublished  letter  from  the  same  author  to 
Dr.  Hampden,  there  occurs  the  following  passage,  which, 
as  it  relates  immediately  to  this  part  of  the  history  of  the 
struggle,  may  find  a  place  here,  though  the  letter  is  dated 
February  17,  and  must  consequently  have  been  written 
before  the  article  already  quoted. 

Dr.  Arnold  to  Dr.  Hampden. 

One  man  may  agree  with  you,  another  may  differ  from  you  ; 
for  myself  I  think  I  differ  from  your  views  as  to  the  distinct 
character  of  religion  and  morality,  while  with  what  you  say  of  the 
evils  of  a  technical  and  theoretical  theology,  I  agree  most  fully. 
I  understand  you  to  mean  what  I  have  often  advanced  and  taught 
myself,  orally  and  in  writing,  that  the  Scripture  is  to  be  used 
for  lessons  more  than  for  truths,  that  morally  and  as  far  as  our 
own  feelings  and  conduct  are  concerned,  we  may  make  deduc 
tions  from  Scripture  with  perfect  safety,  but  that  an  abstract 
deduction  drawn  from  language,  which,  when  speaking  of  the 
Divine  Being,  must  be  the  language  of  accommodation,  is 
generally  unwarranted,  and  must  be  often  absurd.  This  I 
hold  to  be  so  true  that  the  contrary  system  has  been  the  worst 
corruption  of  Christianity,  next  to  the  system  of  priestcraft, 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  it  has  turned  away  our  eyes 
from  the  bread  of  life,  while  it  has  beguiled  us  with  a  stone. 

These  are  times  when  good  men  ought  not  to  be  silent,  and 
let  folly  and  malice  and  dishonesty  have  everything  their 
own  way.  It  was  an  evil  hour  which  took  Whately  from  Ox 
ford,  where  he  was  doing  great  and  certain  good,  to  exhaust 
his  powers  in  what  is  but  an  attempt  to  raise  corn  out  of  the 
sea  sand.  If  there  be  anything  in  which  I  can  be  of  service  to 
you  on  the  present  occasion,  I  should  not  say  to  you  personally, 
but  to  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Honesty  which  has  been  at 
tacked  in  you,  I  should  rejoice  to  co-operate. 

The  'Edinburgh  Eeview,'  containing  the  article  on 
4  The  Oxford  Malignants,'  was  sent  by  the  Editor,  Mr. 
Macvey  Napier,  to  the  Professor,  and  with  it  a  letter  ex 
pressing  much  kind  and  generous  feeling  and  sympathy 
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towards   him.      The   following   reply  was   sent   by   Dr. 
Hampden  to  Mr.  Macvey  Napier. 

Oxford:  April  21,  1836. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your 
kind  favour  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  article  in  the  '  Edin 
burgh  Review.'  An  expression  of  sympathy  is  peculiarly  valu 
able  on  such  a  trying  occasion  as  the  present,  as,  though,  provi 
dentially,  I  have  been  sustained  under  it  by  a  firm  and  clear 
consciousness  of  the  integrity  of  my  cause,  it  has  yet  been  hard 
to  bear  up  against  the  extreme  pressure  ;  and  I  have  derived 
much  comfort  and  encouragement  from  learning  that  there  are 
candid  spirits  elsewhere,  as  well  as  here,  interested  in  my  sup 
port  and  vindication.  Amongst  these  it  is  peculiarly  gratify 
ing  to  me  to  be  able  to  number  yourself  ;  and  I  am  at  the  same 
much  nattered  by  the  literary  recollection  with  which  you 
have  connected  your  present  kindness. 

Here,  indeed,  the  persecution  has  amounted  to  a  mania.  But 
I  trust  good  will  come  of  it  in  the  end,  mischievous  as  it  is 
just  now.  The  public  attention  will  now  be  fully  drawn  to 
the  state  of  this  University,  and  a  searching  inquiry,  I  anx 
iously  hope,  will  be  made  into  the  causes  of  this  violent  out 
break  of  fanaticism,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  a  great  reform 
and  purification  of  our  system.  I  have  long  seen  the  tendency 
of  all  that  has  been  going  on  here  to  degrade  the  University 
from  its  proper  station  and  real  usefulness  as  an  university,  to 
the  rank  of  a  low  theological  school.  The  present  fury  is  but 
a  strong  manifestation  of  this. 

The  article  itself  is  certainly  admirably  done,  and  will  con 
tribute  much,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  disabuse  the  public  mind, 
and  call  forth  the  merited  indignation  against  the  authors  of 
such  outrageous  proceedings.  I  shall  care  little  for  the  censure 
of  my  Oxford  persecutors  and  their  ignorant  partisans,  if  only 
their  conduct  can  be  fully  brought  to  light,  and  the  verdict  of 
general  opinion  can  be  taken  on  their  case. 

With  respect,  I  remain,  &c., 

R.  D. 


A  certain  statute  proposed  to  Convocation  on  March  22, 
1836,  was  framed  so  as  to  exclude  the  Eegius  Professor  from 
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his  place  (amongst  many  others)  at  a  board  whose  duty  it 
is  to  appoint  4  Select  Preachers  '  in  the  University.    As  far 
as  its  actual  importance  went,  that  was  ridiculously  small ; 
but,  as  an  evidence  of  party-feeling,  as  a  key-note  for 
clamour,  it  answered  the  desires   of  the  framers.     The 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  was   substituted   for  the 
Queen's.    The  statute  was  to  the  following  effect :  '  Seeing 
that  it  is  committed  by  the  University  to  the  Eegius  Pro 
fessor  of  Divinity,  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  number  of 
those  by  whom  the  Select  Preachers  are  designated,  accord 
ing  to  Tit.  xvi.  §  8 ;  and  also  that  his  counsel  should  be 
given  if  any  Preacher  should  be  called  in  question  before 
the  Vice- Chancellor,  according  to  Tit.  xvi.    §    11 ;  and 
since  the  present  Professor  hath  in  his  published  writings 
.  so  treated  matters  theological,  that  in  this  respect  the 
University  hath  no  confidence  in  him  :  it  is  decreed   that 
the  Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
aforesaid  offices,  until  it  shall  otherwise  please  the  Univer 
sity  ;    but  lest  the  University  should  in   the    meantime 
suffer  any  loss,  others  shall  execute  the  offices  of  the  said 
Professor — to  wit,  in  choosing  the  Select  Preachers,  the 
senior  among  the  Deputies  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  in 
his  absence,  or  in  the  case  of  his  holding  the  place  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  himself,  then  the  next  Deputy  in  order  (pro 
vided  always  he  shall  have  taken  holy  orders) ;  and  in 
the  holding  any  council  concerning  sermons,  the  Lady 
Margaret's  Professor.'    The  legal ;  Opinion'  on  this  statute, 
which  was  afterwards  procured  by  Dr.  Hampden,  was  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

We  think  the  statute  of  1836  is  illegal,  as  violating  the  re 
strictions  imposed  by  the  Laudian  Code,  and  as  passed  by  the 
assumption  and  exercise  of  a  power  which  has  not  been  con 
ceded  to  the  University. 

(Signed)         J.  CAMPBELL. 

STEPHEN  LUSHING  TON. 
WILLIAM  WINSTANLEY  HULL. 

Temple,  December  17,  183G. 
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A  letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  whieh 
appeared  in  the  'Globe'  newspaper  of  March  23,  gives, 
though  in  an  offhand  way,  a  most  exact  account  of  what 
occurred  in  Convocation  on  the  previous  day  :— 

Oxford  to-day  has  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish 
town  at  an  auto-da-fi,  with  this  difference,  that  the  visitors 
who  crowded  to  it  from  the  rural  districts  came  in  the  hopes 
not  only  of  enjoying  the  triumph  of  Holy  Church  over  a  heretic, 
but  of  actually  contributing  to  his  sufferings.  Early  in  the 
course  of  yesterday  the  inns  began  to  be  filled  with  comfortable- 
looking  gentlemen  in  white  neckcloths  and  black  gaiters,  and 
countenances  in  which  a  general  depression — arising  from  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  Church  under  a  reforming  Commission, 
and  of  the  State  under  a  reforming  Government — was  somewhat 
enlivened  by  the  hope  of  inflicting  in  the  meantime  some 
vengeance  on  Lord  Melbourne's  appointee.  You  are  aware 
that  this  day  was  appointed  to  consider  the  new  statute,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  that  hateful  word,  a  privilegium,  by  which, 
in  language  as  barbarous  as  its  object,  in  the  Latinity  as  well  as 
in  the  spirit  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  University  was  to 
have  suspended  Dr.  Hampden  from  the  function,  by  statute 
annexed  to  his  office,  of  voting  on  the  appointment  of  Select 
Preachers,  '  quum  nullam  ejus  fiduciam  habeat  Universitas.' 

Long  before  two  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  holding  the 
Congregation,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Convocation  House 
was  filled  by  Masters  so  numerous  that  it  became  necessary  to 
change  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  theatre.  ...  The  Vice- 
chancellor  directed  the  proposed  new  statute  to  be  read,  and  in 
the  accustomed  words, c  Ecquis  sententiam  vulgo  proferre  vult  ?' 
invited  on  it  such  discussion  as  the  use  of  Latin  will,  in  these 
degenerate  days,  allow.  Up  then  rose  Mr.  Vaughan  Thomas,  and 
after  pronouncing  without  book  the  solemnia  verba,  '  Insignis- 
sime  Vice-Cancellarie,  vosque  Egregii  Procuratores,'  proceeded 
to  read  from  the  crown  of  his  cap  the  only  speech  which  was 
destined  to  enliven  the  discussion.  In  good  '  middle  ages  Latin,' 
and  with  a  voice  which  Stentor  might  have  envied,  he  called  upon 
us  (it  is  not  easy  to  see  why)  not  to  argue  but  to  act— to  give  to 
the  cause  of  religion  not  words,  but  deeds.  The  question,  he 
vociferated  (not  very  consistently),  is  not  about  the  supports  but 
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the  foundations  of  religion,  a  cause  in  which  all  who  are  silent 
are  traitors.  Applying  himself,  then,  to  the  prevailing  subject 
of  apprehension,  the  interposition  of  the  Procuratorial  veto, 
he  first  expressed,  as  is  the  custom  of  all  great  orators,  his  con 
viction  that  the  veto  would  not  be  exercised.  He  could  not 
believe  that  in  the  general  danger,  when  religion  was  all  but 
overthrown,  the  Proctors  would  help  on  the  work  of  destruction. 
He  then  implored  them,  even  if  they  had  decided,  to  take 
pity  on  the  University,  to  consult  the  general  tranquillity,  and, 
instead  of  introducing  or  perpetuating  dissension,  to  yield  to 

the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 

Much  clapping  followed  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  which, 
for  a  Latin  speech — a  speech  in  which  a  man  says  not  what 
he  wishes,  but  what  the  idioms  of  the  language,  or  his  own 
mastery  of  it,  will  permit — was  really  a  very  creditable  per 
formance,  as  far  as  language  and  voice  were  concerned.  To 
"be  sure  the  beginning  of  it  sounded,  to  those  accustomed  to 
London  politics,  rather  absurd ;  but  it  was  not  a  bit  the  worse 
as  regards  sense,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  than  half  the  conver 
sation  of  this  place. 

Discussion  was  again  invited  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  all 
that  followed  was  the  following  speech,  from  an  orator  whose 
name  I  could  not  catch,  and  whose  fame,  therefore,  must,  as  far 
as  it  depends  on  me,  perish  : — '  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  I  trust 
that  we  shall  have  no  modern  Liberalism  or  Whiggery  here, 
and  that ' — here  the  orator  was  stopped  by  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
remark,  that  nothing  but  Latin  must  be  used  in  the  venerable 
House  of  Congregation.  The  proposed  statute  was  again  read, 
and  discussion  was  again  invited,  but  no  one  answered  ;  and 
the  Vice-Chancellor  began  to  put  the  question.  '  Placetne  vobis, 
Domini  Doctores?'  he  asked;  and  the  answer  of  the  majo 
rity  was,  '  Placet.'  He  then  said  the  more  important  words, 
'  Placetne  vobis,  Magistri  ?'  Whereupon  rose  the  two  Proctors 
and  uttered,  or  seemed  to  utter  (for  the  noise  was  too  great  for 
them  to  be  heard),  words  which  have  been  unknown  in  the  Con 
gregation  House  for  centuries — '  Nobis  Procuratoribus  non 
placet.'  Instantly  there  arose  shouts,  screams,  and  groans,  from 
the  galleries  and  the  area,  such  as  no  deliberative  assembly  pro 
bably  ever  heard  before  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Vice-Chan 
cellor,  without  dissolving  the  assembly,  without  even  uttering 
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a  word,  put  on  his  cap,  and  with  no  very  dignified  haste,  pro 
ceeded,  with  a  tail  of  Doctors,  to  evacuate  the  theatre.  The 
galleries  clapped  and  hissed  as  they  passed  ;  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  whole  scene  of  battle  was  empty.  And  so  has  ended 
the  matter  for  the  present. 

Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  htec  certamina  taiita 
Pulveris  exig-ui  jactu  composta  quiescuut. 

A  letter  published  in  the  'Times '  of  March  30,  1836, 
from  the  Rev.  E.  Rowlandson,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  and  Rector  of  North  Bradley,  gives  an  account 
of  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  a  clergyman  of 
well-known  high  character  by  the  proceedings  in  the 
Convocation.  At  the  head  of  his  letter  he  puts  the  poet 
Cowper's  line— 

Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope. 

I  am  (says  the  writer)  the  eldest  son  of,  I  believe,  the  only 
tutor  Dr.  Hampden  ever  had  previously  to  his  entering  the 
University,  but  who  died  some  years  since.  He  left,  however, 
in  his  family  more  than  one  heart  warmly  alive  to  the  fact, 
more  than  one  mouth  ready  at  all  times  to  testify  it,  that  by 
young  Hampden's  exemplary  and,  humanly  speaking,  perfect 
purity  of  morals,  by  his  affectionate  heart  and  amiable  deport 
ment,  by  his  rare  and  extraordinary  gratitude,  proved  from  the 
first  day  to  the  last  by  solid  facts,  and,  lastly  and  principally,  by 
his  fervent  and  holy,  though  chaste  and  retiring  piety  (in  proof 
of  which  I  could  adduce  affecting  traits) ;  he  conciliated  the 
warmest  love  and  most  unbounded  esteem  of  both  my  parents, 
and  left  on  their  minds  an  impression  of  profound  veneration  for 
his  character.  This  man  I  am  now  required  to  vote  unfit  to  teach 
true  religion — that  is,  to  pj  onounce  a  disgrace  to  the  University 
of  which  he  is  the  brightest  ornament,  and  to  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  sound  and  faithful  member.  I  am  required  to 
believe  that  one  who  was  holy  and  exemplary  as  a  youth,  and 
has  ever  been  so  as  a  clergyman,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
is,  notwithstanding,  a  perverter  of  truth,  a  teacher  of  scep 
ticism,  and  a  propagator  of  unbelief.  He  acknowledges  in 
his  inaugural  lecture  that  he  may  sometimes  have  expressed 
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himself  in  a  manner  liable  to  mistake,  and  he  has  in  that 
lecture,  so  far  as  its  very  limited  compass  would  allow,  taken  all 
pains  to  correct  it.  But  if  these  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
censure  and  degradation,  surely  it  will  apply  to  many  more  of 
our  most  valuable  divines,  nay  even  to  the  inspired  apostle,  who 
wrote  '  many  things  hard  to  be  understood,  and  which  they 
that  are  unstable  and  unlearned,'  or,  I  may  add,  uncandid  or 
indolent,  '  do  wrest '  and  pervert  from  their  general  and  main 
drift,  from  their  true  and  just  meaning.  I  assert,  and  could 
unanswerably  prove,  that  many  of  the  younger  clergy  — 
some  of  whom  had  been  recently  indebted  to  Dr.  H.,  as  an 
examiner,  for  a  certificate  of  competent  attainments  for  a 
degree,  and  who  were  brought  up  to  judge  him  by  means 
hasty,  indecent,  unfair,  and  in  their  consequences  irreparably 
pernicious,  were  in  my  own  knowledge  both  '  unstable  and 
unlearned  ;'  and  I  humbly  ask  whether  the  boisterous  violence 
betrayed  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  theatre  by  an  assemblage  of 
clergymen,  in  the  act  of  passing  what  ought  to  be,  to  them  at 
least,  a  painful  censure  upon  a  Christian  of  acknowledged 
amiableness  of  character,  was  not  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
such  weighty  and  momentous  causes  ought  not  to  come  for 
decision  before  such  youthful  and  inexperienced  minds,  which, 
on  first  entering  the  Church,  are  usually  swollen  with  the  pride 
of  exclusive  orthodoxy,  are  full  of  texts,  articles,  and  arguments, 
and  fierce  in  defence  of  their  tenets  against  all  assailants,  actual 
or  fancied. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  humbly  ask  the  older,  more  grave,  more 
decent,  more  pure-minded  of  those  who  on  that  day  were, 
doubtless  painfully  to  their  own  feelings,  mixed  up  with  the 
frantic  throng,  whether  they  in  their  consciences  thought  that 
the  true  religion,  the  practical  piety,  the  charity,  the  spiritual 
interests  of  these  teachers  of  'peace  on  earth,'  and,  through 
them,  of  the  community,  were  likely  to  be  promoted  by  that 
day's  support,  as  they  believed  it,  of  orthodoxy  ? 

On  the  subject  of  the  Convocation  of  March  22,  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Whately 
gives  Dr.  Hampden's  own  account  of  it : — 
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Dr.  Hampden  to  Archbishop  Whately. 

April  7,  1836. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  write  to  you  for  some  days  past,  but 
my  mind  has  really  been  so  much  engaged,  that  I  have  scarcely 
known  what  to  turn  to  first.  In  the  meantime,  you  have  not, 
of  course,  been  ignorant  of  what  has  been  doing  here  ;  you  will 
have  heard  of  that  previous  Convocation  of  the  22nd,  of  the 
intercession  of  the  Proctors,  and  the  political  proceedings  in 
Brasenose  Hall  afterwards,  under  the  management  of  -  —  and 

,  and  others  of  the  same  party.     The  noble  conduct  of  the 

Proctors  on  the  occasion  has  attracted  to  them  some  of  the 
violence  which  was  before  directed  against  me  singly.  A 
threat,  indeed,  has  been  made  to  the  junior  Proctor  (Reynolds  of 
Jesus  College)  that  his  Divinity  degree  will  be  stopped.  Still 
the  storm  has  not  been  warded  off  me.  I  am  told  I  may  ex 
pect  it  to  be  renewed  with  increased  fury  in  a  few  days.  One 
of  the  zealots  has  said,  I  hear,  that  he  would  rather  die  than 
let  it  drop.  Such,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  the  prose 
cution.  It  is  only  a  deceitful  calm  just  at  present,  and 
unless  there  is  more  prudence  and  right  feeling  in  the  Board  of 
Heads  than  have  hitherto  appeared  at  that  board,  the  scenes  of 
last  term  have  only  passed  to  be  reacted  in  the  next.  I  thank 
you  most  cordially  for  the  suggestions  you  have  so  kindly  given 
me,  and  the  timely  support  and  encouragement  which  I  have 
received  from  the  expression  of  your  sympathy.  But  what  is  to 
be  done,  after  all,  against  such  opponents — men  to  whose 
reason  or  feelings  you  can  make  no  appeal  ? 
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CHAPTEE   VII. 

DR.  HAMPDEN  AT  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  AGITATION  ON  HIS  APPOINT 
MENT  AS  REGIUS  PROFESSOR — HIS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
HIS  WRITINGS  —  LETTER  TO  BISHOP  PHILLPOTTS  —  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
HIS  OPPONENTS  —  '  SELECT  PREACHERS  '  STATUTE  PASSED  —  MR.  W.  W. 
HULL'S  PAMPHLET — DR.  ARNOLD'S  FEELING  IN  THE  MATTER — LETTER 
FROM  THE  DUKE  OF  SUSSEX — CONVERSATION  WITH  AN  UNITARIAN. 


THE  position  in  which  Dr.  Hampden  found  himself  on  the 
occasion  of  his  appointment  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
was  a  strange  one  for  any  man  to  be  placed  in :  to  awake 
one  morning  and  find  that  he  was  suddenly  regarded  in  a 
new  and  most  unexpected  light  by  those  whom  he  had 
been  daily  meeting  in  friendly  intercourse.  He  had  taken 
no  action  himself,  but  gone  quietly  about  the  business 
which  the  University  had  entrusted  to  him,  and  in  so  open 
and  direct  a  manner,  that  he  might  have  taken  to  him 
self  the  words — '  I  ever  taught  in  your  streets  ;  in  secret 
I  have  done  nothing  :  and  not  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but 
through  years.'  And  what  had  wrought  this  change  ?  A 
reported  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  with  an  offer  of 
preferment.  His  first  sensation  was  one  of  utter  astonish 
ment  :  it  was  a  rough  awakening.  The  second,  some 
thing  of  pain  and  regret,  that  never  left  him,  at  the  great 
want  of  kindness  (nay,  of  ordinary  courtesy)  from  many 
towards  whom  his  sentiments  had  been  always  kind- 
kinder  perhaps  than  they  were  aware.  For  his  shyness 
made  him  always  shrink  from  any  display  of  his  feelings. 
Still,  many  must  have  remembered  the  quiet  conlidence 
in  their  goodwill  towards  him  with  which  he  met  them. 
After  the  first  shock,  he  took  the  matter  sadly  home  to 
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his  heart,  rarely  speaking  of  it  even  in  his  family.  And 
he  went  forth  alone,  calmly  though  resolutely,  to  meet 
the  storm  that  had  burst  upon  him.  Conscious  that 
neither  in  word,  thought,  nor  deed  he  had  provoked  it,  he 
believed  in  God  that  He  would  help  him. 

His  name  was  made  to  ring  through  the  land  coupled 
with  such  hard  terms  as k  heretic,' '  latitudinarian,' '  sceptic.' 
In  his  '  Inaugural  Lecture '  he  speaks  of  such  charges  as 
being  obviously  the  most  difficult  to  remove  : — '  They  are 
of  so  vague  a  nature  that  eacli  person  adapts  to  them  the 
chimera  of  his  own  fears  and  fancies,  and  there  is  no  know 
ing  to  what  point  to  address  a  refutation.  A  refutation  in 
fact  is  impossible,  of  the  ten  thousand  opinions  by  which  so 
vague  a  charge  may  be  interpreted.'  *  Detached  passages 
were  taken  from  his  works,  even  in  half-sentences,  and 
italics  added.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  seems  like  to 
one  sending  a  challenge  to  an  adversary,  and  then  taking 
an  opportunity  of  tampering  with  his  weapons.  For,  to 
an  author,  are  not  his  words,  his  sentences,  as  he  himself 
places  them,  his  weapons  ?  It  is  true,  the  extracts  brought 
together  in  this  manner  were  prefaced  with  high-sounding 
phrases — 

Kiihn  war  das  Wort,  well  es  die  That  nicht  war.t 

<  Nothing,'  as  Dr.  Hampden  himself  said,  'is  easier  than 
to  detach  sentences  from  the  context  and  general  scheme 
of  an  author's  observations,  and  to  found  on  them  almost 
any  charge  which  an  objector's  own  views  may  suggest. 
It  is  but  a  light  task  to  leave  out  what  explains,  or 
qualifies,  or  restricts,  the  meaning  of  the  sentences,  and 
to  give  them  a  repulsive  air  by  the  hardness  and  crooked 
ness  of  the  sense  put  upon  them.  It  is  a  familiar  rhe 
torical  art,  ajingere  vicina  virtutibus  vitia,  and  to  make 
an  author  guilty  of  the  paralogisms  of  his  perverse  or 
ignorant  interpreter.  All  this  is  easy  enough.  But  when 

*  Inaugural  Lecture,  p.  26. 
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once  suspicions  have  been  scattered  among  the  public,  it 
is  no  light  task  to  undo  the  delusion.  The  sophistry  may 
be  exposed,  but  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  many 
remains  ;  all  have  not  the  power  to  revert  to  their  former 
simplicity :  their  feelings  have  been  alienated,  and  they 
hear  only  to  disapprove  and  condemn. 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  misconstruction  of  an  author's 
meaning  in  all  instances  to  the  fault  of  the  person  who 
misconstrues  it.  It  may  be  often  due  to  the  ambiguity 
of  words  and  forms  of  expression.  Unless  an  author 
therefore  can  claim  (which  I  am  far  from  doing)  to  have 
in  every  case  most  scrupulously  guarded  his  expressions, 
so  as  to  render  mistake  of  his  sense  unavoidable,  candour 
requires  him  to  take  to  himself  some  portion  of  the  blame 
of  being  misunderstood.  I  am  not  therefore  obstinately 
bent  on  maintaining  the  use  of  particular  words,  which, 
however  unexceptionable  in  my  own  view,  appear  objec 
tionable  to  others.  Though  I  may  think  their  objection  in 
reality  unfounded,  yet,  as  all  writing  is  relative  to  instruc 
tion,  I  am  quite  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  adapting 
phraseology  to  the  apprehension  of  the  hearers,  and  ready 
to  avail  myself  of  my  experience  of  what  is  easily  under 
stood  or  not,  in  order  to  adopt  the  best  mode  of  convey 
ing  the  truth. 

'  But  there  is  a  misconstruction  of  an  author  which  is 
not  his  fault.  It  is  the  overlooking  the  main  drift  of  his 
argument — the  singling  out  passages  for  a  particular 
purpose,  perverting  them  to  a  sense  not  the  author's,  as 
I  remarked  just  now — the  fastening  on  him  the  con 
sequences  drawn  by  the  objector — the  giving  an  undue 
prominence  to  what  are  only  subordinate  parts  of  his 
argument  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  his  whole 
design  ;  or  if  the  passages  be  really  important,  attributing 
to  them  an  importance  which  he  had  not  in  view.  In 
these  and  other  ways  an  author  may  be  greatly  mis 
represented,  and  a  sensitiveness  of  objection  may  be  created 
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against  his  statements  which  precludes  all  fair  and  reason 
able  hearing  of  his  real  argument.'* 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  bishops  to  require  from 
all  candidates  for  ordination  a  testimonial  from  the  Eegius 
Professor  of  having  attended  his  course  of  Divinity  lectures. 
This  testimonial  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Phillpotts) 
thought  fit  to  dispense  with  at  this  time ;  and  he  wrote 
to  the  Professor  to  acquaint  him  with  the  change.  The 
following  letter  was  written  by  Dr.  Hampden  in  reply  : — 

Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

St.  Mary  Hall :  March  8,  1836. 

I  beg  leave  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  favour  of  your 
communication.  I  of  course  have  no  right  to  make  any  remark 
on  what  your  lordship  may  require  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders ;  nor  am  I  entitled  to  consider  your  dispensing  with  my 
testimonial  as  any  disrespect  to  myself.  I  would  only  make  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  intimated 
your  intention  to  me.  May  I  be  allowed  to  take  this  oppor 
tunity  of  stating  that,  in  my  'Bampton  Lectures,'  the  work 
which  my  adversaries  here  have  invidiously  attacked,  I  had 
no  other  object  but  to  give  a  history  of  some  leading  technical 
terms  of  theology.  The  line  of  observation  which  I  took  in 
that  work  is  quite  new,  even  to  the  generality  of  studious 
readers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  some  misconceptions  of  my  argument.  But  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  some  persons  (and  it  is  the  mistakes  and 
misstatements  of  these  that  have  occasioned  the  present  outcry) 
so  grossly  perverting  my  meaning,  as  often  to  fasten  on  me  as 
my  own  conclusions,  what  I  have  given  only  as  the  reasoning  of 
others ;  and  to  construe  an  account  of  mere  phraseology  into 
an  explanation  of  the  doctrines  themselves  expressed  by  it.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  have  put  forth  a  perfect  work  in  that  or  any 
thing  else  I  have  written.  But  I  solemnly  assert  that,  in  all 
that  I  have  written,  I  have  had  the  most  sincere  and  earnest 
intention  of  maintaining  the  truths  of  Scripture,  as  taught  in 
the  Articles  and  Formularies  of  the  Church,  and  that  all  my 

*  Inaugural  Lecture,  p.  27. 
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expressions  naturally  admit  of  this  bearing.  I  trust  that  time 
and  calm  reflection  will  convince  the  public  of  this  ;  but  no 
reason  can  be  heard  amidst  the  present  storm.  It  may,  how 
ever,  enable  your  lordship  to  judge  in  some  measure  of  the 
character  of  the  opposition  by  which  I  have  been  assailed,  if  I 
refer  you  to  some  of  the  works  of  those  who  have  taken  a  lead 
on  this  occasion — the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  printed  here, 
especially  the  latest  tracts  in  the  collection,  those  on  Baptism 
by  Mr.  Pusey ;  and  the  third  volume  of  '  Parochial  Sermons,' 
by  Mr.  Newman,  particularly  Sermons  13th  and  14th  of  that 
volume. 

May  I  further  take  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  your  lord 
ship's  candour  for  an  enlarged  judgment  of  the  tendency  of  my 
theological  teaching,  from  a  survey  of  all  my  writings,  and  not 
from  one  or  two  directed  to  a  peculiar  purpose,  to  which  atten 
tion  has  now  been  exclusively  called  ?  Even,  however,  looking 
at  my  'Bampton  Lectures'  alone,  I  could  mention  instances  of 
serious  Christians  who  have  read  them  without  perceiving  any 
dangerous  tendency  in  the  argument,  and  who  have  expressed 
to  me  the  Christian  instruction  they  have  received  from  them. 

The  difference  of  his  theological  opinions  from  those  of 
the  party  who  opposed  his  appointment,  was  not  in 
stronger  contrast  than  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  he 
met  the  opposition.  Fearlessly  as  he  always  stated  his  own 
opinions,  he  is  cautious  when  he  speaks  of  the  opinions 
of  those  who  differ  from  him.  In  the  rare  instances  in 
which  he  refers  directly  to  publications,  as  in  the  letter  to 
Bishop  Phillpotts,  he  gives  neither  '  extracts  '  nor  '  state 
ments,'  but  he  refers  to  the  work  in  question,  or  the 
chapter,  or  the  page,  and  invites  the  enquirer  to  meet 
the  author  on  his  own  terms.  No  hurry  or  anxiety  for 
success  made  him  indifferent  to  the  means  employed  to 
secure  it.  Many  of  his  friends  were  desirous  of  a  more 
combined  effort  in  his  favour  ;  he  invariably  replied  to  the 
same  effect : — '  There  is  no  chance,  of  course,  of  our  being 
able  to  throw  out  the  statute,  but  a  good  minority  will  be 
everything.  It  is  matter,  however,  of  great  regret  to  me 
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to  give  so  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  my  good 
friends.  I  think  it  will  be  better  that  we  should  not 
resort  to  any  of  the  electioneering  methods  which  have 
been  employed  on  the  other  side,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  no  committee.'  Again,  he  writes  in 
reply  to  a  friendly  offer  of  support  in  Convocation  : — '  I 
shall  feel  very  greatly  obliged  by  your  support,  and  that 
of  any  member  of  Convocation  with  whom  you  may 
possess  any  influence.  I  would  not  presume  to  ask  such  a 
favour  as  that  you  should  come  up  to  Oxford  purposely  for 
the  occasion,  but  for  the  great  importance  of  the  question 
at  stake,  which  is  no  less  than  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  writing.' 

A  few  slight  lines  of  a  hastily  written  note,  in  which 
he  asks  a  friend's  assistance  in  the  duties  at  St.  Mary 
Hall,  unimportant  as  they  are,  mark  how  mindful  of 
others  lie  was  even  under  the  pressure  of  such  trying 
circumstances  : — '  Could  you  oblige  me  by  looking  after 
my  men  here  for  the  next  three  days  ?  I  am  going  to 
London  in  the  course  of  to-day.  But  let  me  observe  that 
I  would  have  you  consider  whether  your  being  known  to 
assist  me  in  the  duties  here  would  be  at  all  prejudicial  to 
you  witli  reference  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  chair  ;  and  if 
so,  do  not  hesitate  to  refuse.  I  have  time  yet  to  make 
some  other  arrangement  before  I  go.' 

Little  as  this  Christian  temper  of  mind  availed  at  the 
moment,  in  later  years  it  was  keenly  felt  by  many,  and  a 
change  of  feeling  towards  him  was  expressed,  under  cir 
cumstances  and  in  a  manner  peculiarly  gratifying. 

The  late  Rev.  John  Miller,  of  Bockleton,  the  author  of 
one  of  the  angriest  pamphlets  at  this  time  (1836),  many 
years  afterwards  meeting  him  as  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
subsequently  wrote  to  him  as  follows : — '  There  was  a 
friendliness  of  manner  in  your  lordship's  recognition  of 
me  at  Tenbury  on  Monday  last,  which  makes  me  unwilling 
not  to  express  my  sense  of  it,  and  to  give  distinct  evidence 
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of  a  like  good  spirit  in  return.  If  I  refrain  from  any 
reference  to  the  past,  in  a  case  where  time  would  appear 
to  have  done  its  healing  work  silently  and  effectually,  it  is 
not  because  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  whicli  might 
otherwise  call  for  explanation  on  my  part,  but  only 
from  a  persuasion  of  there  being  much  truth  in  the  adage, 
that  "least  said  is  soonest  mended."  I  should  imagine 
that,  in  most  passing  estrangements,  earnest  and  honest 
men  would  be  well  content  to  make  mutual  retrospective 
admissions,  were  it  not  an  unfortunate  tendency  of  expe 
rience  to  show  the  danger  of  too  much  openness  and 
candour.  I  beg,  therefore,  simply  to  thank  your  lordship, 
and  to  observe  that  anything  like  personal  ill-will  between 
us  must  have  been  impossible,  looking  back  from  this  day 
to  that  when  we  were  brother-curates  (as  I  believe)  on 
either  sidexof  Shrivenham,  with  good  Archdeacon  Berens 
between  us — not  to  keep  the  peace,  but  to  be  the  friend 
and  encourager  of  both/ 

But  to  return  to  the  earlier  period  with  which  the 
present  portion  of  these  pages  is  occupied. 

The  adverse  statute,  that  had  been  dismissed  from 
Convocation  by  the  veto  of  the  Proctors,*  was  again 
brought  forward  in  May  and  passed  Convocation,  there 
having  been  a  change  of  Proctors,  and  those  then  in 
office  being  men  of  different  calibre  from  the  former  ones. 

Several  pamphlets  were  published  by  persons  in 
terested  for  Dr.  Hampden,  and  in  favour  of  the  views 
maintained  in  his  writings.  The  author  f  of  a  pam 
phlet  entitled,  c  Eemarks  Intended  to  Show  How  Far 
Dr.  Hampden  may  have  been  Misunderstood  and  Misre 
presented  during  the  Present  Controversy  at  Oxford,'  says 
in  a  note  : — '  His  opinions  (Dr.  Hampden's)  are  known  to 
me  only  by  his  own  four  books,  and  if  I  have  stated  any 

*  See  p.  67. 

t  William  Winstanley   Hull,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College. 
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of  them  erroneously,  it  lias  not  been  by  turning  them  to 
the  bad  side.  We  have  not  met  since  1814,  when  I  took 
my  degree.'  The  pamphlet  was  sent  to  the  Professor,  who 
wrote  his  acknowledgments  to  the  author,  and  stated  his 
conviction  that  the  pamphlet  would  be  of  service  to  the 
cause  for  the  very  reason  which  the  author  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  objection — that  it  was  the  work  of  a  layman, 
and  of  one  on  whom  he  had  no  personal  claims  of  friend 
ship,  lie  went  on  to  say  :— 

Dr.  Hampden  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hull. 

I  beg  to  make  the  most  implicit  declaration  to  you  of  my 
continuing  unchanged  in  those  views  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  are  contained  in  my  fourth  sermon ;  and  you  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  it  in  the  way  you  propose.  I 
may  perhaps  have  made  some  slight  verbal  corrections  in  the 
proof,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have.  But  when  I  accept  your 
kind  proposal,  allow  me  to  add  that  I  do  so  with  the  reserve 
due  to  your  own  feelings,  and  would  be  understood,  as  far  as 
my  wishes  are  concerned,  still  to  leave  the  matter  open  to  your 
free  deliberation.  Personal  controversy  is  what  I  have  stu 
diously  avoided  myself,  having  observed  how  much  uneasiness 
it  produces,  and  how  little  it  conduces  to  the  attainment  of 
truth.  I  would  not,  therefore,  say  anything  to  involve  another 
in  such  a  course.  You  will  probably  have  seen  Mr.  Wood- 
gate's  pamphlet.  I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  have  understood  he 
takes  a  strange  line  of  argument,  built  on  a  false  analogy 
between  differences  of  opinion  in  religion,  and  differences  of 
right  and  wrong  in  morals — as  if  looking  charitably  at  the 
religious  opinions  of  others  were  the  same  thing  as  a  person 
being  moral  himself,  but  excusing  or  making  light  of  immo 
rality  in  another. 

From  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hull  the  following  extract 
is  taken: — 

St.  Mary  Hall  :  April  22,  1836. 

The  ground  which  the  party  is  now  taking  is  still  worse  than 
anything  they  have  already  done.  The  effect  which  they  are 
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trying  to  produce  was  evidenced  to  me  by  an  anonymous  letter 
I  received  this  morning  signed  '  A  Graduate  of  the  University,' 
with  the  post-mark  '  Burford.'  Speaking  of  '  the  belief  of  many 
that  your  inaugural  lecture  was  got  up  merely  to  serve  a 
present  purpose,  and  that  consequently  all  confidence  in  your 
sincerity  should  cease,'  the  writer  says,  '  I  confess  that  I  know 
nothing  of  your  writings,  but  from  what  I  have  read  in  the 
"  Elucidations  "  and  Mr.  Pusey's  pamphlet.  In  these  pamphlets 
there  is  apparently  enough  to  lead  a  sober-minded  and  scrip- 
turally  taught  individual  to  regret  that  such  speculations  and 
observations  should  have  been  the  production  of  a  member, 
much  less  of  a  minister,  of  our  Church.'  The  writer  further 
professes  his  regret  at  hearing  that  '  the  matter  is  likely  to  be 
renewed,'  and  that  for  his  part  he  could  '  trust'  my  *  sincerity.' 
But  his  manner  of  writing  shows  the  effect  which  the  party 
are  now  labouring  to  produce,  and  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  scandalous.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  public  should  be  fully  aware  in  what  way  the  several 
publications  against  me  have  proceeded  in  making  out  their 
case ;  and  this  I  think  your  pamphlet  shows  distinctly  and 
conclusively. 

In  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  the  extracts  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  passages  from  which  they  had  been 
disjointed.  Each  member  of  Convocation  might  certainly 
have  pursued  this  investigation  for  himself.  And  when 
public  attention  was  called  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
published  extracts  had  been  made,  some  persons  did 
inquire  for  themselves ;  and  both  in  183C,  and  afterwards 
in  1847,  remarkable  instances  occurred  of  many  such 
persons  acknowledging  the  totally  different  impression 
made  upon  them  by  the  passages  as  they  stand  in  the 
original  work.  Still,  few  of  the  crowd  who  assembled 
in  Convocation  on  this  occasion  as  judges  of  doctrine  and 
opinion  were  likely  to  have  ability  or  time  for  such  care 
ful  study.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  con 
sidered  it  necessary.  A  remarkable  passage  in  the  '  Life 
of  Dr.  Arnold'  refers  especially  to  this  point.  It  says  :— 
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'  His  (Dr.  Arnold's)  feelings  at  this  juncture  were 
shared  in  some  respects  by  many  others.  Many  who  in 
general  opinion  widely  differed  from  him,  were  yet 
equally  with  himself  persuaded  that  there  was  great  un 
fairness  in  the  extracts  then  made  from  Dr.  Hampden's 
writings ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 
most  eminent  of  Dr.  Hampden's  opponents  had  any 
sympathy  with  the  conduct  and  feeling  of  the  great  mass 
of  their  supporters.  But  there  were  several  points  which 
combined  to  make  it  peculiarly  exasperating  to  himself. 
The  very  fact  of  an  opposition  to  an  appointment,  which 
on  public  grounds  he  had  so  much  desired,  was  in  itself 
irritating  ;  the  accusations,  which,  whether  just  or  unjust, 
were  based  on  subtle  distinctions  alien  alike  to  his  taste 
and  his  character,  and  especially  calculated  to  offend  and 
astonish  him,  the  general  gathering  of  the  clergy,  both 
of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  fanatics,  and  those  whom 
he  emphatically  denounced  as  the  party  of  Hophni  and 
riiinehas,  to  condemn,  in  his  judgment,  on  false  grounds, 
by  an  irregular  tribunal,  an  innocent  individual,  pro 
voked  in  equal  measure  his  anger  and  his  scorn,  his 
sense  of  truth  and  justice,  arid  his  natural  impetuosity  in 
behalf  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right.'* 

Besides  the  votes  obtained  by  means  of  extracts  so 
made,  the  political  element  was  strongly  brought  into 
play  to  swell  the  majority  in  the  Oxford  Convocation. 
The  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  unpopular  with 
the  main  body  in  the  University,  and  also  with  the 
country  clergy,  at  that  time. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  II.E.II.  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  which  expresses  the  independent  opinion 
of  one  of  high  station,  whose  only  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Ilampden  was  through  his  published  writings,  but 
whose  generosity  of  feeling  towards  one  placed  in  such 
trying  circumstances  is  freely  expressed  : — 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  Dr.  Hampden. 

Kensington  Palace:  June  5,  1837. 

....  I  have  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  subjects  of  this 
kind  are  considered  with  more  calmness  than  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  viewed  and  learned  with  the  deepest 
concern  the  unfair  and  unjust  attacks  which  were  made  on 
your  first  edition  of  the  4  Bampton  Lectures ; '  and  they  were 
rendered  the  more  disreputable,  as  the  works  had  never  been 
noticed  in  a  hostile  manner  until  a  public  testimony  of  the 
approval  of  a  Liberal  Government  had  been  conferred  on  you ; 
thus  I  fear  evincing  that  jealousy,  not  justice,  was  the  prompter 
to  such  acts.  Time,  which  is  the  best  calmer  of  all  passions, 
will,  I  trust,  bring  many  to  their  senses  who  now  seem  to  labour 
under  a  brain-fever ;  when  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  see  their 
errors,  be  sorry  for  the  mischief  they  have  inflicted  on  society 
and  the  personal  wrong  done  to  you,  and  make  that  apology 
which,  as  honest  men,  they  ought  to  do. 

The  following  fragment  of  a  conversation  which  took 
place  about  this  time  between  an  Unitarian  bookseller 
and  a  friend  *  of  the  Eegius  Professor  represents  in  some 
degree  the  opinions  of  a  certain  class  with  respect  to  the 
Oxford  agitation  of  1836  :- 

'  Well,  Mr.  H.,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Oxford  pro 
ceedings  with  respect  to  Dr.  Hampden  ?  * 

Mr.  H. :  c  Very  glad  to  see  things  taking  the  turn  they 
do.' 

'  Why  so  ?  ' 

Mr.  H. :  '  You  know  my  opinions  on  theological  matters 
are  in  conformity  with  the  Unitarians,  and  I  naturally 
wish  them  to  be  more  propagated.  We  certainly  do  not 
acknowledge  Dr.  Hampden  as  one  of  us;  but,  as  a  Liberal 
head  in  the  University,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Dissenters  admitted,  which  would  have  been  very  un 
fortunate  for  us.  The  sons  of  our  rich  Unitarians  would 

*  Colonel  Moody,  R.E. 
G 
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have  gone  then,  and  nine  out  of  ten  would  have  gone 

over   to   the    Church.     A  friend  of  mine   (Mr.   S , 

formerly  M.P.  for  Norwich),  the  other  day  was  complain 
ing  of  his  folly  in  letting  two  of  his  sons  go  to  Cambridge, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  they  have  both  abandoned 
their  father's  creed.' 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

THE  '  DUBLIN  REVIEW  '  ON  THE  AGITATION — SECOND  EDITION  OF  '  BAMPTON 
LECTURES'— '  INTRODUCTION  '  PREFIXED — DR.  HAMPDEN'S  ENTRY  ON 
HIS  WORK  AS  REGIUS  PROFESSOR — RESULTS — LETTER  TO  MR.  W.  W. 
HULL — TO  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY — ATTITUDE  AS  REGARDS  THE  TRACT 
PARTY — DR.  ARNOLD'S  VIEW  OF  DR.  HAMPDEN'S  POSITION — CORRE 
SPONDENCE  WITH  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  (1837), 

THE  excitement  that  began  at  Oxford  spread  far  and  near, 
and  seems  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  all  classes 
and  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 

The  '  Dublin  Eeview '  (a  Bonian  Catholic  publication) 
of  May  1836  discusses  the  case  for  the  instruction  of  its 
readers.  It  confesses  itself  fairly  puzzled  to  understand 
the  views  held  by  those  who  protested  so  loudly  against 
the  Eegius  Professor.  The  Eeviewer  says  :  '  We  feel 
obliged  to  confess,  that,  in  looking  over  the  controversial 
tracts  which  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
theological  chair  of  Oxford  has  called  into  being,  our 
minds  have  been  crossed  by  feelings,  which  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  reconcile  together,  or  even  to  analyse,  with 
satisfaction  to  ourselves.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  learned 
and  zealous,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  some 
instances,  amiable  men,  contending,  in  the  spirit  which 
belongs  to  a  better  church  and  a  better  cause,  in  favour 
of  a  rigid  adherence  to  principles  and  doctrines  which  ice 
must  approve ;  yet,  thereby  departing  from  the  consistency 
of  their  professed  faith,  and  betraying  how  powerless  they 
are  in  wielding  the  weapons  which  it  has  long  since 
blunted,  and  then  thrown  aside.' 

While  reviews  and  pamphlets  were  falling  around  him 
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like  leaves  in  autumn,  the  Professor  was  calmly '  minding 
his  business :  '  not  indifferent,  but  applying  himself  to  his 
own  work  with  the  persistency  which  so  essentially  be 
longed  to  his  character.  On  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  his  '  Bampton  Lectures,1  he  wrote  an  Introduc 
tion  ;  his  object  in  so  doing  is  best  told  in  his  own  words. 
After  referring  to  the  attacks  made  on  him  and  his  works, 
he  says  :  '  Some  may  have  thought,  that  I  have  been 
wanting  to  myself,  in  not  entering  into  personal  con 
troversy  with  my  adversaries  ;  and  may  have  expected, 
that  I  should  at  least  show  some  impatience  under 
unmerited  attacks,  some  anxiety  to  vindicate  myself  from 
calumnious  imputations. 

'  First  then,  I  would  observe,  that  I  am,  by  natural 
disposition,  utterly  averse  to  polemical  disputation.  I 
prefer  leaving  the  cause  in  the  hands  of  the  public;  having 
no  desire,  that  anything  advanced  in  my  writings  should 
stand  its  ground  by  the  temporary  aid  of  argumentative 
defence ;  and  being  perfectly  content  that  it  should  fall, 
if  unable  to  abide  the  test  of  time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  theological  controversy  may  not  be  carried  on  in  a 
Christian  spirit ;  and  that  it  may  not  sometimes  do  good. 
But  its  observed  tendency  is  to  hurt  the  Christian  tem 
per  ;  and  its  use  as  an  instrument  of  truth  is  extremely 
hazardous. 

6  In  the  next  place,  I  have  not  felt  that  the  writings  so 
vehemently  railed  against,  have  been  substantially  assailed. 
I  have  been  distressed — who  cannot  have  been  distressed? 
— to  see  questions  of  truth,  of  religious  truth  above  all, 
arbitrated,  like  measures  of  political  expediency,  by 
personal  and  party  influence,  by  appeals  to  feelings  and 
prejudices,  by  the  gathering  of  numbers,  and  the  loudest 
cry.  But  where  was  the  argument,  where  the  evidence 
of  truth,  in  such  proceedings  ?  So  far  as  they  admitted 
an  answer,  they  have  received  it  in  the  sentence  of  public 
opinion.  Setting  aside  however  these  unargumentative 
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attacks,*  I  have  really  seen  nothing  in  those  professedly 
argumentative,  that  should  demand  an  answer.  I  am 
not  singular  in  discovering,  even  in  this  class,  much  to 
offend  the  dispassionate  inquirer.  What  was  wanted,  was, 
temperate,  and  learned,  and  well-reasoned  discussion  of 
the  points  at  issue.  Has  such  appeared  ?  Of  the  reverse 
has  there  not  been  abundance  ? 

6  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  presume  to  assert,  that  my 
publications  are  without  fault.  Probably  there  are  faults 
and  mistakes  in  them.  Imperfections  there  are  doubtless. 
And  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  blame  to  myself,  if  by  an 
incomplete  development  of  my  views  I  should  have 
given  occasion  to  any  single-minded  reader  to  misap 
prehend  my  meaning,  and  adopt  an  error.  But  it  does 
not  appear,  that  any  such  reader  has  been  misled.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  the  testimony  of  many  to  the  right 
impressions  which  they  have  received  from  a  perusal  of 
my  Bampton  Lectures  and  other  publications.  My  present 
assailants  certainly  have  made  a  great  parade  of  objections. 
With  a  minute  diligence,  they  have  turned  over  the 
leaves,  and  drawn  their  line  on  many  a  passage  and  many 
a  word.  But  with  all  these  painful  efforts,  they  have 
made  out  no  case  against  my  argument.  I  see  no  reason, 
from  what  they  have  alleged,  for  changing  a  single 
opinion,  or  retracting  a  single  statement.  Nor  indeed,  in 
that  posture  of  mind  in  which  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  work  of  criticism,  were  they  likely  to  discover  any 
real  objections.  My  writings,  it  is  clear,  have  been 
searched  by  them  for  evidence  of  principles  to  which 
they  were  themselves  previously  opposed,  and  in  justifi- 

*  In  the  Recollections  of  Oxford  by  G.  V.  Cox,  mention  is  made  of  two 
publications  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  of  Queen's  College,  one  of  which,  Mr.  Cox. 
says,  was  '  accompanied  with  a  correspondence  (of  75  pp.)  with  some  of 
the  Oxford  authorities,  in  connection  with,  and  expressive  of,  poor  Mr. 
Lancaster's  trouble  and  indignation  at  losing  his  preaching-turns  from 
Queen's  College,  in  consequence  of  coarse  invectives  (e.g.  "  that  atrocious 
Professor")  hurled  by  him  from  St.  Mary's  pulpit  at  Dr.  Ilampden!' 
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cation  of  a  course  of  conduct  to  which  they  were  already 
committed.  And  it  seems  a  superfluous  labour  to  address 
refutation  to  constructions  and  arguings,  which  derive 
their  being  and  form  from  particular  minds,  and  are  not 
based  on  free  and  large  grounds  of  inquiry. 

4  Still,  as  public  attention  has  been  so  earnestly  impor 
tuned  to  my  writings,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  avail 
myself  of  the  call  for  another  edition  of  my  Bampton 
Lectures,  to  give  a  general  introduction  to  the  views  con 
tained  in  them.  The  work  itself,  being  originally  intended 
for  a  learned  audience,  may  not  unreasonably  appear 
difficult  to  some  persons,  even  if  there  were  no  prejudices 
excited  in  their  minds  against  it.  It  seems  expedient, 
therefore, — especially  as  the  work  will  now  undoubtedly 
find  its  way  to  a  much  larger  circle, — to  prepare  the 
general  reader  for  entering  on  the  argument,  by  some 
preliminary  observations. 

4  More  particularly,  now  that  much  party-colouring  has 
been  scattered  over  it,  I  feel  it  but  due  to  my  station, 
and  to  the  cause  of  truth, — which  I  firmly  hold  to  be  on 
the  side  of  that  work, — to  endeavour  to  smooth  the  access 
to  it,  and  show,  that  candid  readers  have  no  real  ground 
for  regarding  it  with  suspicion.  I  have  no  expectation,  in 
doing  so,  that  anything  I  may  say,  will  reconcile  the 
determined  controversialist.  Such  an  expectation  would 
not  be  warranted  by  experience.  I  shall  be  happy,  if, 
on  the  whole,  but  one  ray  of  light  shall  fall  on  the 
cloud  of  his  misconceptions.'* 

He  now  took  up  his  residence  at  Christ  Church,  and 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  began  a  course 
both  of  public  and  private  lectures,  Amidst  many 
troubles  and  anxieties  he  had  the  great  and  crowning 
happiness  of  feeling  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  dif 
ficulties  and  hindrances,  his  sincere  endeavours  to  do  his 

*  Introduction  to  Hampton  Lectures,  third  edition,  p.  xvii. 
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duty  were  so  far  successful,  that  his  lectures  were  far 
more  numerously  attended  than  any  Divinity  lectures 
previously,  and  that  his  audience  were  interested  in,  and 
grateful  for,  his  instruction.  And  in  after  years  his 
counsel  and  advice  were  asked  by  those  who  had  listened 
to  and  remembered  his  teaching  as  Begins  Professor. 
Such  testimony  as  this  was  peculiarly  gratifying  tc  him, 
and  moved  his  feelings  deeply :  it  made  him,  lie  would 
say,  'feel  humble  and  thankful/  In  letters  to  friends 
he  dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  success  of  his  lectures. 
To  Mr.  W.  W.  Hull  he  writes  :— 


Dr.  Hampden  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hull. 

I  fear  you  may  have  thought  me  ungrateful  for  all  your 
kindness  in  not  sooner  making  my  acknowledgments  and 
thanking  you,  too,  for  your  last  letter.  But  then  I  have  been 
so  closely  and  so  anxiously  engaged  in  the  meantime,  that  I 
am  sure  you  have  made  every  allowance  for  me.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  course  of  lectures,  which  I  determined  on  giving 
against  all  probability  of  tny  being  ready  with  them  at  the 
time  appointed,  have  kept  me  incessantly  at  work — and  that 
amidst  sundry  interruptions  from  calls  and  little  matters  of 
business.  But  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have  a  little  breathing 
time,  and  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  writing  to  you.  And 
I  am  sure  too  you  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  lectures 
have  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of  the  good  wishes  of  my  friends. 
I  had  a  class  of  upwards  of  an  hundred — a  good  commentary 
on  the  nullam  fiduciam  clause ;  as  far  as  I  could  observe  all 
seemed  animated  by  the  best  spirit. 

The  party's  Professor,*  the  Lady  Margaret,  was  stirred  up  to 
rub  the  dust  off  his  arms  and  enter  into  a  contest  of  doing 
good  with  me  ;  which  I  did  not  at  all  regret,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  field,  and  the  more  jealousy  we  can  have  in  this 
way  the  better.  I  hope,  indeed,  after  the  vacation  to  bring  a 
still  stronger  force,  in  the  form  of  additional  lectures,  as  I 

The  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  was  substituted  for  the  Queen's  Professor 
in  the  statute  passed  ngainst  Dr.  Hampden  in  1836  (see  pp.  60,  77). 
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think  it  will  he  desirable  to  organise  a  board,  with  the  Kegius 
Professor  at  the  head,  to  lecture  simultaneously  in  different 
departments  of  Theology,*  and  so  as  to  take  in  men  of  different 
standing  in  the  University  by  lectures  adapted  to  each  class. 

The  reports  I  hear  of  C.'s  pamphlet  agree  with  what  you  say 
of  it.  It  is  chiefly,  I  hear,  against  Arnold — solido  inlidet  dentem. 
Mr.  C.  is  well  known  for  his  vehemence  and  asperity.  In  this 
case,  I  suppose,  he  is  the  organ  of  the  old  High  Church. 

To  Archbishop  Whately  he  gives  a  further  account  of 
what  was  then  passing  : — 

Dr.  Hampden  to  Archbiskap  Whately. 

My  dear  Archbishop, — I  must  not  defer  longer  thanking  you 
for  kindly  sending  me  your  late  Charge  and  the  little  Tract  on 
the  Irvingites.  I  have  read  them  all  with  great  interest.  The 
latter  goes  beyond  the  Irvingites  and  extends  to  some  other 
persons  of  the  present  day,  who  expect  that  themselves  and 
their  dicta  should  be  viewed  with  the  deference  due  to 
Apostles. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  all  is  quiet  here  now,  at  least  on 
the  surface.  On  taking  up  my  residence  here,  I  have  been 
received  with  great  courtesy.  I  wish,  of  course,  to  meet  all 
demonstrations  of  goodwill  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  But  I 
cannot  help  feeling  uncomfortable  when  I  think  of  the  maxim 
oderunt  quern  Iccserint.  May  it  prove  false  in  my  case  at 
least. 

I  have  delivered  in  a  protest  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  against 
the  nomination  of  Select  Preachers  under  their  late  iniquitous 
statute.  In  the  meantime  the  case  is  still  before  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Dr.  Lushington,  waiting  their  final  opinion  as  to 
the  right  of  appeal.  They  still  hold  their  opinion  given  in 
the  former  case  that  the  statute  is  illegal.  The  point  now  to 
be1  decided  is,  whether  the  King  is  Visitor  in  his  civil  capacity 
or  only  jure  ecclesiastico. 

I  am  going  on  quite  prosperously  with  my  public  lectures, 

*  This  was  afterwards  accomplished.    See  p.  114. 
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in  point  of  attendance,  so  that  the  adversaries  have  accom 
plished  nothing  against  me  in  that  way,  with  all  their  efforts, 
and  even  with  Bishop  Phillpotts  to  their  support. 

I  do  not  feel  satisfied  (as  who  can  ?)  with  the  present  state 
of  theological  instruction  in  the  University,  and  I  am  desirous 
of  receiving  your  advice  on  the  subject.  My  idea  is,  that 
there  should  be  a  board  of  lecturers  established  by  the  Begins 
Professor  and  acting  in  concert  with  him,  in  the  University. 
But  perhaps  there  would  be  much  opposition  to  such  a  plan. 

With  our  united  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Whately,  believe  me 
to  remain,  yours  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

R.  D.  HAMPDEN. 

Deeply  as  he  was  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the 
great  charge  he  had  undertaken  was  '  sowing  the  wheat ' 
rather  than  4  uprooting  the  tares/  nevertheless,  when  the 
occasion  demanded,  his  opinion  was  unhesitatingly  ex 
pressed,  that  the  views  put  forward  by  the  Tract  party  had 
been  the  cause  of  great  evil  in  the  Church,  and  had  pro 
duced  a  natural — though  much  to  be  deplored — reaction 
in  the  disparagement  of  all  authority.*  In  a  letter  to 
Archbishop  Whately,  he  says  : — 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  interesting  memoir  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough  affords  an  illustration  of  this  : — 

1  For  a  time  Clough  was  carried  away,  how  far,  it  is  impossible  with  any 
approach  to  certainty  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  the  new  opinions.  He 
himself  said  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  "  like  a  straw  drawn  up  the 
draught  of  a  chimney,"  yet  in  his  mind  the  disturbance  was  but  temporary. 
His  own  nature  before  long  reasserted  itself,  proving  by  the  strength  of  its 
reaction  how  wholly  impossible  it  was  for  such  a  character  to  accept  any 
merely  external  system  of  authority.  Still,  when  the  torrent  had  subsided, 
he  found  that  not  only  had  it  swept  away  the  new  views  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  leaders  of  the  Romanizing  movement,  but  also  it 
had  shaken  the  whole  foundations  of  his  early  faith,  and  had  forced  him  to 
rely  upon  his  own  endeavours  in  the  search  after  that  truth  which  he  still 
firmly  believed  in.' — Poems  and  Prose  Remains  of  Arthur  Huyh  Clouyh,  $c. 
vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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Dr.  Hampden  to  Archbishop  Whately. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  case  which  perhaps  it  has  not 
occurred  to  you  to  notice  :  the  extreme  arrogance,  and  assump 
tion  of  importance,  on  the  part  of  the  leading  agents  in  the 
persecution.  They  exhibit  themselves  before  the  public  as 
the  living  representation  of  their  own  extravagant  and  false 
theory  of  tradition.  They  expect  to  be  listened  to  accordingly 
as  sacred  oracles,  as  carrying  weight  in  their  ministerial  capa 
city.  Holding  themselves  as  the  proper  maintainers  of  the 
divine  apostolical  tradition,  the  true  inheritors  of  what  Keble 
calls  the  '  episcopal  grace,'  they  feel  themselves  far  above 
the  condition  of  mere  teachers  and  persuaders  of  men.  The 
various  manifestos  and  papers  which  they  have  published,  will 
stand  as  singular  monuments  of  this  overbearing,  anti-Christian 
spirit,  as  I  should  call  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  persons  actuated 
by  such  a  spirit  should  be  despisers  of  all  authority  except  that 
which  founds  itself  on  views  such  as  their  own,  and  while  they 
profess  the  highest  reverence  for  Church  authority  in  the  ab 
stract — authority,  i.e.,  grounded  on  their  theory  of  tradition — 
treat  with  disrespect  any  existing  authority,  or  an  actual 
minister  of  religion  not  of  their  party.  In  fact,  we  are  come 
to  this  point,  that  we  must  debate  afresh  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Reformation  *  was  established,  and  once  more  settle  the 

*  t  It  is  a  curious  case,  and  is  completely,  to  my  mind,  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes  of  the  Reformation.  When  Peter  Martyr  went  down  as  Divinity 
Professor  to  Oxford  in  Edward  YI.'s  time,  he  was  received  by  the 
Catholics  with  precisely  the  same  outcry  with  which  Hampden  has  been 
received  by  the  High  Churchmen,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  I  think  that 
the  Evangelicals  have  in  some  instances  been  led  to  join  in  the  clamour  against 
him,  from  their  foolish  fondness  for  their  particular  phraseology,  and  from  their 
want  of  ability  to  recognise  the  real  features  of  any  movement  of  opinion. 
About  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  when  there  was  really  a  leaven  of  Socinianism 
in  the  Church,  it  showed  itself  in  petitions  to  be  relieved  from  the  Articles, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  strongly  marked  Christian  character  in  the  writings 
of  the  petitioning  party.  But  Hampden  is  doing  what  real  Christian 
reformers  have  ever  done  ;  what  Protestants  did  with  Catholicism,  and  the 
Apostles  with  Judaism.  He  upholds  the  Articles  as  true  in  substance,  he 
maintains  their  usefulness,  and  the  truth  and  importance  of  their  doctrines  ; 
but  lie  sees  that  the  time  is  come  when  their  phraseology  requires  to  be 
protested  against,  as  having,  in  fact,  obstructed  and  embarrassed  the  recep- 
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rule  of  faith,  whether  we  are  to  follow  the  rule  of  Scripture 
alone  or  receive  also  an  '  unwritten  word '  parallel  with  the 
Scripture  and  independent  of  Scripture,  in  spite  of  the  plain 
doctrine  of  our  Articles  on  the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1837,  lie  had  a  lengthened 
correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Chan 
cellor  of  the  University,  relating  to  St.  Mary  Hall.  It 
appears  that  information  had  been  privately  sent  to  the 
Duke  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Hampden,  as  Principal  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  was  not  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
statutes,  because  he  was  not  residing  within  the  w^alls. 
Doubtless  the  information  had  been  conveyed  by  no 
friendly  hand,  and  was  so  worded  as  to  give  to  the  Duke 
"an  impression  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth — namely, 
that  the  Headship  (of  which  he  as  Chancellor  was  the 
patron)  was  made  a  sinecure  by  the  then  Principal.  The 
Duke  seems  to  have  taken  this  information  on  its  own 
showing,  without  any  investigation  into  the  grounds  of 
the  accusation.  Some  notion  of  this  sort  may  have 
occurred  to  him  at  a  later  period ;  for  lie  most  positively 
refused  his  consent  to  the  publication  of  the  correspon 
dence,  though  Dr.  Hampden  was  anxious  that  it  should  be 
printed  at  the  time  :  the  real  state  of  the  case  being,  that 
Dr.  Hampden  continued  to  hold  the  Headship  of  the  Hall 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  friends  in  whose  judgment 
he  had  great  confidence,  and  who  considered  that  while  the 
factious  opposition  to  his  appointment  lasted  (in  the  form 
of  the  statute)  he  ought  to  retain  it.  On  this  account  he 
held  it,  to  his  own  inconvenience.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted 

tion  of  the  very  truths  which  they  intend  to  inculcate.  He  is  engaged 
in  the  same  battle  against  technical  theological  language,  to  which  you 
and  I  have,  I  believe,  an  equal  dislike;  while  he  would  join  us  thoroughly 
in  condemning  the  errors  against  which  the  Articles  were  directed,  and 
holds  exactly  the  language  and  sentiments  which  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  I 
believe,  would  hold  if  they  were  alive  now.' — Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  (Letter  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Hearn),  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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with  the  University  must  have  felt  the  ingratitude,  the 
injustice,  of  such  a  supposition  as  the  one  implied,  seeing 
that  it  was  Dr.  Hampden,  as  Principal,  who  had  converted 
the  Hall  from  a  sort  of  tumble-down  hotel  into  a  place  of 
education,  had  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  it,  had 
laboured  indefatigably  there,  and  was  still  working  there 
with  the  assistance  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  Vice-Princi 
pal  (the  Bev.  W.  Hay  ward  Cox),  a  '  first  class  '  man  of 
great  experience  in  the  University.* 

This  somewhat  curious  correspondence  had  no  result. 
Dr.  Hampden's  only  remark  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
was  :  '  I  wish  he  could  not  have  destroyed  my  illusion  as 
to  his  being  a  magnanimous  person. 'f 

*  See  the  account  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  M.A.  (Rector  of  Ful- 
borough,  Sussex),  p.  31. 

t  Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  position  which  the  Duke  had  taken 
when  applied  to  in  1836  by  Dr.  Hampden  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Heads  with  reference  to  the  illegality  of  the  proposed  statute. 
See  Appendix  13.,  post. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

DISCUSSION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  ON  DR.  HAMPDEN;S  CASE — LORD  RADNOR 
— DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON — LORD  BROUGHAM — LORD  W1NCHILSEA — ARCH 
BISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY — LORD  RADNOR  IN  REPLY — LETTER  FROM  DR. 
HAMPDEN  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

ON  December  21,  1837,  the  Earl  of  Radnor  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  subject  of  Univer 
sity  Reform.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  referred  to 
the  proceedings  at  Oxford  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hampden, 
and  said  :  '  He  would  not  enter  into  the  question,  whether 
alterations  of  the  statutes  ought  to  originate  with  the 
Hebdomadal  Board,  or  with  the  House  of  Convocation ; 
for  he  was  prepared  to  argue  the  total  illegality  and 
incapacity  of  the  University  to  alter  the  statutes  without 
the  consent  of  the  Crown.*  .  .  .  The  University  had, 
therefore,  he  contended,'  committed  a  violation  of  the 
statutes  4  in  the  insult  they  had  offered  to  Dr.  Hampden. 
Without  any  accusation  having  been  made,  they  were  at 
once  the  accusers,  the  judges,  and  the  executioners. 
Dr.  Hampden  was  living  quietly  in  Oxford  as  Regius 
Professor  ;  a  Convocation  was  called,  a  great  stir  was 
made,  the  greatest  activity  was  used  to  get  up  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  coaches  drove  into 
Oxford  with  men  to  give  their  votes  who,  to  his  (Lord 
Radnor's)  certain  knowledge,  knew  little  about  the 
matter,  and  had  never  read  a  single  word  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's  works,  save  and  except  the  extracts  which  his 
enemies  had  circulated  against  him.  He  believed  he 

*  For  the   opinion  of  Sir  John  Campbell  (Attorney-General)  and  Dr. 
Lushingtou,  see  p.  65. 
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could  prove  that  at  the  bar.  Those  men  came  up  to  the 
Convocation,  and  passed  the  statute  by  which  they 
declared  that  some  of  Dr.  Hampden's  writings  contained 
such  theology,  res  theologica,  that  the  Convocation  had 
no  confidence  in  him,  Dr.  Hampden  never  having  been 
summoned  nor  heard  in  his  own  defence.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  speeches  at  the  Convocation  made  by  the  Warden 
of  Merton*  concluded  thus: — "Where  is  the  accuser? 
Where  is  the  accused  ?  What  is  the  accusation  ?  " 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Oxford),  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Eadnor,  made  the 
following  somewhat  strange  remark  : — '  Dr.  Hampden 
had  thought  right,  in  his  inaugural  lecture,  to  state  that 
he  then  felt  it  his  duty  to  explain  the  opinions  which  had 
been  complained  of.  It  was  not  for  him  to  pretend  to 
judge  either  those  opinions  or  that  explanation  ;  but  this 
he  would  venture  to  say,  and  he  believed  their  lordships 
would  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  in  proportion  as  Dr. 
Hampden  had  found  it  necessary  to  give  an  explanation 
of  his  sentiments,  in  the  same  proportion  were  those 
justified  who  had  thought  proper  to  disapprove  of  them.'f 

Lord  Brougham  'protested  against  that  part  of  the 
noble  Duke's  statement  with  regard  to  Dr.  Hampden,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  explanation  given  by  that 
gentleman  of  the  opinions  previously  put  forward  by  him 
afforded  any  justification  of  the  charge  which  had  been 
made  against  him  on  account  of  those  opinions/ 

Lord  Wirichilsea  also  remarked,  '  that  what  had  been 
said  by  Professor  Hampden  had  been  said  only  in  ex 
planation,  and  not  in  contradiction,  of  the  opinions  con 
tained  in  the  pamphlet  which  had  called  forth  animad 
versions  on  the  part  of  the  University.  Moreover,  that 
explanation  had  riot  satisfied  the  great  body  of  the 

*  Dr.  Marsham. 

f  Much  iu  the  same  way,  the  Catechism  might  be  held  to  prove  the  ob 
jectors  to  the  Christian  religion  to  be  in  the  right,  because  it  explains  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  that  religion. 
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University  as  to  Dr.  Hampden's  having  renounced  those 
opinions  to  which  they  were  opposed.' 

Viscount  Melbourne  (then  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
Government)  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  the  same 
evening  said  : — '  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  there 
is  anything  to  be  condemned  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Hampden.  They  are  upon  points  of  extremely  recondite 
and  difficult  scholastic  learning.  Very  few  of  your 
lordships,  indeed,  have  the  means  of  forming  any  sound 
opinion  upon  such  extremely  difficult,  abstruse,  and  ob 
scure  points  as  those.  With  respect  to  an  intimation  that 
was  made  to  me  upon  the  subject  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  made  by  persons 
who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hamp 
den.  I  know  very  little  upon  the  subject,  and  yet  I 
believe  I  know  more  than  those  who  have  opposed  the 
doctor's  nomination.' 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Howley)  spoke 
as  follows  : — '  I  should  not  have  risen  to  say  one  word 
upon  the  motion,  were  it  not  for  an  observation  which 
has  fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount,  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  I  am  certain  that  the  noble  Viscount  did  not 
mean  any  disrespect  to  certain  persons  who  waited  on 
him,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
Eegius  Professorship,  when  he  stated  that  they  appeared 
totally  ignorant  of  the  subject.  I  will  not  say  whether 
I  am  ignorant  of  theology  or  not,  nor  whether  I  am  more 
ignorant  of  it  than  the  noble  Viscount  professes  to  be ; 
neither  will  I  now  allude  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hampden. 
These  opinions  were  announced  in  several  publications, 
and  I  believe  they  gave  dissatisfaction  in  various  quarters. 
They  were,  however,  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
the  opinions  which  produced  the  Eeformation,  and  the 
views  of  Mr.  Locke.  The  question  was,  were  the  opinions 
maintained  by  Dr.  Hampden  consistent  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England?  Upon  this  point,  I  will 
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abstain  from  making  any  observation  now.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  subject.  But  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  make  some  representations  to  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  upon  the  appointment ;  and  I  appeal  to  those 
Ministers  who  were  in  power  previous  to  the  present 
Ministry — I  appeal  to  the  noble  Duke  (Wellington),  and 
to  a  noble  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  left  the  house,  if 
I  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  stood  in  the  way  of  any  man's 
preferment  in  the  Church  ?* 

'Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  induce  me  to 
remonstrate  against  this  or  any  other  appointment ;  but 
Dr.  Hampden  having  against  him  the  great  majority  of 
the  University,  many  also  of  the  ablest  divines,  I  do  not 
think  that  my  conduct  ought  to  meet  the  ridicule  of  the 
noble  Earl.' 

In  the  course  of  a  short  reply  at  the  close  of  the  dis 
cussion,  the  Earl  of  Eadnor  said : — '  It  was  all  very  well 
to  say  that  it  would  be  more  discreet  to  observe  silence 
on  the  case  of  Dr.  Hampden,  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  he  was  the  party  injured,  traduced,  and  insulted. 
He  believed  him  to  be  as  honest,  as  virtuous,  and  as 
honourable  a  man  as  any  living.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
all  the  hostility  to  him  in  the  University  arose  from  his 
advocating  the  admission  of  the  dissenters.  His  theology 
was  never  censured  before.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy.'  f 

In  consequence  of  the  remarks  made  by  Archbishop 
Howley  in  this  debate,  the  Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  him.  The  correspon 
dence  was  subsequently  published  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet. 

There  are  points  insisted  on  in  this  letter  which  deserve 

*  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  throughout  the  struggle  the  opposers 
maintained  silence  on  the  very  point  under  dispute. 

+  This  account  of  the  debate  is  taken  from  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  1386-1403. 
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special  notice.  More  than  any  other  document  relating 
to  the  subject,  it  shows  the  earnest  and  eager  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Hampden  desired  that  his  opponents  would 
speak  out,  and  state  the  full  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
charges  against  him.  '  Out  of  respect  to  myself,  out  of 
respect  to  my  office,  out  of  respect  to  your  office,  I 
strongly  feel,  and  urgently  require,  that  I  should  no  longer 
be  the  subject  of  mere  vague  imputations,  but  that  the 
question,  whatever  it  may  be,  between  my  adversaries  and 
myself,  should  be  fairly  put  to  the  issue,  and,  once  for  all, 
decided  by  the  proper  authority.'  The  man's  whole 
heart  is  in  this  letter,  and  wounded  feelings  are  manifest 
in  it ;  but  there  is  no  shuffling,  no  whining,  no  made-up 
case  ;  it  is  a  straightforward  appeal  to  justice.  The  fol 
lowing  extract  is  given : 

Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

When  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (as  is  reported)  publicly 
declares  himself  opposed  to  a  minister  of  the  Church — when 
he  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  for  good  reasons  should  not  have 
been  appointed  to  an  high  office  in  the  Church — when  he 
designates  his  opinions  as  objectionable  to  the  best  divines  of 
the  day,  and  characterises  his  appointment  as  injudicious  and 
unfortunate — such  words,  from  such  an  authority,  cannot  be 
suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground,  as  if  they  had  no  important 
bearing  on  the  individual  to  whom  they  refer.  I  may  pass 
over,  as  I  have  passed  over,  the  attacks  of  inferior  men.  But 
when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  publicly  alludes  to  me  in  a 
slighting,  disparaging  manner,  I  cannot  remain  silent.  Your 
grace's  censures,  certainly,  were  conveyed  indirectly.  They 
were  framed  in  the  language  of  caution  and  reserve.  They 
were  not  so  much  an  attack  on  me,  as  an  apology  for  others. 
Still,  I  think,  you  must  see,  that  the  mode  in  which  you  re 
ferred  to  me,  is  calculated  to  make  the  most  adverse  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  The  very  indenniteness  of  the  charge 
against  me,  implied  as  it  was,  rather  than  expressed  by  your 
words,  is,  in  truth,  an  aggravation  of  it.  For  it  is  open  to 
any  construction  whatever  ;  and  may  therefore  be  taken  in  the 

II 
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most  calumnious  sense.  The  courteousness  of  phrase,  and 
abstinence  from  direct  censure,  are  in  effect  the  most  vituper 
ative  and  injurious. 

Think,  my  lord,  how  your  words,  as  coming  from  one  in 
high  authority  in  the  Church,  may  affect  the  character  of  one 
under  that  authority.  Let  me  entreat  you  therefore  to  speak 
out,  and  say  what  is  the  full  meaning  and  extent  of  your  charge. 
I  ask  for  specific  allegations,  if  there  be  such — specific  evidence 
of  them.  Out  of  respect  to  myself,  out  of  respect  for  my  office, 
out  of  respect  to  your  office,  I  strongly  feel,  and  urgently 
require,  that  I  should  no  longer  be  the  subject  of  mere  vague 
imputations,  but  that  the  question,  whatever  it  may  be,  between 
my  adversaries  and  myself,  should  be  fairly  put  to  the  issue, 
and,  once  for  all,  decided  by  the  proper  authority. 

At  present,  the  only  thing  ostensibly  and  actually  alleged 
by  your  grace  is,  that  a  number  of  persons  objected  to  my 
appointment,  and  communicated  with  you  in  order  to  prevent 
it.  Hence,  you  conclude  that  it  ought  not  to  have  taken 
place :  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
in  my  favour,  and  however  strong  the  testimonials  by  which 
that  opinion  was  supported.  In  fact,  the  appointment  was,  in 
your  grace's  view,  injudicious  and  unfortunate,  because  an 
active  and  powerful  cabal  was  formed  against  it. 

Now,  my  lord,  is  it  not  evident,  that  on  the  same  grounds, 
the  preferment  of  any  one  might  be  as  easily  objected  to  and 
obstructed  ? 

For  example,  what  would  you  have  thought,  if  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Canterbury  had  formed  a  cabal  to  exclude  you  from 
the  see  ?  And  might  they  not  have  met  together  and  chosen 
a  committee,  and  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  your  orthodoxy 
and  fitness  for  the  office,  and  published  their  manifestoes,  and 
sent  forth  their  libels  against  you  by  every  post  ?  Might  they 
not  too  have  indulged  their  mockery  of  all  ecclesiastical 
authority,  so  far  as  to  denounce  you  to  your  Sovereign  as  an 
heretic  and  a  dangerous  person, — and  then,  on  your  vindicat 
ing  yourself,  have  had  the  effrontery  to  support  their  petition, 
on  the  ground,  not  that  you  were  guilty,  but  that  you  came 
forward  to  vindicate  your  character, — it  being,  forsooth,  essen 
tial  that  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  need  no  vindica 
tion  ?  What  would  your  grace  have  said  to  all  this  in  your 
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own  case  ?  Would  you  have  conceded  any  authority  whatever 
to  such  a  tribunal,  to  take  cognisance  of  your  reputed  heresy  ? 
Would  you  not  rather  have  said  ?  '  I  deny  your  competence  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  me  in  a  question  of  heresy,  or,  put 
me  on  my  trial.  I  disdain  your  self-appointed  committee.  I 
appeal  to  the  regular  Ecclesiastical  Authorities.  I  demand  to 
be  heard  by  the  Church,  not  by  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of 
persons  calling  themselves  the  Church,  and  rashly  usurping  its 
authority.' 

In  truth,  my  lord,  if  the  government  of  the  Church  is  to 
be  a  reality,  and  not  a  mere  name — nay,  if  the  Church  is  to 
subsist  as  a  society  on  earth,  such  combinations  as  those  which 
the  conspirators  against  my  appointment  exhibited,  ought  to 
be  put  down,  not  encouraged.  The  destructive  tendency  of 
such  licence  as  that  assumed  by  them,  is,  to  my  mind,  so  very 
clear,  that  I  cannot  forbear  bringing  the  case  before  you,  in 
the  light  in  which  it  appears  to  me.  Evidently  it  has  not 
struck  your  grace  in  the  same  point  of  view  ;  or,  I  am  sure, 
you  would  not  have  countenanced  the  Oxford  proceedings  in 
1836,  by  attending  to  objections  urged  by  the  parties  engaged 
in  those  proceedings,  and  covering  them  with  the  shield  of 
your  dignity.  You  would  have  felt,  that  to  give  a  colour  of 
ecclesiastical  propriety  to  such  proceedings  was  undermining 
the  very  authority  which  your  grace  is  especially  bound  to 
protect, — that  it  was  for  those  very  hands  to  sow  and  water  the 
seeds  of  schism,  which  should  be  the  most  diligent  in  uprooting 
them. 

Let  me,  then,  call  your  attention  to  the  schismatical  charac 
ter  of  those  proceedings.  It  is  no  question  of  the  respectability 
of  the  individuals  concerned  in  them.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
they  are  the  best  of  men,  the  best  of  divines,  and  that  their 
language  has  been  the  most  gentlemanlike,  and  courteous,  and 
temperate.  They  are  still  schismatical,  in  so  combining  them 
selves,  and  acting  together,  as  they  have  done.  Let  it  be 
granted  even  that  the  person  suffering  at  their  hands  deserves 
to  suffer.  They,  at  any  rate,  have  no  right  to  inflict  the  suffer 
ing  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  inflicted  in  that  way,  any  more  than 
a  criminal  should  suffer  justice  at  the  hands  of  an  enraged  mob. 
The  offence  of  another  is  no  justification  of  their  offence  in 
assuming  a  power  which  the  constitution  of  the  Church  has  not 
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given  them,  or  of  their  mischievous  example  of  contempt  of 
the  regular  forms  of  the  Church.  Their  conduct  is  still  schis- 
matical. 

If  we  refer  to  the  Scriptures,  the  articles  and  canons  of  the 
Church,  and  the  ordination  services,  we  find  them  uniformly 
condemning  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Church.  Has  not  St.  Paul  expressly  directed  to  '  mark  them 
which  cause  divisions  ?'  Has  he  not  reprobated  as  '  carnal,' 
those  among  whom  are  6  envying,  and  strife,  and  divisions,' — - 
one  saying,  '  I  am  of  Paul,'  another  saying,  '  I  am  of  Apollos,' 
— men  sitting  in  judgment  on  one  another,  being  'puffed  up 
for  one  against  another,' — '  brother  going  to  law  with  brother, 
and  that  before  the  unbelievers,'  instead  of  submitting  their 
grievances  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  ?  Has  he  not 
expostulated  with  those  who  listened  to  testimonies  or  com 
plaints  against  himself  from  improper  quarters,  namely,  from 
persons  who  took  on  themselves  to  examine  and  judge  him  and 
trespass  on  his  Christian  liberty  ?  Has  he  not  unceasingly  ex 
horted  to  quietness,  and  gentleness,  and  patience, — censuring 
'  busy-bodies,'  persons  '  walking  disorderly,'  who  neglect  their 
own  proper  calling,  while  they  intrude  themselves  into  the 
concerns  of  others  ? 

Looking  to  the  articles  and  canons  of  the  Church,  there  we 
find  the  same  language.  When  a  minister  is  condemned,  the 
26th  article  supposes  a  prescribed  form  to  have  been  followed ; 
that  '  inquiry '  has  been  made, — that  there  have  been  '  accusers ' 
having  'knowledge'  of  the  offence, — proofs  of  'guilt,' — 'just 
judgment.'  By  the  53rd  canon  '  public  opposition  between 
preachers '  is  expressly  guarded  against ;  not  only  as  carried 
on  in  the  pulpit,  but  any  opposition  '  purposely '  set  on  foot 
by  the  clergy,  of  their  own  motion ;  and  it  is  directed,  that 
all  such  matters  of  offence  are  to  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
laid  before  the  Bishop,  and  that  nothing  is,  in  any  case,  to  be 
done  without  his  order  first  had  on  the  subject. 

Looking,  lastly,  to  the  ordination  services,  there  we  meet 
with  the  like  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  order  and  unity 
of  the  Church.  Every  word  in  these,  is  a  prohibition  of  the 
meddling,  factious  spirit.  The  minister  indeed  is  exhorted  to 
activity  in  defence  of  the  truth  ;  he  must  '  banish  and  drive 
away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's 
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word.'  But  the  sphere  of  his  exertion  is  also  pointed  out ;  and 
his  attention  is  called  to  his  own  '  cure,' — to  '  those  committed 
to  his  charge.'  The  adoption  of  this  form  of  admonition  in  our 
service,  instead  of  that  of  the  Koman  Pontifical,  which  enjoins 
to  'pronounce  an  anathema  against  every  heresy  which  lifts 
itself  against  the  holy  Catholic  Church,'  shews,  further,  what 
sort  of  zeal  against  error  the  framers  of  our  service  inculcate. 
Clearly,  they  enjoin  on  the  minister  no  other  method,  but  the 
gentle  one  of  argument  and  persuasion, — or  the  use  of  '  public 
and  private  monitions  and  exhortations  within  his  cure.'  They 
give  no  warrant  to  that  discursive  activity,  which  goes  out  of 
its  way  to  fight  with  error,  nor  heeds  how  peace  and  love  may 
be  violated  so  that  its  zeal  may  spend  itself. 

So  strongly  opposed  to  Scripture  and  to  the  sober  spirit  of 
our  Church,  is  the  character  of  the  late  movement  at  Oxford. 
-One  would  really  think,  that  the  authors  of  it  had  read 
'  Agitate,  Agitate,'  in  every  page  of  their  instructions,  instead 
of  exhortations  to  quietness  and  peace  and  love  ;  and  that  the 
Apostle  had  nowhere  said,  that  '  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must 
not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in 
meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,'  and,  again, 
'  Eebuke  not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a  father.' 

Your  grace,  probably,  knows  of  that  movement  only  in  the 
result,  by  the  communication  made  to  you  by  certain  members 
of  the  University.  You  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  aware  of  the 
meetings  that  were  held,  the  printed  papers  that  were  issued, 
the  tone  of  oracular  self-confidence,  and  spiritual  importance, 
in  which  the  leaders  of  the  movement  decried  and  denounced 
a  brother  clergyman.  Had  all  this  come  under  your  notice, 
you  could  not  but  have  seen  the  schismatical  character  of  the 
proceedings  fully  developed.  As  it  is,  your  grace  appears  to 
me,  only  to  have  heard  the  gentle  footsteps,  and  subdued  tone, 
with  which  they  ushered  themselves  into  your  presence. 

Is  your  grace  fearful  that  the  intoxication  of  this  party,  if 
restrained,  will  turn  to  madness? — To  conciliate  men  who 
have  been  engaged  in  such  a  course, — to  soften  matters,  when 
they  have  reached  such  a  crisis, — will  hardly  produce  even 
temporary  quiet,  much  less  consult  for  the  permanent  peace  of 
the  Church.  In  the  natural  progress  of  things,  indeed,  a  re 
action  will  take  place,  and  schism  will  rise  up  to  put  down 
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schism.  But,  would  it  not  be  far  safer,  and  better  in  every 
way,  that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  should  interpose  to  stay 
the  plague  ? 

But  your  grace  may  still  urge,  that  the  question  does  not,  in 
your  apprehension,  turn  on  the  point  whether  I  am  right  in  my 
'  views  and  intentions,'  and  my  opponents  wrong  in  their  con 
duct,  but  '  on  the  impression  which  certain  parts  of  my  writings 
are  calculated  to  make,  and  have  actually  made,  on  the  minds 
of  common  readers,  as  well  as  of  persons  well  versed  in 
theology.' 

I  would  most  especially  request  your  grace  to  state,  whether 
you  have  read  my  writings,  and  whether  they  made  on  your 
mind,  the  impression  to  which  you  refer.  If  so,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  the  passages  to  which  you  may  object,  pointed  out 
to  me  ;  as  I  should  be  most  happy  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
them,  and  endeavour  to  make  my  views  better  understood  and 
more  justly  appreciated  ;  feeling  confident,  as  I  do,  that  they 
really  tend,  at  once,  to  the  upholding  of  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  of  the  scriptural  teaching  of  our  own  Church. 

As  for  the  representations  of  my  views,  which  have  been 

given  to  the  world,  or   carried  to  your  grace's  ear,  by  persons 

studiously  opposed  to  me, — representations  most  unfair  and  un- 

candid, — I  cannot  suffer  my  writings  to  be  interpreted  by  them 

—1  cannot  discuss  them  as  any  real  objections. 

It  seems  that  your  grace  estimates  the  amount  of  objection 
to  my  writings  as  very  great ;  and  therefore  sufficient  to 
obstruct  my  appointment.  I  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  my 
writings  have  not  produced  an  injurious  impression  on  many 
minds.  The  mock  elucidations  of  them  given  by  others,  may 
have  done  so,  and  very  naturally,  but  not  the  writings  them 
selves.  The  boasted  number  of  objectors,  may  be  clearly 
traced  to  a  very  few  originators  and  promoters  of  the  disturb 
ance.  The  clamour  of  the  many,  was  but  the  senseless  echo 
of  a  few  loud  and  importunate  voices.  When  letters  were 
written  to  all  quarters  from  the  centre  of  the  movement  in 
Oxford,  pressing  everyone  into  the  service, — when  the  spirit  of 
the  Crusader  and  the  Covenanter  was  once  more  evoked, — and 
men  were  challenged,  on  their  faith,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
Church,  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  cause, — is  it  strange, 
that  an  impression  was  produced  extensively  against  me,  not 
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only  at  Oxford,  but  elsewhere — not  only  among  persons  '  well- 
versed  in  theology,'  but  among  '  common  readers,'  or  rather,  no- 
readers  of  my  works?  What  wonder,  if,  when  the  trumpet 
was  sounded,  and  the  alarm-bell  was  rung,  the  panic  was  spread 
far  and  wide ! — What  wonder  if  the  opportunity  was  eagerly 
seized  by  the  zealous,  the  fierce,  and  the  timid,  of  having  a 
hand  in  destroying  a  proclaimed  enemy  of  the  Church — of 
giving  a  blow  to  one  already  doomed — of  standing  over  the 
fallen,  and  shouting  the  paean  of  triumph  ! 

Let  me  separate,  however,  the  deluded  and  misled,  for  whom 
I  make  great  allowance,  and  many  of  whom  actuated,  no  doubt, 
at  the  moment  of  frenzy  by  good  motives,  have  by  this  time,  I 
trust,  been  undeceived.  Let  me  inquire  who  those  divines 
are,  who  are  entitled  to  be  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  Church, — 
whose  good  report  is  so  necessary  to  be  obtained, — whose 
favour  must  be  propitiated.  Until  their  names,  and  their 
merits,  are  known,  I  cannot  consider  their  abstract  weight  as 
anything  in  the  scale  against  me.  For  my  part  I  know  of 
none  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  such  extreme  deference, — 
certainly  none  amongst  those  who  headed  and  brought  up  the 
array  against  me.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  absolutely 
nameless  in  the  theological  world ;  and  there  are  also  some, 
whose  judgment  must  be  set  aside  on  your  own  principle  ;— 
their  opinions  being  well-known  and  strongly  objected  to,  both 
in  Oxford  and  elsewhere. 

But,  my  lord,  I  dispute  altogether  the  propriety  of  testing 
an  author  by  the  '  impression '  attributed  to  his  writings.  I 
regard  the  principle  as  essentially  wrong.  It  is  judging  an 
author  by  the  capacity,  or  the  disposition,  of  his  readers  and 
interpreters,  and  not  by  his  own  spirit.  It  is  saying,  that 
because  an  author  does  not  teach  us  what  we  approve,  therefore 
he  is  incapable  of  teaching  others  aright,— that,  because  he  is 
misunderstood  or  misapplied  by  some,  therefore  he  must  be 
misunderstood  and  misapplied  by  every  one  else,  or  by  the 
generality.  Still  more  striking  is  the  impropriety  of  thus 
judging  an  author,  when  the  '  impression '  referred  to,  is  an 
impression  made  on  the  minds  of  opponents, — of  persons  of  a 
different  school, — of  men  indisposed  to  like  anything  that 
proceeds  from  him, — when  his  judges  look  askance  at  him  from 
his  writings,  and  regard  him  with  suspicion,  as  patronized  by  a 
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party  in  the  state  which  they  hold  in  abhorrence.  I  would 
ask,  whether  Romanists  admit  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  cor 
rupt,  because  Protestants  assert  it — whether  Protestants  admit 
themselves  to  be  heretics,  because  Romanists  assert  it — 
whether  Calvinists  admit  Calvinism  to  be  immoral  in  its  ten 
dency,  because  some  anti-Calvinists  assert  it — whether  the 
Bible  must  be  confessed  to  be  Socinian,  because  Socinians 
draw  Socinian  doctrines  from  it — lastly,  whether  St.  Paul  must 
be  censured,  because  his  Epistles  contain  some  things  hard  to 
be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  de 
struction. 

How  many  excellent  Divines  of  our  Church  might  be 
censured,  if  their  orthodoxy,  and  usefulness  as  Christian 
teachers,  were  estimated  by  such  a  test.  Who,  however, 
values  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Articles,  at  all  the 
less,  because  it  was  censured  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca 
tion  ?  Your  grace  will  remember  the  case  of  Bishop  Bull ;  how 
this  champion  of  the  Nicene  Faith  pleads  for  himself  against 
the  iniquity  of  imputing  to  him  the  objections  of  adversaries. 
So  industriously,  and  with  such  '  tragic '  declamation,  had  he 
been  complained  of  as  a  teacher  of  '  new  and  most  pernicious 
doctrines,'  that  he  was  '  almost  everywhere,'  as  he  says,  '  ac 
counted  a  Socinian.'  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  Apologia 
pro  Harmonia  (p.  10.  ed.  1703),  he  thus  expresses  himself :  'In 
abstergenda  hac  de  Socinismo  calumnia  eo  diutius  moratus 
sum,  quod  et  per  se  gravis  ilia  sit,  atque  a  multis  resciverim, 
istam  de  me  famam  inimicorum  meorum  artibus  et  industria 
turn  late  sparsam  esse,  ut  jam  pen£  ubique  pro  Socinista 
habear.  Sane  expertus  loquor  insignem  calumniam  non  modo 
cessisse  in  familise  meas  detrimentum,  sed  etiam  successui 
laborum  meorum  in  sacro  mimsterio  (quod  me  angit  maxime) 
gravi  impedimento  fuisse.  Deus  Opt.  Max.  ex  effusissima 
ipsius  misericordia  gratiam  illis  largiatur,  qua  de  tarn  atroci 
in  fratrem  suum  injuria  seriam  et  tempestivam  agant  pceni- 
tentiam,  ut  tremendum  illud  judicium,  quod  in  futuro  saeculo 
calumniatores  manet,  effugiant.  Interim  me  solabor  benedic- 
tione  Dei,  Domini,  ac  Servatoris  mei  Jesu  Christi,  qui  dixerit : 
Beati  eritis,  quum  vos  convitiis  affecerint  et  mentientes 
dixerint  quidvis  mali  adversus  vos  propter  me.  Gaudete  et 
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exultate,  quoniam  merces  vestra  multa  estin  ccelis,  etc.  Matt.  v. 
11,  12.'* 

In  my  own  case,  I  consider  such  a  mode  of  treatment  pecu 
liarly  hard.  When  it  is  remembered  that  I  was  no  unknown 
person,  but  that  I  had  been  living  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Oxford  in  the  public  view,  filling  successively  several  offices 
of  trust  in  the  University,  and  among  these  that  of  Public 
Examiner  for  nearly  four  years — (the  chief  responsibility  of 
which  office  lies  in  the  examinations  in  divinity ;) — that,  sub 
sequently  to  the  delivery  of  my  Bampton  Lectures,  I  obtained 
in  1833  the  honourable  notice  of  our  late  learned  and  most 
distinguished  Chancellor,  in  my  appointment  to  the  Headship 
of  St.  Mary  Hall ;— that  I  was  elected  in  1834  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Proctors,  the  Heads  of  Christ  Church,  Magdalen, 
and  St.  John's,  White's  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philosophy,  for 
which  the  founder  especially  requires  one  '  recommended  by 
"  his  soundness  of  religion,'  religionis  sinceritate  commendatus  ; 
— that  I  had  published  writings  several  years  ago — one  of 
which  (a  little  tract  containing  sermons  addressed  to  children) 
received  your  approval,  and  the  other  (an  essay  on  the  argu 
ment  of  Butler's  Analogy)  was  sent  to  you  with  a  letter  from 
myself  on  the  subject ; — when  all  this  is  remembered,  I  do  think 
it  was  peculiarly  hard,  that  no  weight  was  given  by  your  grace 
to  previous  character  and  means  of  judging  of  me,  but  that  a 
number  of  signatures,  a  memorial,  and  an  outcry,  should  have 
been  held  by  you  as  decisive  of  the  propriety  of  excluding  me 

*  '  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  in  wiping  off  this  calumny  of  Socinianism, 
both  because  of  its  being  grievous  in  itself,  and  of  my  having  learned  from 
many,  that  that  character  of  me  has,  by  the  arts  and  industry  of  my  enemies, 
been  so  widely  spread,  that  I  am  now  almost  everywhere  accounted  a 
Socinian.  In  truth,  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say,  that  the  notable 
calumny  has  not  only  turned  to  the  detriment  of  my  family,  but  also 
(which  most  afflicts  me),  has  been  a  grievous  impediment  to  the  success  of 
my  labours  in  the  sacred  ministry.  May  the  Infinitely  Good  and  Great  God, 
of  His  most  abundant  mercy,  bestow  on  them  the  grace  of  a  serious  and 
timely  repentance  of  so  atrocious  a  wrong  against  their  brother,  that  they 
may  escape  that  tremendous  judgment  which  awaits  calumniators  in  the 
world  to  come.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  console  myself  with  the  benediction  of 
God,  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  said,  Blessed  are  ye,  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  eiil  ayainst 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  is  your 
reward  in  heaven,  fyc.  Matt.  v.  11,  12.' 
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from  a  post,  to  which  nothing  but  previous  character  and  means 
of  judging  of  me,  had  recommended  me. 

It  was  not  decided  in  such  a  way,  my  lord,  when  those  more 
than  forty  Jews  banded  themselves  against  St.  Paul.  The 
Roman  governor  required  that  the  accused  should  have  the 
accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  answer  for  himself 
concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him.  And  when  suspicion 
existed  against  the  Apostle,  and  the  disciples  were  afraid  of 
him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  disciple,  their  suspicion 
was  overruled  by  the  testimony  given  of  his  work  in  the 
Gospel.  Had  his  case  been  decided  at  once  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Jews  against  him,  or  by  that  of  the  disciples  in  their  state 
of  suspicion,  how  easily  might  even  this  chosen  servant  of  his 
Lord  have  been  condemned ! 

In  my  case,  however,  neither  previous  character,  nor  subse 
quent  experience  of  me  in  the  office  itself,  appears  to  have 
relieved  your  mind  of  the  load  of  objection.  At  this  time — at 
the  interval  of  two  years — your  grace  is  found  asserting  the 
existence  of  'good  reasons'  against  my  appointment,  as  if 
there  had  been,  and  were  now,  no  reasons  at  all  on  the  other 
side  in  favour  of  it — as  if  I  had  never  said  or  done  anything  in 
justification  of  it ;  as  if  there  stood  only  on  one  side  of  the 
question  an  insuperable  mass  of  objection  and  complaint. 

Let  the  objections  of  which  your  grace  speaks  be  put  in  the 
most  repulsive  form.  Let  it  be  said  that  certain  parts  of  my 
writings  had  not  only  been  objected  to,  but  had  given  offence 
to  many  persons. — Is  nothing  then  to  be  written  that  may 
give  offence  to  certain  persons  ?  Is  nothing  to  be  preached  but 
what  coincides  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  hearers? 
Doubtless  it  is  better,  if  it  be  possible,  to  avoid  giving  offence. 
I  would  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  give  offence  to  any  one.  Still 
it  must  happen  sometimes,  that  things  must  be  spoken  which 
will  to  many  be  unpalatable,  and  on  account  of  which  he  who 
gives  utterance  to  them  will  incur  dislike  and  obloquy.  If 
such  offence  and  dislike  are  to  be  construed  into  condemnation 
what  will  become  of  the  cause  of  truth  ? — I  question  whether 
the  Grospel  itself  would  not  be  condemned  by  such  an  argu 
ment  ;  for  we  know  that  at  one  time  it  was  everywhere  spoken 
against. 

Consider,  my  lord,  what  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
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rising  generation  of  theologians,  if  it  go  forth  to  the  world  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sanctions  in  any  way  the  Oxford 
proceedings  in  1836.  Will  honesty  and  intrepidity  of  inquiry, 
the  qualities  most  essential  to  the  investigation  and  acknow 
ledgment  of  truth,  be  promoted  by  such  a  state  of  things  as 
will  follow  ?  Will  they  not  rather  be  intensely  discouraged  ? 
No  one,  surely,  will  readily  venture  to  state  his  opinions  on  any 
point,  when  he  knows  that  there  is  a  dominant  party  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  University,  ready  to  sit  inquisitorially  on 
them — to  pronounce  an  anathema  upon  them,  and  condemn 
their  author  by  an  arbitrary  court,  without  a  lawful  judge — 
without  a  jury — without  an  accuser — without  witnesses — with 
out  appeal — without  mercy. 

What  servility !  what  hypocrisy  !  what  irreligion,  must  not 
the  establishment  of  such  a  system  lead  to !  What  else  is  it 
but  all  the  horror  of  the  Inquisition  under  the  most  subtle 
form  !  Already  I  fear  the  evil  is  in  some  degree  felt  at  Oxford. 
It  may  be  called,  by  some  effeminate  moralists,  a  state  of  docility 
and  humble-mindedness  ;  but  it  is  not,  I  am  sure,  that  docility 
and  humble-mindedness  which  the  Gospel  contemplates ;  for 
that  is  no  crouching,  abject  spirit,  but  a  spirit  of  devotion  to 
the  Word  of  Grod,  prompting  to  the  searching  of  the  Scriptures 
and  ascertaining  the  truth  by  the  conviction  that  Grod  has 
spoken  it. 

Consider  again,  my  lord,  what  evil  must  result  from  allowing, 
not  to  say  the  University,  but  a  combination  of  individuals — a 
cabal — a  schismatical  body — to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
Ecclesiastical  appointments  of  the  Crown.  Would  you  place  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  or  any  patronage,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
party  which  happens  to  be  in  ascendancy  in  the  University,  or 
elsewhere  ?  Is  that  patronage,  then,  to  fluctuate  with  the 
Euripus  of  academical,  or  popular  feeling  ?  And  is  the  object 
of  it  to  be  merely  the  representative  of  the  theology  of  the 
day  ?  I  need  not  point  out  the  obvious  mischief  portended  by 
such  a  course  to  religion.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  introduc 
tion  of  so  great  a  licence  must  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  now  subsisting  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and 
tend  to  merge  the  power  of  the  State  in  that  of  the  Church — a 
result  which  some  seem  anxiously  labouring  to  accomplish  at 
this  very  time.  It  is,  in  fact,  bringing  in  a  democratic  force 
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as  a  check  on  the  royal  prerogative,  in  the  most  objectionable 
form ;  because  it  is  a  force,  not  regulated  by  any  fixed  principle, 
but  moulded  and  impelled  at  the  moment  by  the  prevailing 
opinions,  feelings,  and  humours  of  the  Clergy — a  force,  the 
more  formidable  from  the  awe  of  religion  which  surrounds  it, 
and  capable  of  the  more  disorder  from  the  very  associations  of 
order  which  naturally  belong  to  it.  He  cannot  have  read 
history,  who  does  not  see  that  the  tendency  of  this  power  is  to 
put  every  other  power  under  its  feet ;  and  that  it  requires  there 
fore  to  be  strictly  watched,  and  kept  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution. 

Finally,  my  lord,  I  once  more  throw  myself  on  your  justice. 
I  ask  you,  as  a  steward  of  Christ,  to  whom  much  has  been  given 
for  the  good  of  the  household  of  Christ,  no  longer  to  allow 
yourself  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  a  majority,  but  to  stand 
as  an  impartial  judge  between  that  majority  and  the  other 
side,  though  there  be  on  that  other  side  only  a  minority  of 
one.  In  a  cause  of  truth  and  right,  let  numbers  be  put  out  of 
the  question.  Your  own  conscientious  opinion,  drawn  from 
your  own  examination  of  my  merits  or  demerits,  can  alone 
answer  for  you  the  question,  whether  I  am  fit,  or  not  fit,  for  the 
office  of  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  Once  more,  I  disclaim 
the  calumnious  imputations,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  which 
I  have  been  assailed.  I  disclaim  them  for  myself;  I  disclaim 
them  for  my  writings.  I  retract  nothing  that  I  have  written ; 
I  disown  nothing.  I  fearlessly  assert  myself  to  have  ever  been, 
as  I  am  now,  a  true  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
faithful  teacher  of  its  doctrines.  I  challenge  my  enemies  to 
prove  the  contrary.  In  other  circumstances,  it  would  be  vain- 
glorying  in  me  to  speak  of  myself  as  I  now  do.  Now,  however, 
I  am  obliged  to  give  expression  to  the  full  conviction  of  my 
own  heart,  and  say  without  scruple,  that  I  am  not  the  man  to 
hold  an  office  in  hypocrisy,  or  for  the  mammon  and  tinsel  at 
tached  to  it. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  that  an  end  were  put  to  the  vexatious 
warfare,  with  which  I  have  been  so  seriously  annoyed  and  in 
terrupted  in  my  duties.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  estimate 
suffering  by  worldly  privation  and  bodily  pain,  to  say  there  has 
been  no  persecution  in  my  case.  It  is  easy  for  those  who  have 
acted  against  me,  to  say,  they  have  had  no  personal  object,  and 
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have  intended  no  disrespect  to  me,  and  have  done  me  no  wrong. 
But  I  must  best  know  what  I  have  suffered.  I  must  best  know 
the  pain  of  being  reviled — the  still  greater  pain  of  being  mocked 
with  protestations  of  kindness  and  respect  amidst  indignities. 
If  it  were  only  the  unmerited  disesteem  effected  in  the  minds 
of  good  men,  who  have  been  misled  in  their  judgments  of  me, 
I  have  had  enough  to  make  me  feel  acutely.  Let  those  who 
have  ever  felt  the  pain  of  the  evil  eye,  and  the  evil  tongue, 
directed  against  them,  speak  to  the  case.  Nor  is  it  any 
slight  thing,  to  encounter  opposition  in  the  discharge  of  one's 
duties,  to  have  one's  means  of  doing  good  thwarted  to  the  ut 
most  that  disappointed  rage  can  effect.  This  very  occasion  of 
defending  myself,  from  the  slight  thrown  on  me  by  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  to  me  most 
painful.  Those  who  know  me,  and  my  habits  of  life,  will 
judge  how  very  painful  it  must  be  to  me.  Providentially,  I 
.  have  been  sustained  under  my  trial,  and,  I  trust,  by  the  same 
Divine  assistance,  I  shall  still  be  sustained.  Indeed,  I  have 
not  been  without  my  consolation  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  has 
been  no  little  relief  to  find,  that  not  all  who  first  joined  against 
me,  were  actuated  by  a  persecuting  spirit.  Happily,  several 
have  had  the  courage  and  the  kindness  to  own  their  error,  and 
have  washed  their  hands  of  the  pollution.  I  have  had  the 
elevating  sympathy  of  pious,  and  zealous,  and  learned  men, 
undoubted  friends  of  the  Church.  And  if  testimonials  are  to 
be  estimated  not  by  number  but  by  weight,  I  have  judgments 
in  my  favour,  that  might  counterbalance  a  host  of  declamatory 
objectors  ;  such  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Davison,  the  highly- 
gifted  and  excellent  author  of  the  '  Discourses  on  Prophecy,' 
who  both  read  and  expressly  approved  my  Bampton  Lectures, 
as  well  as  my  '  Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Chris 
tianity.'  Public  opinion,  too,  has  given  me  its  support,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  to  corrupt  its  verdict.  Another 
satisfaction  has  been  derived  to  me  from  the  kind  feeling, 
which,  greatly  to  their  honour,  the  junior  members  of  the 
University  attending  my  lectures  have  evinced  towards  me. 
Above  all,  I  am  humbly  persuaded,  that  my  prayer  for  strength 
has  been  answered,  in  the  calm  which  I  feel  in  my  mind,  and 
the  firm  resolve  with  which  I  am  nerved  to  perseverance  in  my 
course. 
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Still  I  feel  myself  the  victim  of  a  cruel  persecution.  A 
faction  has  been  allowed  to  riot  with  impunity  on  the  public 
stage  of  the  University,  and  in  the  face  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Church,  and  to  bear  me  down,  if  I  could  have  been  borne 
down,  by  clamour  and  insult.  Shall,  then,  such  a  state  of 
things  continue  unnoticed  and  unredressed,  and  the  injured 
person  not  indignantly  complain  of  the  wrong?  I  implore 
your  grace,  therefore,  effectually  to  put  an  end  to  this  unnatu 
ral  warfare.  I  ask,  as  I  have  said,  for  specific  charges,  if  such 
exist.  I  ask  to  be  called  to  account  before  a  legal  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  if  there  be  real  matter  of  accusation  against  me. 

Your  grace  desires  me  to  satisfy  the  University  ;  that  is,  in 
reality,  a  party  opposed  to  me  in  the  University.  I  declare  to 
you,  that  I  cannot  satisfy  them.  It  would  be  wrong,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  should  succumb  to  the  requisitions  of  a  body 
of  men  acting  schismatically,  as  these  have  acted.  They  must 
rather  first  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  discipline.  I  cannot  treat 
with  a  disorderly  faction,  assuming  a  power  not  given  them  by 
the  Scriptures,  or  the  rules  of  the  Church.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  it  is  a  task  of  impossibility  which  you  impose  upon  me. 
The  person  himself  must  be  an  anomaly  who  would  meet  the 
views  of  such  an  anomalous  association.  Which  of  its  various 
sections  am  I  to  take  as  my  standard  of  orthodoxy  ? — In  satisfy 
ing  one,  can  I  expect  to  satisfy  another  ? — How  again  am  I  to 
satisfy  those  of  the  number,  who,  not  having  any  very  distinc 
tive  marks  of  religious  profession,  dissented  from  my  views 
through  ignorance  of  the  matters  on  which  they  pronounced 
an  opinion, — some  of  them  deficient  in  the  requisite  erudition 
and  skill  for  examining  the  points  discussed,  and  some  unhap 
pily  also  under  the  irritation  of  unpleasant  feelings  ? — It  is 
also  well  known,  that  among  the  prime  movers  of  the  disburb- 
ance  were  the  leaders  and  disciples  of  a  new  theological  school, 
which  is  now  attracting  notice  by  its  extraordinary  publications, 
and  exciting  considerable  alarm  in  the  Church.  Am  I  to 
satisfy  this  party  ?  Am  I  to  purchase  exemption  from  cen 
sure,  by  folding  my  arms,  and  suffering  myself  to  be  led  away 
captive  by  a  band,  whom  I  regard  as  making  inroads  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  You  would  not,  my 
lord,  have  me  consent  to  such  terms  of  peace.  There  may  be 
persons  disposed  to  look  with  indulgence  at  the  excesses  of 
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this  party —who  think  they  are  useful  as  checks  to   ultraism 
on  the  opposite  side— who  estimate  them  on  the  principle  that 
excess  is  better  than  defect,— who  would  cherish  their  heat 
that  it  may  stimulate  the  lukewarmness  of  others,— who  hope 
that  their  extravagance  may  bring  up  others  to  the  due  mea 
sure  of  zeal.     For  my  part,  I  cannot  accede  to  such  views  ;  f< 
they  are  not  borne  out  by  experience  of  the  effects  of  ultraism. 
Nor  can  I  flatter,  or  encourage  in  any  way,  what  I  conceive  to 
be  wrong  in  principle.     If,  indeed,  the  price  of  quiet  is  to  be 
a  surrender  of  the  name  and  principles  of  Protestantism,— if  J 
am  to  admit  the  authority  of  Tradition  on  a  parity  with  Scrip 
ture,— if  the  profession  of  Justification  by  Faith  only,  is  no 
longer  to  be  the  sign  of  a  standing  Church,  but  a  doctrine  of 
Episcopal  Grace  and  Sacramental  Justification  is  to  overlay 
Grod's  free  pardon  through  Christ  to  sinful  men,— if  private 
judgment  is  to  be  restrained,  not  by  appeal  to   Scripture  and 
argument,  but  by  intimidation,— if  self-constituted  associations 
and  the  names  of  men  are  to  rule  questions  of  theology, — if 
dissent  is  to  be  called  sin,— and  taking  of  oaths,  piety,— and 
mysticism,  religion, — and  superstition,  faith, — and  Antichrist, 
Christ, — then  is  there  no  alternative  but  that  I  must  be  objected 
against,  by  those  who  hold  what,  if  I  read  the  Gospel  aright, 
are  most  serious  perversions  of  its  truth  and  its  spirit :— then 
must  I  freely  confess,  that  after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy, 
so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers,  believing  all  things  which 
are  written  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM — LETTERS  TO  MR.  W.  W.  HULL— CATHEDRAL  STALLS — 
PROPOSAL  TO  REPEAL  THE  '  SELECT  PREACHERS  '  STATUTE — THE  PROPOSAL 
REJECTED  — QUESTION  RAISED  BY  MR.  MACMULLEN — MR.  WARD'S  CASE — 
LETTERS  TO  MR.  W.  W.  HULL — THE  GRANT  TO  MAYNOOTH — LETTER  TO 
MR.  W.  W.  HULL— REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY — DR.  HAMPDEN'S 
*  UNIVERSITY  SERMONS.' 

DR.  HAMPDEX  now  entered  regularly  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  enjoyed  a  comparative  calm — not  indeed  un 
broken,  as  here  and  there  some  angry  spark  would  fly 
into  the  air  in  proof  that  if  the  fire  was  low  it  still  survived. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  great  satisfaction  in  the  work 
itself.  It  was  thoroughly  congenial  to  him,  and  it  may 
be  that  he  threw  himself  more  completely  into  it  from 
the  fact  that  his  social  life  at  Oxford  must  have  been 
much  less  pleasant  to  him  than  it  had  been  formerly. 

He  was  anxious  to  see  some  step  taken  towards  the 
reform  of  the  University  system.  For  some  time  he 
hoped  to  see  Oxford  take  the  initiative ;  but  a  longer  ex 
perience  showed  him  how  fruitless  this  expectation  must 
be  :  party  feeling  was  too  strong  to  allow  men  to  act 
together  harmoniously  for  the  common  good;  and  he 
therefore  desired  to  see  the  Government  take  the  matter 
actively  in  hand,  as  proved  to  be  the  case  at  no  very 
distant  period. 

Dr.  Hampden  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hull. 

My  wishes  for  the  good  of  Alma  Mater  (he  says  in  a 
letter)  would  in  themselves  carry  me  to  the  greatest  extremity 
of  compulsion,  as  there  is  so  much  in  the  University  that  wants 
entire  reform,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  the  perversion  of 
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perhaps  the  noblest  institution  in  the  world.  And  this  crisis 
may  present  the  opportunity  of  at  least  commencing  such  a 
reform.  But  at  the  same  time  I  would  deal  with  her  as  an 
old  lady  for  whom,  in  common  with  you,  I  have  a  great  affec 
tion  amidst  all  her  faults  and  incivilities.  What,  then,  do  you 
think  should  be  done  in  order  to  open  the  question  in  the 
most  proper  way,  and  the  way  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  satis 
factory  termination  ?....!  shall  make  allowance,  of 
course,  for  some  '  good  old  Tory  feeling '  on  your  part  coming 
in  at  this  stage  of  the  question ;  but  I  shall  take  your  advice 
as  I  know  it  is  given,  and  endeavour  to  profit  by  it. 

Again,  to  the  same  friend  he  writes : — 

It  is  very  probable,  I  think,  that  a  Commission  will  be 
issued  from  the  Crown  for  visiting  the  University.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  expected  here,  though  they  are  sweeping  away 
and  making  a  sound  of  putting  things  to  rights,  hoping  that 
the  note  of  preparation  may  avert,  or  at  least  delay,  the  visita 
tion.  The  University  is  now  following  Ovid's  advice  — 

Et  si  millus  erit  pulvis,  tamen  excute  nullum. 

They  have  found  this  omciousness  in  the  small  way,  useful 
on  former  occasions  for  directing  public  attention  from  the 
real  dust  and  the  real  cobwebs.  I  trust,  for  my  part,  it  will  not 
avail,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  strenuous,  effective  Commission 
for  reforming  the  University.  But  do  not  suppose,  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  am  too  sanguine  about  it.  .  .  I  should  rather 
see  our  Alma  Mater  show  herself  more  of  a  Niobe  than  a 
Medusa — all  tears,  rather  than  all  serpents — but  if  she  is  in 
love  with  her  own  deformity,  what  is  to  be  done  with  her  ? 

If  not  reform,  there  was  some  improvement  in  1842, 
when  an  addition  was  made  to  the  professorial  staff  by 
the  appointment  of  two  new  professors — one  of  Ecclesi 
astical  History,  arid  one  of  Pastoral  Theology.  This  was 
a  provision  of  the  Cathedrals  Bill :  the  Cathedral  staff  at 
Christ  Church  was  not  diminished  in  numbers,  but  the 
two  professorships  were  created  and  stalls  in  the  Cathedral 
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attached  to  them.  Dr.  Hampden  always  regretted  the 
diminution  of  the  cathedral  stalls,  and  thought  that  if 
the  poorer  parishes  that  exist  in  so  many  cathedral 
towns  had  been  attached  to  them  instead,  a  better 
arrangement  would  have  been  made.  'I  am  happy, 
however,'  he  writes,  c  in  the  midst  of  my  concern  on  this 
subject,  to  find  that  Christ  Church  is  to  be  kept  entire. 
The  two  new  professorships  (of  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Biblical  Criticism)  are  just  what  I  wished/ 

A  Board  of  Examiners  in  Theology  was  now  esta 
blished  in  the  University,  Avith  the  Regius  Professor  at  its 
head.  By  this  step  the  University  placed  itself  in  a  some 
what  anomalous  position ;  for  the  same  authority  which 
had  framed  one  statute  to  exclude  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  from  passing  judgment  on  the  orthodoxy  of 
'  Select  Preachers,'  had  by  another  statute  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Examiners  in  Divinity.  The  Heads  of 
Houses  seem  to  have  felt,  if  not  the  injustice,  at  least 
the  absurdity  of  the  position  in  which  the  University  was 
placed  ;  and  they  proposed  almost  unanimously  to  Con 
vocation  to  repeal  the  statute  of  183C.* 

The  proposal  failed  in  its  immediate  object :  too 
much  personal  feeling  had  been  called  into  action  at  the 
time  when  the  objectionable  statute  was  first  brought 
before  Convocation  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  position  in 
which  two  such  contradictory  statutes  placed  the  Univer 
sity,  they  refused  to  repeal  it,  though  on  this  occasion 
the  opposing  party  appeared  with  greatly  diminished 
numbers,  many  publicly  declaring  a  change  of  opinion. 
The  efforts  of  the  Tractarian  party  were  combined  and 
indefatigable.  Dr.  Hampden  refused,  as  he  had  always 
refused,  his  consent  to  any  united  effort  on  the  part  of 
his  friends.  One  instance  has  been  told  of  a  member  of 
Convocation,  who  had  announced  a  change  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  Professor  to  a  friend,  who,  having  used  every 

*  See  the  Letter  of  Dean  Cranmer,  p.  141. 
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argument  in  his  power  to  bring  him  back  to  his  former 
opinion,  and  failing  to  do  so,  exclaimed,  '  But  you  will 
stultify  yourself  \'  to  which  the  other  replied,  'Well,  then, 
I  will  stultify  myself.' 

Of  his  own  position  in  the  University  at  this  time — 
where  he  had  held  his  office  for  six  years — Dr.  Hampden 
thus  speaks :  4 1  have  formed  no  party  around  me.  I 
have  not  studied  to  proselytise  any.  I  have  stood  alone, 
except  so  far  as  rny  teaching  might  associate  me  with 
other  members  of  our  common  faith  and  common  Church. 
Look  to  those  by  whom  I  am  opposed.  There  you  see  a 
compact  body,  understanding  each  other,  ready  to  act 
with  each  other,  to  join  their  names  and  their  hands  at 
the  first  signal  from  their  leaders.  Look  to  my  case,  on 
-the  other  hand.  I  make  no  boast  of  it ;  for  I  have  only 
acted  in  a  way  which  my  feelings  as  well  as  my  duty 
have  led  me.  I  have  quietly  gone  about  the  functions  of 
my  office.  Some  may  say  I  have  been  comparatively 
silent  in  it.  But  I  have  not  been  silent  in  my  place. 
Nor  have  I  shrunk  from  the  labour  and  responsibility  of 
publishing  what  I  thought  proper  from  time  to  time. 
But  I  have  formed  no  party.  I  have  given  no  name  to 
any  followers.  Then,  I  pray  you,  test  me  by  this  criterion, 
and  test  my  adversaries  too.  And  you  will  then  readily 
discern  who  are  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Church 
— who  are  the  innovators — who  are  the  persons  to  be 
suspected  and  feared.'  * 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity  is 
to  present  candidates  to  Convocation  for  Divinity  degrees, 
after  having  satisfied  himself  of  their  fitness,  by  a  form 
generally  prescribed  by  the  statutes,  and  regulated  in 
detail  by  the  Professor.  Two  '  exercises  '  or  4  disputations,' 
as  they  are  called,  were  read  by  the  candidate  in  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Eegius  Professor  presiding.  It  was 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Hampden,  as  well  as  of  his  predecessor 

*  Lecture  an  Thirty-nine  Article,  p.  44. 
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Dr.  Burton,  to  give  the  subjects  on  which  the  disputations 
were  to  be  made. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1842  Mr.  Macmullen,  a  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Ohristi  College,  wished  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity.  He 
called  on  the  Professor  and  requested  to  have  subjects  for 
the  exercises  sent  to  him,  which  was  accordingly  done.  On 
receiving  them,  Mr.  Macmullen  requested  to  have  them 
changed  for  others,  which  he  should  himself  choose,  and 
furthermore  acquainted  Dr.  Hampden,  with  a  truthfulness 
that  was  highly  to  his  credit,  that  he  'felt  at  once  how 
exceedingly  difficult  and  painful  it  would  be  for  him  to 
dispute  upon  them.'  By  his  statement  of  dislike  to 
the  subjects  proposed  to  him,  Mr.  Macmullen  stood  before 
the  Professor  no  longer  as  an  ordinary  candidate  for  a 
Divinity  degree,  but  as  a  person  to  whom  certain  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  '  painful.'  There  was  a 
correspondence  of  some  length.  Mr.  Macmullen  eventually 
made  a  claim  to  choose  for  himself,  without  consulting 
the  will  of  the  Professor,  the  subjects  for  the  disputations 
which  he  intended  to  make,  and  to  compel  the  Professor  to 
attend,  even  though  he  might  disapprove  of  the  subjects 
so  chosen.  This  claim  Dr.  Hampden  resisted.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  institution 
that  the  moderator  should  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
candidate,  and  should  be  without  power  to  control  the  pro 
ceedings.  He  therefore  refused  to  attend,  and  the  degree 
was  delayed  ;  Mr.  Macmullen  suffered  loss  in  respect  of  a 
fellowship,  and  brought  an  action  against  the  Regius  Pro 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  order  to  be  indemnified.  In  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court  it  was  held  that  the  suit  might  be 
maintained  ;  but  upon  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Delegates 
the  judgment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  was  reversed, 
and  it  was  held  that  Mr.  Macmullen Js  claim  for  damages 
could  not  be  maintained,  and  his  action  accordingly 
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failed.*  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Professor,  Mr. 
Macraullen  said  :  c  Having  failed  in  my  endeavour  to 
obtain  that  redress  in  the  subject  of  our  late  disagreement 
to  which  I  think  myself  entitled,  I  am  prepared  now  to 
write  upon  the  subjects  you  imposed  upon  me  last  year.' 

In  1844-5,  when  Mr.  Ward's  book,  'The  Ideal  of  the 
Christian  Church,'  came  under  the  censure  of  the  Univer 
sity,  the  following  mention  of  the  subject  occurs  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hull  :— 

Dr.  Hampden  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hull. 

On  studying  over  the  paper  issued  from  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  you  will  see,  I  think,  that  it  carefully  avoids  proposing 
any  theological  opinions  or  statements  to  the  judgment  of 
Convocation.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  I  should  certainly  not 
have  supported  the  measure,  nor  would  Dr.  Hawkins,  I  believe. 
For  one  can  sufficiently  see,  even  without  the  palpable  experi 
ence  of  1836,  that  Convocation  is  not  a  competent  tribunal  for 
questions  of  doctrine,  or  what  opinions  are,  or  are  not,  con 
sonant  with  the  Articles.  There  are  better  tribunals  for  such 
questions  in  the  University  itself  (for  example,  the  Vice-Chan 
cellor  in  himself  as  Ordinary,  or  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  'his 
Court,  or  a  board  of  Doctors).  But  where  a  plain  question  of 
morality  is  concerned,  and  the  infraction  of  a  plain  University 
statute  (that  requires  subscription,  and  of  course  a  bond  fide 
subscription,  to  the  Articles),  this  is  a  matter  of  fact,  of  which 
every  member  of  Convocation  is  able  to  judge  at  once,  on 
the  primd  facie  aspect  of  the  case.  Mr.  Ward  must  be  re 
garded  as  a  person  who  has  cancelled  his  subscription,  and  then 
justifies,  or  attempts  to  justify,  his  continuing  to  enjoy  privi 
leges  attached  to  honest  subscription.  .  .  Pray,  therefore, 
reconsider  your  vote,  and  avoid  the  chance  of  giving  even 
indirect  encouragement  to  this  '  unprincipled  heresy,'  as  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  rightly  terms  it.  I  have  had  some  corre- 

*  The  effect  of  the  legal  proceedings  is  here  stated  according  to  an  account 
of  them  by  Sir  William  Erie,  who  was  counsel  with  Dr.  Hampden  in  the  case. 
The  report  of  Hampden  v.  Macmullen  will  be  found  in  Notes  of  Cases 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Maritime  Courts,  vol.  iii.,  Supplement,  p.  i. 
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spondence  with  -  -  on  the  subject ;  and,  jealous  as  he  rightly 
is  of  the  power  of  Convocation,  he  still  admits  that  it  may 
condemn  the  act  of  dishonest  subscription,  provided  its  con 
demnation  is  restricted  to  this  point,  and  does  not  intrude  on 
the  province  of  opinion.  The  proposed  measure  appears  to  me 
to  keep  within  these  limits. 

A  little  later  on  he  writes  to  the  same  friend  : — 

I  sent  you  a  pamphlet  from  which  I  trust  you  will  obtain 
some  satisfaction  on  Ward's  case.  I  greatly  regret  to  find  you 
among  the  dissentients,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  weighed  the 
question  most  conscientiously,  and  it  concerns  me  that  we 
should  differ  on  a  point  where  we  ought  naturally  to  agree  ; 
for  you  acted  in  1836  on  the  ground  on  which  you  now  declare 
your  intention  of  acting  in  Mr.  Ward's  case.  Keally,  however, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  the  cases  are  quite  distinct  in  their 
grounds.  It  is  no  question  whether  Mr.  Ward  is  Arian, 
Sabellian,  Athanasian,  Transubstantiationist,  Calvinist,  Ar- 
minian,  or  what  not ;  but  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to 
trample  on  the  Articles  and  set  an  example  of  eluding  the  use 
of  them  as  tests  of  a  teacher  of  the  Church  of  England  doc 
trine  in  the  University,  by  equivocation.  No  one  positive 
statement  of  doctrine  by  Mr.  Ward  is  alleged  in  the  passages 
cited.  No  one  need  read  his  book  to  know  what  he  believes, 
or  does  not  believe,  in  the  matter  of  doctrine.  It  is  enough 
that  he  declares  that  he  subscribes  the  Articles  in  a  sense 
consistent  with  Romanism.  Whatever  may  be  the  latitude 
attributed  to  the  Articles,  the  agreement  with  Romanism  is 
clearly  not  an  open  question  with  them.  And  as  for  signing, 
and  then  explaining  away  your  signature,  what  honest,  unso 
phisticated  mind  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  such  iniquity?  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Ward's  case  is  one  that  may  fairly 
and  reasonably  come  before  a  Convocation,  though  it  may  be 
the  fact  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  body  may  be  very 
ignorant  men  and  improper  judges  of  what  is  sound  or  not  in 
doctrine. 

When  the  question  of  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  was 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  an  inquiry  was 
made  of  Dr.  Hampden,  whether  any  petition  would  be 
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sent  from  the  University  against  the  grant,  to  which  he 
replied :  '  There  will  be  no  petition  from  the  University 
against  Maynooth.  A  wish  has  been  expressed  by 
several  persons  here  for  such  a  petition ;  but  the  Board 
has  determined  to  be  silent.  I  heard  the  words  "  too 
late "  last  Monday ;  but  I  suspect  the  real  reason  of 
silence  is  a  fear  of  adding  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Government,  and  perhaps  some  little  fear  of  annoying 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  will  not  brook  the  slightest 
opposition  to  his  wishes.  If  you  intend  to  move,  there 
fore,  you  must  set  to  work  in  London,  as  you  must 
expect  no  help  here.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  joined 
in  any  petition  bearing  on  a  political  question,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  of  use  to  you  in  propria  persona.  But  I 
.should  have  gladly  concurred  in  a  corporate  petition, 
had  such  been  proposed  at  the  Board,  and  I  can  wish 
you  all  success  in  your  proceeding,  which  I  fear  you  will 
say  is  but  cold  support.'  Again,  on  this  subject  he 
writes  :  c  I  am  only  astonished  that  a  Government  calling 
itself  Conservative  or  Tory,  or  quocunque  nomine  of  self- 
estimation,  could  have  ventured  on  such  a  Bill.  The  dif 
ference  obviously  is  immense  between  a  grant  of  civil 
privileges  and  a  grant  of  money  for  endowing  or  educating 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  But  I  hope  there  is  a  power 
of  resistance  yet  in  the  country  sufficient  to  counteract 
this  despotic  proceeding  of  the  Government.  What  a 
tyranny  an  absolute  majority,  such  as  we  now  see  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  may  really  become,  especially  with 
our  military  dictator  sitting  supreme  in  the  Cabinet !  ' 

On  the  subject  of  the  election  in  1847  of  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  writes :  '  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  man  as  Lord  Morpeth,  who 
has  strongly  declared  himself  against  Tractarianism,  or 
Sir  George  Grey,  brought  forward  ;  or,  if  a  Whig  is 
objectionable,  such  a  man  as  Sir  Thomas  Acland  or  Lord 
Ashley.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  place  for  a  young  man  to 
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rise  from,  but  for  one  who  has  already  risen,  and  will 
regard  it  as  an  honour  and  trust  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Cardwell's  Maynooth  vote  will 
weigh  against  him  with  the  majority  of  the  country 
clergy,  and  some  will  say  :  "  If  we  are  to  have  Sir  E.  Peel's 
man,  why  not  Sir  E.  Peel  himself  ?"  I  shall  at  any  rate 
vote  for  Sir  E.  Inglis,  as  I  should  regard  it  an  ungrateful 
thing  to  turn  out  one  who  has  so  zealously  served  the 
University.' 

Both  as  Eegius  Professor  and  as  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Dr.  Hampden  was  frequently  called  on  to  preach  the 
'  University  Sermon.'  Members  of  the  different  colleges 
attend  divine  service  in  the  chapels  of  their  colleges  ; 
the  University  meet  together  for  the  '  University  Sermon.' 
Whenever  he  preached,  the  cathedral  was  crowded. 
Whatever  discouragement  and  annoyance  he  met  with  at 
other  times,  he  never  encountered  such  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duty.  On  the  contrary,  on  these  and  other  occa 
sions  he  received  the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  which 
were  the  more  openly  manifested,  probably,  from  a  gene 
rosity  of  feeling  prompted  by  the  violence  with  which  his 
appointment  had  been  assailed.  Several  of  his '  University 
Sermons'  were  published  singly,  and  had  a  rapid  circula 
tion,  reaching  to  many  editions.  They  were  subsequently 
(in  1848)  collected  in  a  volume,  in  compliance  with  a 
request  made  to  him  to  that  effect.  There  are  many  who 
have  borne  witness  to  the  instruction  and  comfort  they 
have  derived  from  these  sermons  in  moments  of  trial  and 
doubt.  '  They  are,'  their  author  says  in  a  notice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume,  '  closely  connected  in  their 
bearing  on  points  recently  (1848)  brought  into  prominent 
discussion.' 

The  peculiar  views  of  the  Tractarian  party  were  espe 
cially  forced  on  public  attention  at  this  time,  when  they 
were  rising  into  importance  as  an  organised  sect.  And, 
adverse  as  he  was  to  controversy,  the  heavy  responsibility 
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that  rested  on  him,  as  the  head  of  the  theological  teaching 
in  the  University,  obliged  him  to  break  the  silence  that 
would  have  been  more  congenial  to  his  personal  feelings, 
and  to  point  out  to  his  hearers  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  views  put  forth  in  the  publications  of  this  party. 
'  For,'  he  says,  '  we  of  such  a  place  as  this  being  for 
the  most  part  devoted,  beyond  most  other  Christians,  to 
the  study  and  exposition  of  God's  Word — of  us,  our 
Lord  especially  asks  the  question,  "  What  think  ye  of 
Christ?"'* 

Although  any  criticism  of  these  sermons  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  yet  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  he 
approached  discussions  that  had  been  the  occasion  of  so 
much  heat,  and  so  many  angry  words,  seem  to  belong  to 
.his  more  personal  history,  with  which  these  pages  are 
especially  concerned.  A  passage  in  the  Fourth  Sermon 
(entitled  '  The  One  Sacrifice  for  Sin ')  may  serve  as  an 
example.  '  We  must  beware,'  he  says,  '  lest  the  truth, 
associated  with  error,  incline  us  to  indulgence  to  that 
error.  ...  I  lay  the  more  stress  on  this,  because  there 
seems  a  disposition  in  these  times  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
the  Church  of  Borne  is  a  true  Church — true  in  its  profession 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  inheritance 
of  an  Apostolic  commission, — and  to  speak  with  indulgence 
and  extenuation  of  its  gross  corruptions.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  speak  of  any  individual  members  of  that  Church 
but  with  the  charity  of  brethren,  and  with  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  many  of  them  for  their  conscientious  pro 
fession  of  its  system,  and  whose  exemplary  devotion  and 
faithful  Christian  walk  may  be  a  shame  to  many  who  pro 
fess  a  purer  faith.  It  is  the  theory  or  system  of  the  Church 
to  which  I  refer,  and  that  system,  not  so  much  as  it  is  ac 
tually  professed  by  its  own  members,  but  as  it  may  be 
indulgently  regarded  by  others  not  ot  their  communion. 

*  Sermon  I.,  p.  14. 
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Admitting,  as  we  do,  that  the  Church  of  Eome  is  in  its  ori 
gin  a  true  Church,  it  is  the  more  necessary,  to  keep  us  in 
allegiance  to  our  own  particular  Church,  that  we  should 
protest  at  the  same  time  most  strenuously  against  those 
corruptions,  which  might  otherwise  too  fatally  recommend 
themselves,  as  parts  of  the  profession  of  a  Church  con 
fessedly  Apostolic  in  its  origin.  There  is  a  disposition, 
too,  to  regard  superstition  as  comparatively  harmless ;  a 
notion  which,  if  generally  prevalent,  would  soon  prepare 
the  way  for  a  return  to  the  errors  of  Eome.  Persons 
compare  superstition  with  the  evil  of  positive  unbelief. 
From  such  comparison  they  would  lead  us  to  infer  that, 
as  superstition  may  be  better  than  unbelief,  superstition 
itself  may  be  tolerated  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian.  .  .  . 
Both  are  to  be  guarded  against,  and  both  at  the  same  time ; 
for  they  appear  each  to  bring  the  other  after  it  in  its  train. 
Superstition  is  commonly  found  attended  with  unbelief, 
even  in  the  same  mind.  And  unbelief  is  just  that  state  of 
mind  which,  if  alarmed  into  some  low  sense  of  religion, 
takes  the  form  of  wild  and  trembling  superstition.  We  must 
not  think,  then,  that  we  are  at  least  on  the  safe  side,  when 
we  add  to  the  Gospel  errors,  of  which  the  excuse  is,  that 
the  utmost  to  be  said  in  their  condemnation  is  that  they 
are  superstitious.  It  is  no  slight  condemnation  of  them 
that  they  are  superstitious.  It  is  no  insignificant  intima 
tion  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.'* 

In  another  place  he  gives  an  earnest  warning  against 
the  evils  naturally  resulting  from  raising  into  undue  im 
portance,  by  agitation,  questions  relating  to  ceremonies 
and  rubrical  direction,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  vital 
importance.  '  It  is  not,'  he  says,  '  like  the  contest  about 
the  use  of  the  surplice  at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation, 
when  the  people  were  necessarily  called  to  the  considera 
tion  of  what  should  be  retained,  or  what  discarded,  of 

*  Sermon  IV.,  p.  192. 
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those  things  which  had  been  associated  with  the  corrup 
tions  of  the  faith.  The  vestment  controversy  was  then 
forced  on  people's  minds,  and  was  far  from  unreasonable 
at  that  time  ;  though  too  great  importance  was  attributed 
to  it  even  then.  But  now  that  the  minds  of  members  of 
the  Church  at  large  are  settled  on  this  point, — now  that 
the  decent  ceremonial  of  the  Church  is  held  in  just  esteem, 
nay,  cherished,  by  the  chief  part  of  its  members  with 
strong  feelings  of  attachment — an  attachment  confirmed 
by  their  experience  of  its  tendency  to  edification — it  must 
surely  be  most  unwise  to  raise  so  unnecessary  a  contro 
versy, — to  disturb  a  feeling  of  wise  and  happy  contentment, 
but  which,  when  once  roused  from  its  quiescence,  will 
not  be  easily  quelled,  nor  perhaps  until  it  has  spent  itself 
.in  acts  of  destruction  which  the  movers  of  the  storm  would 
deprecate  too  late.  But  what  I  am  chiefly  remarking 
here  is  the  evil  itself  of  unsettling  the  minds  of  the  people 
on  these  matters, — leading  them  to  think  that  thexe  must 
be  much  more  important  things  in  religion  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  them  ;  and  perplexing  them 
with  doubtful  disputations  ;  turning  their  attention,  for  the 
time  at  least,  from  the  substance  of  the  faith  to  the 
externals — from  the  things  indispensable  to  salvation  to 
things  indifferent — from  the  service  of  the  heart  to  the 
service  of  the  body.'* 

*  Sermon  X.,  p.  349. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

LIFE  AT  EWELME— INTERCOURSE  WITH  PARISHIONERS — DISSENT— EWELME 
CHURCH — RECREATIONS — LETTER  TO  HIS  ELDEST  SON — LETTERS  TO  THE 
REV.  W.  HAYWARD  COX— ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  CHALGROVE 
FIELD — DEPARTURE  FROM  EWELME — ADDRESS  FROM  PARISHIONERS,  AND 
REPLY. 

THE  portion  of  time  spent  by  Dr.  Hampden  at  Ewelme 
(the  living  attached  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity) 
was  perhaps  the  happiest  of  his  life.  There  his  inter 
course  with  his  parishioners,  both  rich  and  poor,  and  with 
his  neighbours,  was  a  long  summer-day  of  goodwill  and 
kindly  feeling.  He  was  at  the  same  time  their  leader 
and  fellow-worker  :  meeting  hand  to  hand,  they  '  walked 
together  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends/  They  felt  his 
perfect  sincerity  in  all  his  dealings  with  them  :  formal, 
4  cut-and-dry '  phrases  were  never  used  by  him  in  his 
conversations  with  them.  He  was  respectful  to  all,  more 
especially  the  poorest,  and  never  c  patronised  '  any.  Con 
sequently,  there  was  between  his  poorer  parishioners  and 
their  Rector  none  of  the  cold,  distant  feeling  which  so  often 
separates  the  educated  from  the  less  educated  classes.  In 
sickness  and  sorrow  it  was  his  gentle  voice  that  led,  with 
the  earnestness  of  true  sympathy,  the  failing  accents  of 
those  endeavouring  to  say  aloud  the  latest  prayer. 

As  he  passed  on  his  way  down  the  village  every  one 
would  greet  him,  and  many  a  '  Just  step  in,  sir,'  was  the 
prelude  to  some  long  story  of  family  history,  told  to  him 
with  the  full  confidence  of  his  being  an  interested  listener. 
And  he  really  was  so  :  not  only  because  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  listen  to  and  understand  the  narrators  as  his 
parishioners,  but  because  also,  as  an  acute  observer  of 
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human  nature,  he  was  really  interested,  and  no  true  touch 
of  feeling  escaped  his  notice.  How  he  found  out  '  all  about 
it '  often  puzzled  his  parishioners.  In  this  manner  subjects 
were  suggested  to  him  for  instruction  both  in  the  church 
and  the  school,  and  frequently  also  at  the  rectory ;  for 
there  all  were  sure  to  find  a  welcome,  and  could  count  on 
help  and  sympathy  in  their  difficulties.  Even  the  older 
people,  who  found  '  writing  hard  to  read,'  would  go  to  him 
to  have  their  family  letters  read  to  them. 

He  strongly  objected  to  what  is  known  as  '  proselytising.' 
But  instances  were  not  wanting  of  Wesleyans,  Independ 
ents,  Baptists,  and  others,  who  came  within  the  influence 
of  his  teaching,  renouncing  Dissent  of  their  own  accord, 
and  becoming  Church-people  and  regular  attendants  on 
the  services  of  the  parish  church.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  asked  to  christen  a  family  of  five  little  children.  The 
father  was  a  Baptist,  and  came  to  church  in  the  first  in 
stance  chiefly  to  '  see  what  was  going  on.'  After  a  while  lie 
called  on  the  rector,  and  announced  his  change  of  opinion, 
and  his  desire  to  bring  up  his  children  as  Church-people. 
Another  instance  occurred  of  a  small  tradesman  who 
used  to  be  rather  a  favourite  preacher  at  the  Independent 
chapel,  and  who  came  to  church  to  'get  up'  his  sermon 
for  the  evening.  This  he  explained  to  Dr.  Hampden, 
adding,  '  That  was  a  very  good  sermon  you  gave  us  this 
morning;  I  gave  it  to  them  in  the  chapel  in  the  evening.' 
Not  long  after,  this  man  gave  up  his  preaching,  and  left 
the  chapel  and  became  a  constant  and  zealous  Church 
man. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  lie  often  found 
the  subjects  for  his  sermons,  one  of  them — and  one  full  of 
instruction — was  suggested  to  him  by  a  conversation  he 
overheard  between  Mrs.  Hampden  and  a  poor  woman, 
on  whose  blunted  intelligence  she  was  endeavouring  vainly 
to  impress  a  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  some  act  she  had 
committed.  /U  last,  appealing  to  her  sole  redeeming  virtue, 
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her  honesty,  she  said,  4  If  your  child  was  to  steal,  what 
would  you  say  to  that  ? '  '  Oh !  and  wouldn't  I  wallop 
her ! '  '  But  wliy  ?  '  '  Why !  she  to  go  and  take  what  isn't 
her'n  ! '  The  sermon  was  on  the  '  Sinfulness  of  Sin.' 

The  parish  of  Ewelme  *  had  been  well  cared  for,  and 
more  especially  so  by  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Burton  ;  still, 
as  in  all  great  work,  the  more  that  has  been  done,  the 
larger  the  opening  for  increased  exertion.  In  each  path 
of  pastoral  duty  he  set  a  firm  and  forward  foot.  The 
schools  were  raised  to  greater  efficiency,  and  received  much 
of  his  personal  attention  ;  the  plan  for  the  day's  work, 
apportioned  to  the  different  classes,  still  remains  in  his 
own  handwriting.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the  advantage 
of  the  children's  learning  by  heart  psalms  and  hymns  and 
other  simple  poetry,  not  only  on  account  of  the  instruction 
and  comfort  they  would  derive  in  after-years  from  this 
store,  but  also  as  an  exercise  of  memory :  this  he  thought 
was  not  sufficiently  considered  in  village  school  teaching 
at  that  time.  He  instituted  a  night  school  for  boys  and 
young  men  who  were  at  work  during  the  day.  One  of 
the  churchwardens,  a  yeoman  farmer,  who  took  at 
that  time,  and  still  takes,  a  warm  interest  in  this  school, 
says,  in  speaking  of  it,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  :  '  The  even 
ing  school  is  also  kept  on,  just  the  same  as  when  it  was 
my  privilege  to  meet  dear  Dr.  Hampden  coming  down 
to  it  through  the  old  cloisters,  with  his  little  lantern,  in  the 
dark  evenings  of  winter.' 

In  one  respect  the  parish  of  Ewelme  was  especially 
fortunate.  The  farmers  were  men  who  fully  recognised 
their  duty  as  employers  of  labour,  and  were  anxious  that 

*  The  name  '  Ewelme '  is  said,  although  not  on  very  certain  authority,  to 
be  derived  frcm  two  Saxon  words  signifying  'Water-head,'  or  '  Spring-head/ 
Such  a  derivation  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  clearest  and 
brightest  of  brooks  takes  its  rise  in  the  village,  and  continues  its  rippling 
course  on  one  side,  the  whole  length  of  the  village  street.  It  is  justly  re 
garded  with  pride  by  the  inhabitants,  who  declare  that  the  watercresses 
growing  in  the  brook  were  so  famous,  that  at  one  time  '  Ewelme  water- 
cresses  '  were  cried  in  London  streets. 
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the  children  of  their  workpeople  should  attend  the  school, 
they  themselves  also  taking  part  in  it  personally,  as  well 
as  assisting  it  by  their  subscriptions  ;  and  they  further  set 
a  good  example  in  the  parish  by  their  regular  attendance 
at  church  and  by  their  conduct  in  their  own  families. 
Dr.  Hampden  justly  esteemed  them  highly. 

He  took  especial  pride  and  delight  in  the  parish  church 
of  Ewelme — a  beautiful  Gothic  church,  rebuilt  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer's  granddaughter, 
Alice,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a  fine 
alabaster  monument  in  the  chancel.*  From  the  west  end 

*  An  account   given  in  the  Hon.  and  Rev.   II.   A.  Napier's  Historical 
Notices  of  Swyncombe  and  Ewelme,  quoted   from    Joseph   Clarke,   F.S.A., 
may  be   of  interest :     '  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Ewelme,  in  an  opening  between  the  chancel  and  St.  John's  Chapel,  close 
.adjoining   to   and  at  right  angles  with   the  communion  table,  is  a  large, 
high  tomb  of  alabaster,  to  Alice,  Duchess  of  Suffolk.     Over  it  is  a  canopy  of 
pannelled  stone,  ranged  on  the  cornice  of  which,  on  either  side,  are  nine 
figures,  apparently  angels,  and  beatified  ecclesiastics,  alternately.     There  are 
four  pinnacles,  one  rising  between  each  third  figure,  bearing  on  the  top 
little  images  carved  in  oak,  two  on  each  side  being  winged,  the  others  in 
ecclesiastical  habits.     The  cornice  is  pannelled,  and  crested  with  the  Tudor 
ornament.    Between  the  upper  and  lower  piers,  which  are  pannelled  in  stone, 
similar  to  the  canopy  they  support,  is  the  tomb,  on  which  lies  a  full-sized 
figure  of  the  Duchess.    She  wears  the  kirtle,  over  which  is  a  loose  gown,  and 
above  all  the  mantle  of  estate,  fastened  at  the  throat  by  cords  with  tassels ; 
round  her  neck,  and  over  the  chin,  is  the  wimple.    A  ducal  coronet  confines  a 
veil,  which  falls  over  the  shoulders ;  a  ring  is  on  the  third  finger  of  the  right 
hand  ;  on  the  left  arm,  a  little  above  the  wrist,  is  the  Gaiter;  and  a  rosary 
is  at  her  right  side.     At  her  feet,  and  resting  on  it,  is  a  lion.     Two  angels, 
each  having  four  wings,  support  on  each  side  the  cushion  under  her  head  ; 
over  them  and  the  head  of  the  duchess,  is  a  flat  canopy,  which  is  highly 
relieved,  and  richly  carved.     The  small  figure  of  an  angel  at  each  of  the 
upper  corners  of  the  slab  bears  a  shield,  with  the  Iloet  and  Burghersh  arms ; 
and  along  the  edge  of  the  slab  is  a  square  rod,  or  staff,  crocketted  and 
finialled,  let  into  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  the  following  inscription   on 
brass  :  "  Orate  pro  anima  serenis.simae  Prinoipissae  Alicia}  Ducissre  Suffulcia) 
hujus  Ecclesias  Patronse,  et  primre  Fundatricis  hujus  Eleemosynari^e  quse 
obiit  xx.   die  mensis  Maii  anno  1475."     The   upper  part  of  the  tomb  is 
divided  on  each  side  into  eight  compartments.     An  additional  one,  through 
some  cause   or   other,   appears  on  both  sides  to  have  been  left  out  from 
the  original  design  ;  as  between  the  two  last  compartments  to  the  east  is  a 
jointure  in  the  stone,  and  the  divisional  buttress  between  each  of  the  other 
divisions,  is  here  repeated  twice.      The  niches  contain,   on  little  brackets, 
alternately  a  male  and  female  winged  figure,  each  of  which  bears  a  shield 
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of  the  church  there  is  a  covered  Gothic  archway,  with  a 
flight  of  steps  that  lead  to  the  cloistered  quadrangle  of 
an  almshouse  for  thirteen  old  men,  founded  by  the  same 
pious  lady  with  the  consent  of  King  Henry  VI.  The 
church  is  built  of  stone,  of  a  soft  grey  colour;  and  flint, 
the  union  of  which,  unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  is  rendered 
still  more  harmonious  in  colour  by  some  repairs  done  long 
ago  in  red  brick.  Dr.  Burton,  the  former  Eegius  Professor 
and  rector,  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the  improvement  of 
the  interior,  and  Dr.  Hampden  continued  the  restoration 
and  decoration.  The  churchyard  has  its  row  of  fine  elms, 
in  which  the  rooks  are  well  '  at  home.' 

All  his  vacations  were  spent  at  Ewelme,  his  chief  re 
creations  being  gardening  (in  which  he  always  delighted), 
planning  alterations,  planting,  and  pruning  ;  and  when 
too  busy  to  allow  himself  leisure  for  these  occupations,  he 
would  establish  himself  with  his  books,  his  ink-bottle  and 
pen,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  in  preference  to  his 
study.  He  enjoyed  being  in  the  open  air,  especially  in 
the  early  morning. 

lie  always  spent  as  much  time  at  Ewelme  as  his  Oxford 
duties  would  allow,  sometimes  making  out  the  time  by  an 
early  start  at  six  in  the  morning,  riding  into  Oxford  in 
time  for  some  Divinity  degree  or  other  business.  He 

having  arms.  At  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  tomb  are  two  similar 
compartments,  but  defaced,  being  close  to  the  piers.  The  lower  division  is 
of  open  tracery  in  paunels,  corresponding  with  the  niches  above,  and  the 
same  irregularity  occurs  in  their  adjustment:  within  is  seen  the  emaciated 
figure  of  the  Duchess  in  death,  in  her  shroud.  The  ceiling  over  the  figure 
is  partially  painted  in  water-colours,  the  subject  at  the  west  end  being  the 
Annunciation.  Above  the  feet  of  the  upper  figure  of  the  Duchess,  against 
the  side  of  the  pier,  is  a  bracket  to  hold  lights.  The  whole  monument  is  in 
a  most  splendid  state  of  preservation.  The  length  of  the  tomb  is  eight  feet 
by  ten  ;  width,  three  feet  by  one ;  and  the  height,  from  the  raised  floor 
of  St.  John's  Chapel,  is  four  feet  by  seven.'— (Historical  Notices,  $c.t  p.  102  ) 
Ewelme  has  been  the  scene  of  many  historical  incidents ;  amongst  others, 
it  is  recorded  that  King  Henry  VIII.,  soon  after  his  marriage  with  Katherine 
Howard,  being  on  a  progress,  visited  Ewelme,  where  a  Privy  Council  was 
held  on  August  25  and  26, 1540.— Xicolas's  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  10,  12,  quoted  by  Napier,  p.  205. 
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was  always  accompanied  in  these  early  rides  by  one  or 
more  of  his  children.  They  took  a  cross  road  through 
the  village  of  Pyrton  that  led  to  Chiselhampton  Common, 
over  which  he  greatly  enjoyed  a  brisk  canter,  as  well  as 
over  Cowley  Marsh  (which  was  then  uninclosed),  and  so 
to  Oxford.  In  the  summer  evenings,  when  he  could  spare 
the  time,  a  long  ride  over  the  Ewelme  and  Swynconibe 
Downs  '  set  him  up '  both  in  health  and  spirits. 

Something  of  the  cheerfulness  of  his  life  at  Ewelme  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  letter  written  to  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  then  at  Eton  : — 

Dr.  Hampden  to  his  eldest  son. 

Ewelme,  July  15,  1840. 

My  dear  Edd, — As  but  a  few  days  remain  before  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  home  again,  I  must  make  haste 
to  save  my  credit  by  writing  you  a  letter.  I  wrote  at  last,  you 
find,  my  promised  letter  to  Mr.  Durnford ;  but  it  was  certainly 
'  long  a  coming.'  I  was  reminded  of  its  being  due  by  the 
good  report  which  he  sent  of  you.  You  say  it  is  nothing  more 
than  you  deserved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  prove  the  case, 
and  we  shall  find  you  quite  the  scholar  when  you  come  back. 
We  shall  allow  you  a  little  holiday  at  first,  and  then  we  shall 
set  to,  and  see  what  you  can  do  to  astonish  us.  I  told  Mr. 
Durnford  that  I  wished  you  to  do  some  mathematics  when  you 
returned  next  half,  and  that  we  would  try  therefore  to  make 
some  way  in  Euclid  in  the  vacation.  We  must  have  a  railroad 
over  the  Asses'  Bridge,  and  get  up  the  steam  well,  and  we  may 
then,  perhaps,  get  over  it.  Mamma  and  Henrietta  want 
sadly  to  go  to  Eton  on  Saturday  the  25th  ;  but  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  manage  it ;  I  ask  them  why  they  should  wish  so 
much  to  go  there,  when  you  will  be  coming  home  only  the 
Monday  following,  particularly  as  the  approaching  election 
concerns  the  collegers  only.  J  do  not  think  I  can  conveniently 
come,  it  being  the  day  before  Sunday.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
you  had  been  breakfasting  with  Dr.  Hawtrey  and  met  Mr. 
Senior.  You  might  have  amused  us  with  some  account  of 
your  party.  I  suppose  you  were  much  envied  for  the  great 
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distinction  of  breakfasting  with  the  head-master.  Mamma 
wrote  to  you  all  about  your  invitation  to  Marlow.  We  were 
glad  you  did  not  wish  to  go,  because  we  did  not  wish  it,  and  in 
general  we  should  not  like  your  going  out  anywhere  beyond 
Windsor — without  meaning  any  unkindness  to  the  friends  who 
are  so  good  as  to  invite  you.  We  are  expecting  all  the  little 
Lovells  here  to-morrow  with  their  mother  to  spend  a  few  days 
before  they  go  to  school.  They  will  be  gone  before  you  come 
back.  We  have  got  a  magpie,  however,  to  amuse  you,  as  it 
talks  as  well  as  any  human  being.  We  shall  not  take  up  your 
pony  until  you  are  here  to  see  about  it.  At  present  Charley's 
Forester  is  occupying  your  stall ;  but  Grlanville  is  at  work 
fitting  up  a  stall  in  the  coach-house.  Did  you  get  your 
basket  of  (  sock,'  and  everything  in  it  safely  ?  When  you  come 
by  the  railroad,  you  must  take  your  place  to  the  Moulsford 
Station,  the  place  to  which  we  rode  together,  and  we  will 
have  a  horse  there,  with  ourselves,  ready  to  meet  you.  All 
send  their  love ;  Granny  is  better,  and  says  she  longs  to  see  you 
again. 

I  am,  my  dear  Edd,  your  affectionate  papa, 

K.  D.  HAMPDEN. 

The  two  following  letters,  written  from  Ewelme,  are 
also  quoted  : — 

Dr.  Ilampden  to  the  Rev.  W.  Hayward  Cox. 

Ewelme,  September  10,  1838. 

I  ought  to  begin  with  a  quantity  of  apologies  for  suffering 
this  letter  to  be  so  long  due.  None,  however,  can  state  so 
fully  my  concern  at  my  seeming  neglect,  as  my  simply  saying 
that  '  I  do  feel  sorry  for  it ! '  You  will,  I  am  sure,  have  thrown 
the  blame  on  my  sundry  unavoidable  engagements  from  time 
to  time,  added  to  my  standing  engagement  on  the  Plato.  The 
Plato,  however,  I  have  at  last  finished,  and  it  is  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  printers — about  half,  indeed,  already  printed  and  done 
with  ;  and  the  remaining  half  or  more  to  come  back  to  me  in 
a  few  days  for  correction,  when  I  hope  to  have  quite  done 
with  it.  It  was  too  short  a  time  for  writing1  even  a  brief 

o 

account  of  so  large  a  subject,  one  extending,  indeed,  over  the 
whole  realm  of  thought.     But  it  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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Yon  will  be  amused,  I  daresay,  and  others  will  be  a  little 
annoyed,  at  some  passages  in  which  you  or  they  may  suspect 
that  I  have  given  some  sketches  from  Oxford. 

The  Oxford  New  Mania  in  itself  has  excited  considerable 
alarm,  but  it  wants  to  be  tied  in  a  Mezentian  knot  with  the 
old  high-churchism  of  -  -  and  -  -  and  id  genus  omne,  or 
farrago  rather.  The  old  leaven  would  detach  itself  from  the 
new  fermentation.  This  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  party,  as  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  well  pointed  out  in  his  Charge  just 
published  ;  it  is  the  policy  of  some  of  the  greatest '  malignants ' 
to  claim  independence  for  themselves,  while  they  are  working 
all  the  while  in  the  omnibus  of  the  company.  No  man  looks 
more  independent  than  the  impudent  fellow  on  the  hind  step  of 
the  omnibus,  but  he  works  the  machine  no  less  than  the  more 
respectable  driver.  By-the-bye,  you  should  read  the  Charge  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  it  is  well-timed,  and  I  hope  will  tell. 
I  attended  a  Bible  Society  meeting  at  Thame  on  Monday  last. 
I  took  the  opportunity  in  my  speech  from  the  chair,  of  referring 
to  the  state  of  religious  knowledge  now,  and  dwelt  on  the  neces 
sity  of  meeting  the  errors  of  the  traditionists  and  substituters  of 
the  Fathers  for  the  Scriptures.  All  that  I  said  was  well  received, 
and  echoed  by  several  of  the  speakers  after  me.  An  agent  of 
the  society  spoke  of  his  having  read  the  account  of  the  perse 
cutions,  in  '  a  foreign  land,'  and  the  gratification  he  had  at  meet 
ing  me  there,  after  '  that  outpouring  of  malice.'  1  attended 
the  Visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  at  Henley.  The  Bishop 
alluded  to  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  but  in  such  a  slight  way 
as  to  do  the  new-maniacs  more  good  than  harm.  However, 
you  see  his  Charge  is  to  be  published.  I  was  not  one  of  the 
clergy  that  asked  him  to  publish  it.  Are  you  not  glad  to  see 
that  Richards  is  elected  Rector  of  Exeter,  and  not  that  namby- 
pamby  -  —  ?  But  I  am  really  very  sorry  that  good  old  Jones 
is  gone  ;  we  may  say  with  Philoctetes  that  the  best  always  go 
first. 

Ewelrae  Rectory,  August  27,  1841. 

We  have  been  stationary  here  as  usual — with  the  exception 
of  nearly  a  week's  interval,  when  I  was  called  upon  by  Dr.  Jelf 's 
absence  to  take  the  cathedral  duty  at  Christ  Church,  much,  as 
you  will  believe,  against  my  good-will.  You  have  continued, 

K    2 
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we  hope,  to  enjoy  yourselves  at  Bonn  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Things,  as  you  observe,  have  gone  all  wrong  since  you  have 
been  away.  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  the  Whigs  are  out  of  office, 
or  all  but  out  of  office.  The  stupid  people  never  sent  me  the 
paper  this  morning,  so  that  I  do  not  know  whether  the  debate 
on  the  Address  in  the  Commons  was  adjourned  or  no.  From 
Wednesday  evening's  paper  it  appeared  that  the  Lords  had 
carried  the  amendment  by  a  majority  of  seventy-six  against 
Ministers,  but  that  the  debate  in  the  Commons  was  adjourned 
over  that  night.  Ministers  of  course  will  try  to  keep  up  the 
debate  there,  that  they  may  develop  the  policy  both  of  them 
selves  and  of  their  opponents  ;  but  the  Opposition  will  have  it 
in  their  power  to  stop  the  adjournment,  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  acting 
under  the  generalship  of  the  old  Duke,  seems  determined  to 
press  his  victory  as  hard  as  he  can  upon  them.  For  my  part  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  present  Tory  majority  is  a  very 
hollow  one  ;  it  is  entirely  a  money  one,  the  result  of  extraor 
dinary  effort  stimulated  by  long  frustration  of  eager  hopes,  and 
got  up  on  one  point  of  supreme  interest  to  the  legislators 
themselves,  against  the  feelings  and  apparent  interest  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  at  large.  How  can  it  stand  therefore? 
Then  there  are  the  Tory  divisions  among  themselves.  I  was 
glad  to  see  -  -  in  apologising  for  his  turn-coaterie,  saying, 
that  those  who  now  brought  in  the  new  Government  would  as 
soon  turn  them  out  if  they  came  forward  with  the  proposal  of 
a  fixed  duty.  And  the  Whigs,  no  longer  leaning  on  the  false 
support  of  their  opponents,  the  Duke  and  others,  will  be  much 
stronger  in  opposition,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  stronger  Whig 
Government  at  a  future  day.  The  only  uneasy  question  is,  How 
long  will  that  futurity  be  ? 

You  will  have  been  gratified,  in  spite  of  other  disappoint 
ments,  to  hear  that  Arnold  is  appointed  Eegius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  Dr.  Nares's  place.  I  hear  that  Lord  Mel 
bourne  offered  him  the  appointment  in  testimony  of  respect 
and  esteem  for  him.  It  is  quite  right  that  he  should  have 
done  so.  It  is  a  capital  thing,  too,  against  the  new  sect.  A 
few  of  his  lectures  on  the  times  of  the  Keformation,  or  the 
Rebellion,  or  the  Revolution,  will  carry  no  little  consternation 
into  the  Tractarian  camp.  I  should  have  been  very  happy  for 
our  friend  -  —  to  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  post,  as  I  thought 
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very  probable  at  one  time,  as  I  had  no  idea  of  Arnold's  taking 
it;  but  Arnold,  of  course,  is  the  best  man  they  could  have 
thought  of.  -  and  -  — ,  both  good  men,  would  also  have 

liked  it. 

You  will  not  come  back,  I  suppose,  till  the  middle  of  next 
month,  if  then.  Tell  Mrs.  Cox  we  are  preparing  for  an 
oratorio  at  Ewelme,  at  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  if  she 
will  come  back  in  time.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  best  singers. 
All  this,  however,  you  will  not  care  about ;  it  is  for  the  edifi 
cation  of  your  wife.  It  is  now  fine,  warm,  harvest  weather 
with  us  at  last.  But  we  have  had  on  the  whole  a  most  dis 
agreeable  summer  as  yet. 

I  was  interested  by  your  mention  of  the  Grerman  Professors 
whom  you  had  seen,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  further  par 
ticulars  about  them.  I  hope  your  Grerman  sufficed  you  to 
give  them  a  fair  understanding  of  the  state  of  theology  and 
-theological  feuds  at  Oxford. 

On  June  18,  1843,  he  took  part  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Chal- 
grove  Field,  the  scene  of  which  was  only  a  few  miles  dis 
tant  from  Ewelme.  There  John  Hampden  received  his 
death -wound.  A  memorial  was  erected  from  the  subscrip 
tions  of  Lord  Nugent,  Dr.  Hampden,  Mr.  John  Hampden, 
and  others,  who  from  family  connection  or  political  sym 
pathy  were  especially  interested  in  such  an  occasion. 

In  Dr.  Hampden 's  speech  at  this  meeting  he  held  up  the 
great  example  which  Hampden  had  set  by  the  spirit  in 
which  he  contended  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  '  It  was 
not  the  fiery  spirit,  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  opposition  or 
mere  violence,  which  might  itself  be  tyrannical  even  in 
resisting  tyranny,  but  the  spirit  of  a  just,  a  good,  as  well 
as  a  great  man,  which  his  conduct  held  forth  as  an 
example  to  all.  He  was  not  only  a  great  man  in  the 
worldly  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  truly  good  and  religious 
man.  It  was  his  delight  not  only  to  appear  in  the  field, 
and  to  show  himself  the  bravest  of  soldiers,  as  that  field 
of  Chalgrove,  and  many  other  fields  could  testify,  but 
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like  another  Miltiades  standing  on  the  field  of  Marathon, 
though  not  unhappily  with  the  same  success,  but  with  the 
same  determined  spirit,  and  the  same  bold  open  courage, 
to  resist  the  dcspoilers  of  his  country.     Though  he  was 
the  bravest  of  soldiers,  this  was  not  his  highest  recom 
mendation  :  lie  was  equally  distinguished  in  the  duties  of 
domestic   and    social    life.     He  was  happy   in  his  own 
family  ;  happy  in  the  circle  of  his  own  tenantry  ;  and  it 
was  sufficient  to  read  his  correspondence  with  the  Eliot 
family  to  see  the  generosity  of  his  heart.     They  might 
say  he  was  beloved  by  all  for  his  virtues,  admired  by  all 
for  the  powers  of  his  masculine  understanding,  and  his 
statesmanlike  ability  and  conduct.    Nor  should  they  pass 
over  his  attachment  to  the  pure  and  reformed  Church  of 
this  country.     And  one  great  ground  for  setting  him 
forth  as  an  example  to  posterity  was  his  firm  attach 
ment  to  the  principles  of  the  Eeformed  Church  of  this 
kingdom.     He  not  only  set  himself  to  work  to  cut  away 
all  abuses  of  the  Church,  but  in  his  dislike  to  abuses  he 
did  not  forego  his  attachment  to  its  truth  and  purity.    He 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  praying  for  its  welfare,  and  praying  for   the 
welfare  of  his  country.' 

In  1847,  when  Dr.  Ilampden  took  leave  of  his  friends 
and  parishioners,  it  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  mutual 
regret.  The  farewell  address  presented  to  him  on  this 
occasion  says  : — 

\Ve  cannot  suffer  you  to  take  leave  of  a  parish  in  which  you 
have  been  so  well  known,  without  some  public  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  your  parishioners  towards  you.  We  have  viewed 
with  surprise  and  regret  the  opposition  made  in  certain  quarters 
to  your  appointment  ;  and  our  surprise  has  been  increased  by 
finding  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  that  opposition  is  the 
opinions  you  are  represented  as  holding  on  some  of  the  vital 
truths  of  our  holy  religion.  Into  the  controversial  parts  of  the 
question,  as  regards  your  published  works,  it  would  not  become 
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us   to   enter.     But   as  the    great  truths  of  Christianity  have 
formed  the  ground-work  of  your  teaching  and  preaching  here 
for  so  many  years,  we  cannot  refrain  from  thus  publicly  testi 
fying  to  the  scriptural  soundness   and  simplicity  with   which 
those  truths  have  ever  been  set  forth  by  you.     You  have  ever 
made  the  great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  in  the  imputed 
righteousness   of  Jesus   Christ,   a  prominent   feature   in  your 
preaching.     You  have  laboured  to  convince  your  hearers  of  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  and  the  necessity  for  the  renewing 
and  regenerating  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart. 
You  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to  us  the  scriptural  view  of 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus   Christ,  showing  how  the 
Divine  as  well  as  human  nature  must  have  met  in  the  spotless 
Sacrifice  for  Sin.     His  birth,  His  life,  His  passion,  His  death, 
His  resurrection,  and  His  ascension,  have  formed  the  constant 
subjects  of  your  preaching  among  us  ;  and  on  these  subjects  your 
.teaching  has  been  in  clear  conformity  with  the  doctrines  and 
articles   of  our  Church,  while   without  intolerance   you   have 
upheld  her  claims  and  asserted  her  rights.     It  may  be  some 
satisfaction  to  you  to  be  assured,  that  if  elsewhere  your  views 
have  been  misrepresented,  or  your  meaning  perverted,  here  at 
least  you  have  not  been  misunderstood  ;  while  your  personal 
kindness  on  all  occasions  has    endeared  you  to  those  whose 
constant  intercourse  has  given  them  the  best   opportunity  of 
knowing  and  appreciating  you.    You    are  called,  sir,   in    the 
providence  of  God,  to  another  and  a  higher,  though  scarcely  a 
more  influential,  sphere  of  duty.    New  ties  will  be  formed,  and 
new  sympathies   will  spring  up   around  you.     But  when   dis 
tance  separates  you  from  a  spot  where  we  would  fain  think  that 
some  of  your  happiest  days  have  hitherto  been  passed,  we  trust 
that  the  kindly  feelings  with  which  your  memory  will  ever  be 
regarded  by  us  will  be  reciprocated  by  your  own  heart.     Our 
best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  with  our  earnest 
prayers   for  your   success,  will  attend   you  in  your  new    and 
exalted  position.     As  you  have  '  fed  the  flock  of  God '  here,  so 
may  you   '  feed  the  Church  of  God '   in   which  you  are   now 
called  to   bear    rule ;    that   '  when   the   Chief  Shepherd  shall 
appear,  you  may  receive   a  crown   of  glory   that   fadeth   not 
away.' 
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Dr.  Hampden's  reply  was  as  follows  : — 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  December  28,  1847. 

My  dearly  beloved  Parishioners,  —  Amidst  the  anxious 
thoughts  of  the  present  moment,  the  expression  of  your  affec 
tion  and  sympathy  has  been  the  greatest  comfort  to  me. 

Happy  indeed  is  that  parish  where  so  cordial  an  union  of 
feeling  subsists  as  that  which  has  prompted  this  your  most  kind 
and  considerate  address.  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  it  with 
out  many  tears.  For  it  has  made  me  feel  throughout  that 
your  heart  was  with  my  heart.  It  only  speaks  indeed  the  fact, 
how  we  have  lived  together  as  brethren  in  Christ,  walking  in 
the  house  of  (rod  as  friends,  and  edifying  one  another  in  the 
pure  faith  of  God's  Holy  Word,  and  in  that  charity  which  is 
the  bond  of  peace.  I  bless  God,  my  dear  friends,  that  you  join 
with  this  memorial  of  your  affection  a  remembrance  of  the 
lessons  of  Gospel  truth  which  I  have  sedulously  endeavoured, 
through  God's  grace,  to  inculcate  on  you.  Unspeakable  indeed 
will  be  the  blessing  both  to  you  and  to  me,  if  I  shall  have  left 
fully  and  deeply  impressed  on  your  hearts  the  saving  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel — if  this  alone  shall  be  chiefly  recollected  by  each 
of  you,  that  I  '  determined '  with  the  Apostle  Paul  '  not  to 
know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruci 
fied  ; '  that  I  led  you  to  Him,  your  great  God  and  Saviour, 
the  Lord  your  Righteousness,  for  pardon  and  justification,  and 
for  the  sanctifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  you  to 
walk  worthily  of  your  holy  calling  and  to  bring  you  finally  to 
everlasting  life. 

The  Lord,  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  is  about,  my  dear 
brethren,  to  send  me  from  you,  to  labour  elsewhere  in  a  wider 
field  of  ministerial  duty.  But  never  can  I  expect  happier  days 
than  those  I  have  spent  among  you.  Greatly  indeed  have  I  been 
indebted  for  any  success  that  may  have  attended  my  ministry 
in  the  parish,  to  yourselves,  to  that  kindness  and  respect,  that 
support  and  encouragement,  which  I  have  received  from  you 
all,  and  in  particular  from  those  possessing  influence  among  you. 
You  have  rendered  my  ministry  truly  a  labour  of  love  by  your 
kindness  and  confidence.  But  though  absent  from  you  in  per 
son,  I  shall  not  cease  to  be  with  you  in  spirit.  Often  shall  I 
be  thinking  of  you,  especially  at  the  stated  times  of  public 
prayer  when  you  will  be  assembled  in  our  beautiful  Church  ; 
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then  shall  I  be  lifting  up  my  heart  with  you  often  in  your 
prayers  and  hymns  of  praise,  as  I  have  ever  delighted  to  do 
when  present  in  times  past.  Often,  too,  shall  I  be  praying  for 
you.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  I  shall  have  the  help  and  comfort 
of  your  prayers  in  my  behalf.  In  these  especially  I  would 
most  earnestly  desire  ever  to  live  in  your  affectionate  remem 
brance.  May,  then,  the  gracious  Lord  of  His  infinite  mercy 
bring  to  perfection  the  good  seed  sown  in  your  hearts  by  His 
Spirit,  and  so  effectually  keep  us  all  in  His  faith  and  love,  that 
we  may  meet  hereafter  in  His  more  immediate  presence,  never 
more  to  be  separated,  as  one  flock  in  the  fold  of  the  one  great 
Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Believe    me,   my  dear    Christian  brethren,    your    faithfully 
devoted  minister  and  ever  affectionate  friend, 

K.  D.  HAMPDEN, 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

1847. 

APPOINTED     BISHOP     OF     HEREFORD — OPPOSITION    TO    THE    APPOINTMENT — 
ITS     CHARACTER  —  ARCHDEACON     HARE'S      '  LETTER     TO     THE     DEAN     OF 

CHICHESTER' — LETTER  FROM'DEAN  CRAMER  ON  THE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  1836— 
PROTEST  BY  THIRTEEN  BISHOPS — LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  REPLY — PROPOSAL 
TO  INSTITUTE  A  SUIT  AGAINST  DR.  HAMPDEN  —  CORRESPONDENCE  —  AD 
DRESSES  OF  SYMPATHY. 

THE  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  translation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  that  see  in  1847,  left 
vacant  the  see  of  Hereford.  Lord  Eussell  recommended 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  to  Her  Majesty,  who  was 
pleased  to  accept  the  recommendation,  and  to  nominate 
Dr.  Hampden. 

No  sooner  was  the  appointment  made  known  than  an 
opposition  was  offered  to  it — differing  in  its  outward 
signs,  but  conducted  in  like  temper  to  that  of  1836.  Even 
some  pamphlets  written  and  circulated  at  that  time  were 
republished  and  distributed  again  on  this  occasion.* 

It  was  impossible  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Oxford  Convocation,  but  the  same  elements  were  called 
into  action  by  meetings  of  the  country  clergy  in  their 
own  neighbourhoods.  The  general  character  of  these 
meetings  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  published  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  one  of  them, 

*  This  was  the  case  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  Elucidations  of  the  Leading 
Views  contained  in  Dr.  Hampdoi's  Hampton  Lectures.  The  editor  has  the 
authority  of  the  author  (Dr.  Newman)  for  saying  that  it  was  (he  believes) 
republished  in  1847  without  his  knowledge  or  permission,  when  he  was 
abroad.  To  one  whose  chief  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Newman's  writings  is 
through  the  '  Verses  on  Various  Occasions  ' — verses  that  fall  so  gently  on  the 
ear  and  on  the  heart — it  has  seemed  almost  impossible  that  their  author  could 
have  taken  so  perverse,  and  stranger  still,  so  harsh  a  view  as  that  contained 
in  this  pamphlet,  even  of  opinions  that  differed  most  widely  from  his  own. 
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addressed    by     Archdeacon     Hare     to     the    Dean    of 
Chichester : — 

Archdeacon  Hare  to  the  Dean  of  Chichester. 

You  wrote  to  me  a  fortnight  ago,  to  inform  me  of  certain 
measures  which  the  Chapter  of  Chichester  were  about  to  take 
with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  avert  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford ;  and  you  seemed  to  wisli 
that  I  should  propose  some  similar  measure  to  the  clergy  in 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Lewes.  When  we  met  two  days  after  in 
the  Convocation,  you  spoke  to  me  on  the  same  subject.  My 
answer  was,  that,  having  never  read  any  of  Dr.  Hampden's 
writings,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  beforehand  to  examine  them, 
especially  his  Bampton  Lectures,  which  are  the  main  ground 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  in  order  to  make  out 
-whether  they  do  indeed  contain  sufficient  reason  for  doing, 
what,  at  all  events,  must  imply  a  grave  condemnation  of  a  per 
son  who  had  for  eleven  years  filled  the  first  theological  chair  in 
one  of  our  Universities.  Since  then  I  have  returned  a  like 
answer  to  similar  applications,  which  have  been  addrest  to 
me  by  clergymen  in  this  Archdeaconry.  To  my  surprise,  my 
answer  has  seemed  in  some  cases  to  surprise  the  applicants. 
Yet  what  other  answer  could  a  person  return,  who  had  any 
sense  of  the  solemn  responsibility  incurred  by  such  a  proceeding, 
and  knew  that  he  was  called  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  whether  private  or  public  ?  Even  after 
all  the  experience  which  half  a  century  has  yielded  me,  of  the 
manner  in  which  men's  actions  are  swayed,  not  by  conscientious 
principles,  but  mostly  by  prejudices  taken  up  almost  at  hazard, 
it  has  astonisht  me  to  see  how  thousands, — I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
exaggerate,— invested  with  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  the 
ministry  of  love  and  reconciliation,  have  on  this  occasion 
rusht  forward  with  blind,  reckless  impetuosity,  to  do  what 
they  could  to  condemn  and  crush  a  brother.  Surely  in  such  a 
matter  we  ought  to  act  cautiously,  deliberately,  reluctantly. 
We  ought  to  be  slow  in  admitting  a  conviction  which  brands 
a  brother  as  a  heretic,  instead  of  running  forward  with  breath 
less  haste  to  embrace  it.* 

*  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  p.  1. 
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This  letter  further  contains  an  examination  of  the  pro 
positions  taken  from  Dr.  Hampden's  works  and  submitted 
to  Convocation; — this  being,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says, 
6  the  only  instance  in  which  the  objections  have  taken  a 
tangible  form.'  c  They  fall,'  he  continues,  '  at  the  first 
touch  ;  like  a  row  of  card  soldiers.' 

The  Archdeacon  had  no  personal  friendship  or  even 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Hampden.  This  patient  investi 
gation  was  made  in  the  cause,  one  and  the  same,  of  truth 
and  justice.  '  Truth,'  says  a  great  poet  and  writer, c  is  but 
justice  in  our  knowledge,  and  justice  is  but  truth  in  our 
practice.  .  .  .  Truth  is  properly  no  more  than  contem 
plation  ;  and  her  utmost  efficiency  is  but  teaching  :  but 
justice  in  her  very  essence  is  all  strength  and  activity ; 
and  hath  a  sword  put  into  her  hand,  to  use  against  all 
violence  and  oppression  on  the  earth.'* 

The  Archdeacon  says,  in  concluding  his  letter  : — 

Much  zeal  has  been  manifested  on  this  occasion ;  and  zeal 
in  a  righteous  cause  is  ever  to  be  honoured.  '  It  is  good  to 
be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing.'  But  zeal  with 
out  discretion,  zeal  under  the  impulses  of  ignorance,  has 
dragged  martyrs  to  the  stake.  Does  it  not  prove  to  us  that 
the  same  spirit  would  be  no  less  violent  now,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  changes  in  outward  circumstances  and  in  public 
opinion  bridled  it  in, — does  it  not  constrain  us  to  hang  down 
our  heads  in  shame, — when  we  hear  of  thousands,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  our  brethren  rushing  eagerly  to  protest,  to  remon 
strate,  to  sign  addresses,  against  Dr.  Hampden,  while  there  is 
scarcely  any  evidence  that  a  single  one  among  these  thousands 
has  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  out  carefully  and  conscien 
tiously  how  he  ought  to  act,  and  while  it  is  too  plain  that 
hardly  any  one  has  studied  Dr.  Hampden's  writings,  with 
the  view  of  forming  his  decision  ?  In  what  other  class  of 
men  could  such  a  thing  happen  ?  Would  it  happen  among 
lawyers  ?  among  physicians  ?  among  soldiers  or  sailors  ?  among 
merchants?  No!  it  will  be  probably  replied:  but  then  the 
matters  they  are  concerned  in  are  not  of  such  deep,  universal 

*  Milton,  EiKovoK\d?Tr)rt     Works,  Pickering,  1851,  yol.  iii.  p.  517. 
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moment,  and  do  not  peril  our  eternal  interests.  Yet  surely 
this  very  consideration  ought  to  make  us  more  careful,  more 
cautious,  more  scrupulous,  ought  to  teach  us  that,  though  in 
other  things  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  act  on  plausible  pre 
sumptions,  yet,  in  these  matters  of  awful  importance,  it  be 
hoves  us  to  use  all  our  vigilance,  to  strain  every  eye  of  the 
mind,  lest  we  deliver  an  unjust,  and  therefore  an  ungodly 
judgment.  * 

A  great  deal  of  capital  (so  to  speak)  was  made  at  this 
time  of  the  vote  of  the  Oxford  Convocation  of  1836. 
The  best  account  of  that  transaction  is  contained  in  a 
letter  by  Dr.  Cramer  (Dean  of  Carlisle  and  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford),  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  at  the  time  when  the  vote  was 
first  proposed. 

Dean  Cramer  to  Dr.  Hampden. 

Deanery,  Carlisle,  December  22,  1847. 

My  dear  Dr.  Hampden, — When  a  violent,  and,  as  I  firmly 
believe  in  your  case,  an  unjust,  outcry  is  attempted  to  be  raised 
against  an  innocent  individual,  it  behoves  everyone  with  com 
mon  feelings  of  justice  and  charity,  not  merely  to  protest 
against  such  a  proceeding,  but  as  far  as  he  can  to  demonstrate 
its  injustice.  I  am  convinced  that  a  most  unfair  use  is  now  being 
made  against  you  of  the  Oxford  statute  of  1836;  and  this  I 
affirm  more  decidedly,  because  having  been  myself  a  party  to 
that  transaction,  and  present  at  every  meeting  of  the  Heads  of 

*  Letter,  p.  63. 

In  a  short  pamphlet  entitled  A  Few  Words  on  the  Hampden  Controversy 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Orlando  Forester,  M. A.,  the  passages  from  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's  works,  as  cited  by  a  writer  of  several  letters  in  the  Times  (Xovem- 
ber  20  and  27,  1847),  signed  '  Presbyter,'  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
passages  as  they  stand  in  the  original.  This  pamphlet  is  no  appeal  to  party 
feeling — no  defence,  as  the  author  says — '  otherwise  than  such  defence  may 
result  from  simply  putting  forth,  for  the  benefit  of  every-day  and  common 
place  persons  like  myself,  a  representation  of  the  case  as  it  is,  as  a  set-off  to 
the  misrepresentation  of  it.'  The  letters  of  '  Presbyter '  were  also  ably 
answered  in  the  Times  of  November  26  and  December  2,  by  one  signing 
himself  *  A  late  Fellow,'  whose  name  the  Bishop  never  knew.  In  the  temped 
of  this  correspondence  there  is  a  marked  contrast.  The  former  ('  Presbyter  ') 
appears  to  have  been  too  angry  to  be  just :  the  latter  too  just  to  be  angry. 
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Houses  at  that  period,  I  know  somewhat  more  of  the  scope, 
intention,  and  history  of  the  statute  than  those  who  so  con 
fidently  refer  to  it  as  a  disqualifying  measure,  and  seek  to 
attach  it  to  a  degree  of  censure  which  it  never  was  meant  to 
express.  The  whole  proceeding  was  novel,  and,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  at  variance  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  University 
statutes  on  such  occasions.  It  sought  in  fact  by  a  circuitous  and 
evasive  method  to  affix  a  censure  which  would  not  have  been 
obtained  from  a  more  formal  and  legitimate  process.  Notwith 
standing  the  skilful  tactics  then  employed,  and  the  most  im 
portunate  and  persevering  pressure  from  a  party  without,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  measure  was  carried  through  the  Board  of 
Heads  of  Houses  with  very  great  difficulty.  For  my  part  I  shall 
ever  look  upon  the  consent  I  gave  to  its  being  submitted  to 
Convocation,  as  the  most  unsatisfactory  I  ever  recorded  as  a 
member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  But  if  I  had  thought  that 
the  act  in  question  was  to  be  lasting  and  irrevocable,  no  power 
on  earth  should  have  induced  me  to  be  a  party  to  it.  I  here 
indeed  solemnly  assert  that  this  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
intended  only  to  be  a  temporary  measure.  This  was  distinctly 
stated  by  the  principal  advocates  and  framers  of  the  measure, 
and  it  was  well  understood  by  the  whole  board,  that  if  the 
apprehensions  and  suspicions  entertained  respecting  your  theo 
logical  views  should  be  allayed  by  your  conduct  in  the  dis 
charge  of  your  professorial  duties,  it  should  be  proposed  to 
Convocation  to  rescind  the  statute.  It  was  with  a  clear  recol 
lection  of  this  feeling,  and  a  full  reliance  on  the  justice  of  the 
board,  that  in  1840, 1  myself  proposed  to  the  Heads  of  Houses 
and  Proctors  to  revoke  the  measure  of  1836.  I  had  only  to 
appeal  to  their  equitable  feeling  and  to  the  testimony  which  all 
the  University  seemed  to  bear  to  the  soundness  of  your  teaching 
and  preaching,  and  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  you  had 
filled  the  Divinity  chair  for  upwards  of  four  years  to  induce 
them  to  accede  to  my  proposition.  And  had  the  same  fair  and 
just  considerations  presented  themselves  to  members  of  Convo 
cation  generally,  it  would  have  been  carried  even  there  without 
opposition.  But  the  same  party  which  had  so  vehemently 
pressed  the  board  to  institute  proceedings  against  you,  again 
renewed  their  hostile  agitation  and  as  they  canvassed  voters  far 
and  near,  whilst  the  board  did  not,  I  believe,  solicit  a  single  in 
dividual,  they,  as  might  have  been  expected,  successfully 
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resisted  the  repeal  of  the  statute.  Every  candid  mind  must, 
however,  on  considering  the  whole  course  of  these  proceedings, 
now  look  upon  you  as  completely  exonerated  from  all  acade 
mical  censure ;  and  this  conviction  must  be  greatly  confirmed 
by  the  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  you  have  performed  the 
duties  of  your  office  for  so  many  years.  For  my  part  I  shall 
always  be  ready  unhesitatingly  to  declare  my  belief  that  you 
are  a  sound  and  orthodox  Church  of  England  divine  ;  and 
should  it  have  so  happened  that  Her  Majesty's  gracious  com 
mands  in  your  favour  had  been  addressed  to  me  and  not  to  the 
Dean  of  Hereford,  I  should  certainly  have  complied  with  them 
not  merely  with  submission,  but  with  cheerful  and  ready 
obedience. 

I  beg  you  will  make  any  use  you  may  think  proper  of  this 
communication,  and  believe  me  always,  yours  very  faithfully, 

J.  A.  CEAMER. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  documents  which  appeared 
at  this  time  was  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  thirteen  of 
the  Bishops  to  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  which  they  expressed 
no  opinion  of  their  own  upon  the  subject,  excepting  only 
such  as  might  be  implied  by  the  act  itself.  The  Prime 
Minister's  reply  puts  the  questions  at  issue  in  so  clear  a 
light,  in  a  few  pointed  sentences,  that  its  republication 
in  this  place  is  especially  appropriate. 

Protest  of  the  Bishops. 

My  Lord, — We,  the  undersigned  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England,  feel  it  our  duty  to  represent  to  your  lordship,  as 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  the  apprehension  and  alarm 
which  have  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy  by  the 
rumoured  nomination  to  the  see  of  Hereford  of  Dr.  Hampden, 
in  the  soundness  of  whose  doctrine  the  University  of  Oxford 
has  affirmed,  by  a  solemn  decree,  its  want  of  confidence. 

We  are  persuaded  that  your  lordship  does  not  know  how 
deep  and  general  a  feeling  prevails  on  this  subject ;  and  we 
consider  ourselves  to  be  acting  only  in  the  discharge  of 
our  bounden  duty  both  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Church,  when 
we  respectfully  but  earnestly  express  to  your  lordship  our 
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conviction  that  if  this  appointment  be  completed,  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  both  of  the  interruption  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  disturbance  of  the  confidence  which  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  should 
feel  in  every  exercise  of  the  royal  supremacy,  especially  as  re 
gards  that  very  delicate  and  important  particular,  the  nomi 
nation  to  vacant  sees. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's 
obedient  faithful  servants, 

C.  J.  LONDON. 

C.  WINTON. 

J.  LINCOLN. 

CHR.  BANGOR. 

HUGH  CARLISLE. 

GT.  ROCHESTER. 

RICH.  BATH  and  WELLS. 

J.  H.  GLOUCESTER  and  BRISTOL. 

H.  EXETER. 

E.  SARUM. 

A.  T.  CHICHESTER. 

J.  ELY. 

SAML.  OXON. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  John  Russell,  &c.  &c. 

Reply  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

Chesham-place,  December  8,  1847. 

My  Lords, — I  have  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  repre 
sentation  signed  by  your  lordships  on  the  subject  of  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford. 

I  observe  that  your  lordships  do  not  state  any  want  of  con 
fidence  on  your  part  in  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Hampden's 
doctrine.  Your  lordships  refer  me  to  a  decree  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Oxford  passed  eleven  years  ago,  and  founded  upon  lectures 
delivered  fifteen  years  ago. 

Since  the  date  of  that  decree  Dr.  Hampden  has  acted  as 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and 
many  Bishops,  as  I  am  told,  have  required  certificates  of 
attendance  on  his  lectures  before  they  proceeded  to  ordain 
candidates  who  had  received  their  education  at  Oxford.  He 
has  likewise  preached  sermons  for  which  he  has  been  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  several  prelates  of  our  Church. 
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Several  months  before  I  named  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Queen 
for  the  see  of  Hereford,  I  signified  my  intention  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  did  not  receive  from  him  any  dis 
couragement. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that  should  I 
withdraw  my  recommendation  of  Dr.  Hampden,  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Queen,  I  should  virtually  assent  to  the 
doctrine  that  a  decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  a  perpetual 
ban  of  exclusion  against  a  clergyman  of  eminent  learning  and 
irreproachable  life ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  supremacy  which  is 
now  by  law  vested  in  the  Crown  is  to  be  transferred  to  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  one  of  our  Universities. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  many  of  the  most  prominent 
among  that  majority  have  since  joined  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Kome. 

I  deeply  regret  the  feeling  that  is  said  to  be  common  among 

the  clergy  on  this  subject.    But  I  cannot  sacrifice  the  reputation 

-  of  Dr.  Hampden,  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  what  I  believe  to 

be  the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  to  a  feeling  which  I  believe 

to  be  founded  on  misapprehension  and  fomented  by  prejudice, 

At  the  same  time  I  thank  your  lordships  for  an  interposi 
tion  which  I  believe  to  be  intended  for  the  public  benefit. 

I  have,  &c. 

J.  RUSSELL. 

To  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Lincoln,  &c. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  opposition  to  Dr. 
Hampden's  appointment  were  so  extraordinary  that  they 
cannot  be  estimated — nor  can  his  part  in  them,  as  the 
person  attacked,  be  rightly  understood — without  entering 
into  details  which  it  would  be  more  congenial  to  personal 
feelings  to  omit.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  cor 
respondence  relating  to  an  intimation  from  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Wilberforce  (the  Bishop  of  the  diocese)  that 
it  was  proposed  to  institute  a  suit  against  him  in  the  Court 
of  Arches.*  This  suit  was  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the 
promoters,  on  account  of  a  legal  difficulty. 

Even  quite  recently  the  Bishop's  part  on  this  occasion  seems  to  hav«  been 
entirely  misunderstood.     See  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  letter  to  Dr.  Temple, 

L 
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The  following  letters  explain  the  part  Dr.  Hampdcn 
took  in  this  transaction.  His  reply  to  a  letter  giving  him 
the  first  intimation  of  the  suit,  and  to  another  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  the  same  subject,  was  as 
follows  : — 


Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Christ  Church:  December  18,  1847. 

My  Lord, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  lord 
ship's  letters  of  the  16th  and  17th  instant,  both  of  which  reached 
me  yesterday.  Neither  of  them  admitted  of  the  instant  reply 
which  your  lordship  requested  might  be  sent  by  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  second  letter.  But  as  it  is  obviously  impor 
tant  that  as  little  time  should  be  lost  as  possible,  consistent 
with  due  reflection  on  the  subject,  I  hasten  to  give  my  answer 
to  •  both.  As  regards  the  first  letter  I  need  say  but  little.  I 
take  it  as  an  official  intimation  of  some  process  being  instituted 
against  me  through  the  medium  of  your  lordship  ;  and  whether 
the  process  be  put  in  action  by  yourself  as  its  primary  and 
ostensible  promoter,  or  in  a  secondary  but  not  less  effectual 
sense  by  your  transmitting  it  officially  to  the  court  instead  of 
withholding  your  assent  or  putting  your  veto  upon  it,  is  perhaps 
immaterial.  For  I  take  your  lordship's  second  letter  to  be 
virtually  a  supersession  of  the  first.  It  is  to  this  letter  that  I 
therefore  now  address  myself. 

As  to  both,  however,  I  feel  myself  entitled  to  make  one  pre 
liminary  remark.  Your  lordship  has  omitted  to  name  my 
accusers.  Your  reluctance  to  move  without  the  previous  inter 
position  referred  to  in  your  second  letter,  and  the  pain  with 
which  you  state  you  wrote  the  first,  make  me  unwilling  to  lay 
much  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  two  letters  combined  only 
show  me  an  avowed  opponent  in  your  lordship. 

As  an  incumbent  in  your  diocese — though,  perhaps,  from 
the  peculiar  tenure  of  my  preferment  there  is  not  so  full  a 
canonical  relation  between  us  as  is  the  case  with  other  incum 
bents — I  might  have  hoped  for  your  aid  and  protection  against 

in  the  Times  of  December  11,  1869.     Dr.  Hampden's  letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  referred  to  at  the  same  time,  is  given  in  Appendix  B.,  post. 
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process  from  unknown  accusers,  rather  than  the  contrary.  I 
take  your  lordship's  second  letter  as  a  recognition  of  this  view. 
I  therefore  dismiss  the  first  with  a  protest  against  any  informer, 
that  I  am  bound  to  notice  any  act  or  attack  without  a  name. 

In  regard  to  the  second  letter,  your  lordship's  interposition 
is  stated  to  be  in  your  office  of  diocesan.  I  might  ask  under 
what  branch  of  your  lordship's  jurisdiction  the  interposition 
takes  place.  If  the  queries  which  this  letter  contains  had  come 
from  any  other  source,  or  been  addressed  to  me  under  any 
other  circumstances,  I  think  I  should  have  been  justified  in  con 
sidering  that  an  insult  was  not  only  conveyed,  but  intended  to 
be  conveyed  to  me,  by  having  such  elementary  tests  applied  to 
one  who  holds  the  position  I  do.  But,  my  lord,  I  am  sure 
your  intention  is  to  be  a  messenger  and  instrument  of  peace  ; 
and  I  know  too  well  what  even  Christian  warfare  is,  not  to 
meet  such  a  proceeding  on  your  part  in  the  like  kindly  spirit. 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  and  in  perfect  respect  to  your  lord 
ship  as  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  for  your  personal  satisfaction, 
I  unhesitatingly  reply  in  the  affirmative.  I  say  '  Yes '  to  all 
your  queries  on  my  belief,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  are  the 
plain,  natural  sense  of  our  Articles  and  formularies.  I  need  not 
discuss  them ;  for  I  have  repeatedly  affirmed  every  position  in 
them,  drawn  from  those  authoritative  sources,  commencing 
with  my  Catechism  as  a  child,  in  the  daily  use  of  the  liturgy, 
in  iny  subscription  and  adherence  to  the  Articles,  and  in  the 
constant  use  of  my  ministerial  offices.  I  have  affirmed  them  in 
public  and  in  private :  in  the  pulpit,  in  my  work,  from  the 
chair  of  Divinity,  and  the  other  offices  I  have  held  in  the 
University ;  and  in  the  very  works  which  have  attracted  so 
much  notice,  and  been  subject  to  so  much  misrepresentation. 
Nay,  I  may  quote  yourself  as  the  latest  authority  in  support  of 
this  statement,  for  I  am  glad  to  read  that  you  believe  me  to 
hold  the  true  faith ;  that  the  cavils  launched  against  what  I 
have  written  are  grounded  on  what  merely  appears  to  be 
unsound  in  language  ;  that,  even  if  it  were  really  so,  your  Lord 
ship  does  me  the  justice  to  say  that  you  are  sure  I  am  uncon 
scious  of  that  unsoundness. 

Your  lordship  speaks  of  the  Church  at  large  ratifying  this 
withdrawal  of  all  charges.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  Church  at  large  has  recognised  any  charges 
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whatever.  And  again,  you  speak  of  me  forcing  my  way  through 
all  the  obstacles  before  me  to  a  disputed  seat.  My  lord,  I 
force  my  way  nowhere.  I  know  of  no  obstacle — legitimate,  at 
least — to  my  taking  upon  myself  the  office  for  which  I  am 
designated,  which  will  not  have  their  due  weight  and  effect ; 
and  I  do  not  admit  that  my  seat  is  disputed  by  any  who  have  a 
right  to  call  it  in  question,  and  other  disputants  will  doubtless 
be  duly  met  and  disposed  of. 

I  have  therefore  no  fear  that  auch  influence  as,  under  God's 
blessing,  through  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  I  shall  be 
made  an  instrument  of  diffusing,  in  the  service  of  the  Divine 
Head  of  our  Church,  will  be  marred  in  the  diocese  to  which  I 
have  been  selected  by  the  head  of  that  Church  on  earth  to 
which  we  both  belong. 

In  conclusion,  my  lord,  I  must,  in  justice  to  other  incum 
bents  and  members  of  the  Church  within  your  diocese,  formally 
protest  against  being  under  any  obligations  to  reply  to  the 
extra-judicial  questions  which  you  have  put  to  me.  I  have 
already  said  that  I  answer  them  in  deference  to  the  motives 
which  I  attribute  to  your  lordship  in  addressing  me  as  you 
have.  I  forbear  for  the  like  reason  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  I  might  have  taken  of  adverting  to  other  acts  of 
your  lordship  adverse  to  me  *  and  my  appointment,  which  are 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  your  lordship's  conviction  of  the 
soundness  of  my  faith.  I  hail  your  lordship's  avowal  of  this 
conviction  as  a  putting  on  one  side  of  what  has  gone  before ; 
and  whilst  I  express  my  readiness  to  meet  any  opponent  who 
shall  implead  in  any  court  of  legitimate  jurisdiction,  it  will 
afford  no  little  satisfaction  to  find  that  any  such  proceedings, 
injurious  as  they  must  be  to  the  Church  at  all  events,  are  pre 
vented  by  your  interposition  as  diocesan,  or  rather  on  the  far 
wider  ground  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  charity. 

It  is  needful,  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding  of  Bishop 
Hampden's  true  position  at  this  time,  to  state  that  the 
reply  to  this  letter  gave  him  most  distinctly  to  understand 
that  his  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 

*  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  signed  the  petition  to  Lord  John  Russell  against 
his  appointment. 
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therefore  the  natural  conclusion  was  that  the  suit  would 
proceed.     Certainly  this  last-mentioned  letter  was  with 
drawn    by  the   writer ;    but   the   note   withdrawing   it 
reached   I)r.  Hampden  at  the    same  time  as   the  letter 
itself,  in  consequence  of  his  absence  from  home.     Still  it 
remains  as  proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  that  it  was  no 
admission,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  that  induced  the  withdrawal  of  the  suit. 
Indeed,  so  far  convinced  was  he  of  its  going  forward, 
that   he   put   the    matter    into    the   hands  of  his   legal 
advisers,  who  counselled  him  not  to  receive  any  further 
communication  personally  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  next  addressed  him  with  a  length 
ened  letter  through  the  '  Times.' 

A  reference  to  a  4  common  friend '  in  this  letter  (dated 
December  28, 1847),  called  forth  a  forcible  and  memorable 
letter  from  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  which  explains  very 
clearly  this  somewhat  difficult  position  of  affairs. 

The  Provost  of  Oriel  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Oriel  College:  January  1,  1848. 

My  dear  Lord, — Having  just  read  your  lordship's  letter  to 
Dr.  Hampden  of  December  28,  published  in  the  '  Times '  of 
yesterday,  I  will  at  once  anticipate,  as  the  'common  friend'  to 
whom  you  allude,  a  possible  misconstruction  which  may  be  put 
upon  your  words  to  the  prejudice  of  Dr.  Hampden,  and  the 
revival  of  a  most  unhappy  dispute.  Allow  me,  however,  first 
to  say,  that  I  am  much  gratified  by  your  lordship's  frank 
avowal  of  your  change  of  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  substantial 
soundness  of  Dr.  Hampden's  '  Bampton  Lectures.'  The  con 
clusion  at  which  you  have  arrived  will,  I  believe,  be  that  of  all 
competent  and  unprejudiced  judges,  when  they  shall  have 
studied  them  with  equal  care. 

The  misconstruction  of  your  letter  against  which  I  would 
guard  is  this.  It  may  be  that  persons  will  construe  together 
the  passage  in  which  you  speak  of  the  assurance  you  possess  of 
his  future  revision  of  the  'Bampton  Lectures,'  and  that 
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s  unqualified  declaration  of  his  faith '  which  you  gather  from  his 
answer  to  your  lordship's  second  letter,  '  on  the  very  points 
selected  by  the  promoters  of  the  suit  as  those  supposed  to  be 
unsoundly  treated;'  and  they  may  thus  be  led  to  expect  from 
Dr.  Hampden  such  a  revision  of  his  Lectures  as  will  satisfy  even 
those  who  sympathize  with  the  promoters. 

This,  as  your  lordship  is  aware,  was  not  his  meaning ;  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  no  attempt  could  possibly 
succeed.  For  if,  as  I  endeavoured  to  explain  in  my  letter  to 
your  lordship  of  December  25,  the  objections  of  his  leading 
adversaries  rest  upon  unsound  theories  which  they  have  adopted, 
and  which  his  Lectures  are  calculated  to  explode,  no  revision 
which  he  can  make  without  a  sacrifice  of  truth  can  meet  the 
views  of  such  objectors.  Even  the  '  Yes '  which  he  returns,  in 
his  letter  of  December  18,  to  all  your  lordship's  queries  on 
his  belief — since  those  queries  appear  to  have  been  founded 
upon  the  '  points  of  doctrine '  which  it  was  alleged,  in  the 
'  articles '  laid  before  you,  '  his  writings  had  impugned ' — 
could  not,  I  conceive,  have  been  altogether  unqualified.  The 
words  which  follow,  '  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  the  plain, 
natural  sense  of  our  articles  and  formularies,'  I  understand 
to  contain  a  qualification,  and  one  which  excludes  his  assent 
to  such  queries  wherever  they  implied  the  promoters'  unsound 
theories,  and  in  that  sense  in  which  they  implied  them.  All  that 
Dr.  Hampden  could  really  intend  to  express,  either  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  J.  Kussell,  or  in  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  him 
prior  to  any  suit  or  any  question  from  adverse  parties,  was 
simply  what  you  have  stated  in  another  part  of  your  letter : 
'  A  readiness  to  remove  in  any  reprint  of  his  Bampton  Lectures 
any  incautious  or  obscure  language  which  might  have  given 
rise  to  the  impression  that  they  contained  unsound  doctrines 
which  he  had  not  intended  to  put  forth.'  Believing  that  his 
Lectures  contain  important  truth,  which  most  of  us  require  to 
know,  and  that  their  real  value  has  often  not  been  perceived 
in  consequence  of  some  obscure  or  incautious  language,  I  shall 
rejoice  if  he  finds  leisure  and  opportunity  to  improve  them. 

But  once  more  let  me  congratulate  your  lordship  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  this  painful  suit.  Religious  controversies  on 
high  points  of  doctrine  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  in  news 
papers,  and  cannot  be  settled  by  courts  of  law.  And  some  of 
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the  questions  now  at  issue,  if  discussed  at  all,  should  only  be 
discussed  in  the  most  reverent  manner  by  divines,  tolerant  of 
each  other's  opinions,  and  not  forgetting  peace  whilst  they  aim 
at  truth. 

I  write  these  observations  upon  my  first  perusal  of  your 
lordship's  letter,  conceiving  it  not  impossible  that  I  may  be 
obliged  to  make  them  public,  if  the  misconstruction  of  which 
I  am  apprehensive  should  be  made  ;  and  I  should  myself  incur 
blame  if  I  had  incautiously  committed  my  friend  to  an  en 
gagement  which  he  never  made,  and  which,  without  the  sacri 
fice  of  truth,  he  could  not  fulfil.  But  unless  such  a  necessity 
should  arise,  I  see  no  reason  for  pursuing  the  subject  further, 
and  I  shall  rejoice  to  find  my  apprehensions  visionary. 

I  am,  always,  my  dear  lord,  your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Amidst  trials  and  difficulties,  harassing  both  to  mind 
and  body,  there  was  great  consolation  and  comfort  in 
the  many  warm  assurances  which  he  received  of  trust 
and  sympathy  and  attachment.  No  man  ever  sat  on  the 
bench  of  Bishops  with  more  direct  testimony  in  his 
favour.  Tried  to  the  utmost,  he  was  not  found  wanting. 
Of  the  many  addresses  he  received,  not  the  least  gratify 
ing  was  one  from  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  at 
Oxford ;  and  its  value  was  the  greater  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  by  the  same  Board  which  in  1836  submitted  the 
vote  of  censure  to  the  Oxford  Convocation.  This  address 
was  as  follows : — 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hampden,  Regius  Professw  of  Divinity,  &c.  dr. 

We,  the  undersigned  Heads  of  Houses  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  have  seen  with  great  concern  the  reports  of  proceedings 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  upon  your  proposed  appoint 
ment  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  tending  to  injure  your  reputation, 
impede  your  future  usefulness,  and  even  create  a  general  dis 
trust  of  the  soundness  of  your  faith  in  our  blessed  Lord.  Under 
such  circumstances,  although  we  only  declare  the  sentiments 
which  many  of  us  have  expressed  before,  and  particularly  upon 
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the  enactment  in  1842  of  the  new  statute  concerning  theolo 
gical  instruction,  we  desire  to  assure  you  that  having  for  several 
years  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  learning  the  tenor  of  your 
public  teaching,  and  hearing  your  discourses  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  University,  we  are  not  only  satisfied  that  your  religious 
belief  is  sound,  but  we  look  forward  with  confidence  in  your 
endeavours  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  integrity. 

B.  P.  SYMONDS,  Warden  of  Wadham,  and  Vice-Chancellor. 

EDWARD  HAWKINS,  Provost  of  Oriel. 

JAMES  INGRAM,  President  of  Trinity. 

PHILIP  WYNTER,  President  of  St.  John's. 

JOHN  RADFORD,  Rector  of  Lincoln. 

HENRY  FOULKES,  Principal  of  Jesus  College. 

THOMAS  GAISFORD,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

JOHN  DAVID  MACBRIDE,  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall. 

DAVID  WILLIAMS,  Warden  of  New  College. 

FREDERICK  CHARLES  PLUMPTRE,  Master  of  Univ.  Coll. 

HENRY  WELLESLEY,  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall. 

R.  BULLOCK  MARSHAM,  Warden  of  Merton. 

WILLIAM  THOMPSON,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

JAMES  NORRIS,  President  of  C.C.C. 

FRANCIS  JEUNE,  Master  of  Pembroke. 

His  fellow-citizens  in  Oxford,  in  a  public  address, 
assured  him  that  for  twelve  years  they  had  known  his 
struggles  and  his  trials,  and  had  been  taught  by  his 
example  the  efficiency  of  a  genuine  Christian  faith. 
4  We,'  this  address  says,  '  cannot  withhold  from  you,  at 
this  juncture,  our  testimony  to  the  fulness  of  teaching 
with  which,  in  the  pulpits  of  our  city,  you  have  set  forth, 
and  enforced  from  time  to  time,  the  great  cardinal 
doctrines  of  a  religion  based  on  the  word  of  God.' 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  similar  expressions 
of  confidence  and  kindness  which  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  Ireland,  and  even  from 
America.  There  was  a  general  address,  to  which  more 
than  2,000  signatures  were  appended,  chiefly  of  the 
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clergy,  but  including  the  names  of  men  of  high  standing 
in  other  professions,  and  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  A  separate  address  was  received  from 
members  of  Convocation  (Oxford),  and  others  from  many 
Chapters,  including  York  and  Gloucester.  The  private 
letters  he  received  from  many  who  were  entire  strangers 
to  him  told  him  of  their  prayers  on  his  behalf,  for  his 
support  and  comfort  in  the  struggle.  And  the  point  to 
which  he  attached  the  greatest  importance  was,  that  this 
support  was  offered  to  him  on  account  of  his  teaching 
and  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  established  by  the  Eeformation. 


UiRARY  ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1847-1848. 

ELECTION  TO  THE  BISHOPKIC  BY  THE  CHAPTER  OF  HEREFORD — '  CON 
FIRMATION  '  OF  THE  ELECTION — OPPOSITION  BY  THREE  CLERGYMEN — 
APPLICATION  TO  THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN'S  BENCH — APPLICATION  REFUSED 
— JUDGMENTS  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  ERLE  AND  THB  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

DECEMBER  28,  1847,  was  appointed  by  the  Dean  of 
Hereford  for  the  election  of  a  Bishop.  The  Dean,*  the 
four  Canons  Residentiary — Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Huntingford, 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  and  Mr.  Musgrave — and  many  of  the 
Prebendaries,  assembled  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  which  is  used  as  a  Chapter-House.  The  conge 
d'elire,  and  the '  letter  missive  '  from  the  Queen,  were  read. 
The  votes  of  the  Chapter  were  then  taken,  all  voting  for 
Dr.  Hampden  until  the  name  of  Canon  Huntingford  was 
called  on.  After  a  long  preamble  he  stated  his  desire  to 
defer  the  election.  In  theory,  he  held  it  to  be  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  Church  that  the  Crown  alone 
should  nominate  to  vacant  sees ;  in  fact,  he  wished  4  to 
wait  for  an  impartial  and  solemn  decision  on  this  subject 
from  a  tribunal  competent  to  pronounce  it.'  The  Dean 
followed  to  the  same  effect. 

When  the  votes  were  all  taken,  the  election  by  the 
majority  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  was  thus  announced : 
'  Be  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  a  majority  of  the  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford,  in  full  Chapter  this 
day  assembled,  have,  in  obedience  to  Her  Majesty's  licence, 
chosen  the  Reverend  Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  to  be  the  future  Bishop  of  this  Cathedral  Church 

*  The  Dean  wrote  to  inform  Lord  John  Russell  of  his  intention  to  oppose 
the  election.    For  Lord  John  Russell's  reply,  see  Appendix  B.,  post. 
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and  See,  in  the  room  of  the  Eight  Eeverend  Father  in 
God,  Thomas  Musgrave,  late  Lord  Bishop  thereof,  now 
translated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York.' 

The   next   ceremony   was   the    '  Confirmation  of  the 
Election'  at  Bow  Church  on  January  11.     The  prelimi 
nary  proceedings  were  in  Doctors'  Commons,  where  the 
Bishop  elect  was  introduced  to  the  Court,  and  their  Lord 
ships  were  requested  to  give  their  consent  to  the  election. 
Dr.  Hampden  signed  his  assent  to  the  same.     All  parties 
then  proceeded  to  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  in  which  an 
immense    crowd   had    assembled  long   before    the    time 
appointed  for  the  service  ;  the  Vicar-General  (Dr.  Bur- 
naby),  with  his  Assessors — Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir  John 
Dodson — being  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury.     The  ceremony  began  with  the 
Litany,  after  which  the  letters  patent,  signed  by  writ  of 
Privy-Seal  '  Langdale,'  4  Benthall,'  were  read.     The  old 
custom  of  citing  opposers  followed,  upon  which  citation 
three  persons  '  appeared,'  by  their  proctor,  as  opposers — 
the   Rev.  E.  W.  Huntley,  Vicar  of  Alberbury,  Salop ; 
the  Eev.  John  Jebb,  Eector  of  Peterstow,  Herefordshire  ; 
the  Eev.  W.  F.  Powell,  a  perpetual  Curate  in  the  Diocese 
of  Gloucester.     The  Court  decided  that  the  only  point  that 
could  be  argued  was,  whether  they  had  a  right  to  appear. 
It  was  argued  at  great  length.     The  Court  ruled  that  the 
right  contended  for  was  not  proved.     The  Vicar-General 
'  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  were  bound  under  the 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  to  proceed  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  Bishop,'  and  he  considered  they  would  incur   '  the 
penalties  of  prcemunire '  if  they  did  not  proceed  to  confirm 
the  election.  Dr.  Lushington,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment, 
said  :  '  The  statute  referred  to  had  been  truly  described  to 
have  been  passed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  :  a  statute  memorable,  no  doubt,  for  all  its  provisions, 
and  not  the  less  so  because  it  restored  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  its  undoubted  right,  and  put  to  sleep  for  ever  the 
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pretensions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome :  a  statute  to  be  held, 
therefore,  in  reverence,  and  to  be  carried  into  execution  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  spirit  and  its  letter.'  He  concluded 
thus  :  '  I  conceive  it  my  duty  to  refuse  to  allow  the  ap 
pearance  which  is  now  offered,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Hampden.'  And  so,  with  the  usual 
formalities,  the  business  of  the  confirmation  of  the  election 
was  brought  to  a  close.* 

Not  so  the  attempts  of  the  '  opposers.'  This  general 
name,  which  the  law  assigned  to  them,  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  best  expresses  their  public  appearance  on  this 
occasion.  They  held  no  pre-eminent  or  distinguished 
position  in  the  Church  or  in  the  University ;  yet  they 
put  themselves  forward  when  others  of  l  the  party,'  whose 
position  would  have  given  at  least  a  colour  to  their 
appearance  under  such  circumstances,  held  back.  Their 
next  move  was  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  for  a  mandamus  to  force  the  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury  to  listen  to  them.  The  case — the  Queen  v.  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — lasted  six  days.  The  judges 
were  Lord  Denman  (Chief  Justice),  Mr.  Justice  Patteson, 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  Justice  Erie.  On  January 
14  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  moved  for  '  a  rule  '  to  show  cause 
why  a  mandamus  should  not  issue,  &c.  The  rule  was 
granted.  On  the  24th  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  J. 
Jervis)  began  the  argument  against  it.  He  was  followed, 
on  the  same  side,  by  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  David 
Dun  das),  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Drs.  Bayford  and  Twiss,  and 
Mr.  Waddington.  The  counsel  for  the  '  opposers  '  were 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Mr.  Badeley,  and  others. 

Through  the  many  long  days  the  case  lasted,  the 
interest  increased  rather  than  lessened  ;  and  on  February  1, 
when  it  was  known  that  judgment  would  be  given,  the 

*  An  eye-witness  on  this  occasion  says,  '  When  the  bishop  came  out  of 
the  church,  the  immense  crowd  assembled  outside  cheered  him  most  lustily, 
so  that  his  cause  was  at  any  rate  the  popular  one.' 
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greatest  anxiety  was  excited  to  hear  the  decision.  The 
Court  was  crowded  with  eager  faces,  some  of  which,  it  is 
said,  looked  blank  and  disappointed  enough  when  the 
result  of  the  trial  was  made  known.  Bishop  Copleston 
(of  Llandaff)  was  present,  and  in  his  kindly  interest  in  his 
former  college  pupil  (Bishop  Hampden)  was  the  first 
to  tell  him  of  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

The  first  judgment  was  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Erie.  The 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.,*  on  the  interpretation  of  which 
the  case  depended,  is  reviewed  and  illustrated  by  its 
history  and  by  custom.  The  judge  gives  a  clear  and 
positive  opinion  that,  by  the  statute,  the  appointment  of 
Bishops  is  really  and  solely  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
Eeferring  to  the  claims  of  the  '  opposers,'  he  says : 
'  If  the  other  parts  of  the  statute  are  regarded,  it  is  pro- 
-vided  that  the  election  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
King's  nominee  shall  be  good  and  effectual  to  all  intents, 
and  the  clause  relating  to  the  command  to  confirm  im 
mediately  follows.  Confirming,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is 
consistent  with  this  provision  ;  but  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  say  that  an  election  may  be  good  and  effectual, 
to  all  intents — that  is,  absolute  and  conclusive — and  at 
the  same  time  voidable  and  inconclusive.' 

With  regard  to  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  the  form, 
the  judge  said  :  '  It  was  obvious  to  anyone  of  legal  ex 
perience  that  numerous  forms  of  words  still  prevail  in  our 
law  which  are  at  variance  with  the  fact  they  purport  to 
state,  some  being  vestiges  of  rights  that  have  ceased,  some 
being  fictions  to  cover  changes  introduced  into  the  law, 
and  some  from  other  sources.  JS"o  reason  is  suggested 
why  the  form  used  by  the  apparitor  at  the  confirmation 
may  not  belong  to  this  class.'  And  referring  to  the  non- 
exercise  of  opposition,  he  continues  :  '  If  it  had  been  more 
than  a  form,  the  right  of  opposing  would  probably  have 
been  exercised  ;  yet  no  one  recorded  instance  has  been 

*  2o  Henrv  VIII.  c.  20. 
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produced  of  an  opposer  having  exercised  the  right  now 
claimed  by  the  applicants,  in  any  country  or  at  any  time. 
The  industry  and  research  have  been  extreme  ;  no  restric 
tion  has  been  placed  on  reference  to  any  kind  of  work, 
English  or  foreign,  legal  or  historical ;  and  all  that  has  been 
shown  in  the  way  of  acting  on  the  right,  before  the  present 
year,  has  been  the  attempt  against  Bishop  Mountague,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  reported  intention  of  making 
the  attempt  in  two  other  cases,  which  never  reached  to 
action.  If  the  evidence  of  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
right  wholly  fails,  so  does  the  evidence  of  opinion  among 
the  writers  of  recognised  authority  on  English  law.  From 
Lord  Coke  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  no  expression  of  any 
author  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  right  in  question 
was  considered  by  him  to  exist,  or  had  been  brought  to 
his  notice.  The  absence  of  usage,  and  the  absence  of 
recognition  by  text-writers,  is  not  merely  a  failure  of 
support  for  the  case  of  the  applicants,  but  of  positive  force 
against  them.'  Further  on,  the  concluding  sentence  is 
to  this  effect:  'After  giving  my  best  attention  to  the 
argument,  my  mind  is  brought  to  the  clear  conclusion  that 
the  supposed  right  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  rule  for  a 
mandamus  ought  to  be  discharged.' 

The  judgments  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  and  of  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson  were  both  in  favour  of  granting  the 
mandamus. 

The  fourth  and  last  judgment  was  that  of  Lord  Denman. 
There  is  an  account,  in  this  judgment,  of  what  the  Metro 
politan's  office  was  in  times  when  the  election  was  real. 
He  was  to  ascertain  that  the  election  was  duly  made,  and 
the  identity  of  the  person  who  brought  the  certificate  : 
'  Those  who  maintain  this  rule  say  he  had  much  more 
to  do,  to  hold  a  court  for  summoning  accusers  from  every 
quarter,  and  for  hearing  every  kind  of  objection  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  Lord  Bishop  elect ;  and  the  question  is 
not  whether  he  had  authority  to  confirm  or  not,  and  to  ex- 
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ercise  some  discretion,  but  whether  he  was  bound  to  open 
a  court  of  this  description  for  the  purpose  first  described. 
Such  is  the  duty  now  sought  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.' 

Lord  Denman  also  dwelt  on  the  position  in  which  the 
nominee  of  the  Crown  would  be  placed  by  such  a  pro 
ceeding  :  'The  favour  of  his  sovereign  is  supposed  to 
place  the  Lord  Bishop  elect  in  no  position  analogous  to 
anything  I  am  aware  of  but  that  of  a  felon,  upon  whose 
trial  a  jury  is  charged  ;  he  has  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  and 
forthwith  all  persons  are  invited  by  public  proclamation, 
if  they  know  of  any  treasons,  murders,  felonies,  or  other 
misdemeanors  done  or  committed  by  the  prisoner,  to  come 
forward  and  give  their  evidence.'  He  further  says  :  '  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  practice  has  never  existed  at  all 
authoritatively  in  this  country,  and  for  this  I  mainly  rely 
on  the  arguments  of  those  learned  gentlemen  who  have 
supported  the  present  motion.  They  have  satisfied  me 
that  no  such  opposer  ever  has  been  heard  on  any  such 
occasion.  .  .  .  That  the  appointment  of  Bishops  is  vested 
exclusively  in  the  Crown,  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
has  been  an  universal  opinion :  that  any  opposer  ever 
appeared,  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  surmise.' 

It  had  been  argued  that  the  Archbishop  was  placed 
in  an  anomalous  position,  if  he  was  forced  by  law  to  con 
firm  the  election  of  a  person  he  judged  unfit.  To  this 
an  answer  is  given  as  follows :  '  Extreme  cases  are 
ingeniously  devised,  but  are  not,  and  cannot  with  decency 
be  thought,  possible  ;  but  even  if  the  worst  be  supposed, 
if  the  Crown  will  persist  against  warning  and  remonstrance 
in  nominating  a  Bishop  whom  the  Metropolitan  cannot 
consent  to  confirm  without  violating  his  conscience,  his 
duty  is  clear.  He  must  act  as  some  of  our  predecessors 
in  old  times  have  done,  when  required  to  submit  to 
dictation  from  the  Crown.  They  forfeited  their  offices  by 
not  obeying.  He  must  resign.  From  the  course  taken  by 
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the  present  Archbishop,  I  have  no  doubt  that  after  hear 
ing  the  objections  notoriously  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
Bishop  Hampden,  his  Grace  has  formed  the  deliberate 
opinion  that  those  objections  have  no  solid  foundations.' 
In  announcing  his  decision,  the  Chief  Justice  says :  '  I 
own  that  my  opinion  is  so  entirely  settled,  and  I  must  say  so 
entirely  unchanged  by  what  I  have  heard  of  the  argument 
to-day,  that  feeling  the  utmost  disposition  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done  to  show  my  respect  for  my  learned  brothers,  I 
do  not  think  that  I  can  consent  to  say,  for  my  part,  that 
this  writ  ought  to  go.  I  think  it  ought  not — I  feel  con 
fident  that  if  it  went  it  would  be  good  for  nothing — if 
held  valid,  prima  facie,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  return 
which  would  be  made  to  it  would  give  it  a  complete  answer. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  only  effect  of  all  this  would  be  to 
keep  alive  the  dreadful  agitation  and  frightful  state  of  reli 
gious,  or  rather  let  me  say,  theological  animosity  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  in  this  country.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LETTERS  TO  MR.  W.  W.  HULL  AND  BISHOP  COPLESTON — CONSECRATION  AS 
BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD — SERMON  BY  DR.  HINDS — ENTRY  ON  EPISCOPAL 
WORK — VOTES  FOR  THE  JEWISH  DISABILITIES  BILL — THIRD  EDITION  OF 
1  BAMPTON  LECTURES.' 

THE  letters  written  by  Dr.  Hampclen  at  this  period  natur 
ally  refer  to  the  one  subject  which  was  pressed  hourly  on 
his  attention.  They  were  written  in  snatches  of  time,  and  in 
answer  to  anxious  questions  from  friends  who  were  more 
disturbed  in  mind  on  his  account  than  he  was  for  himself ; 
for  though  he  was  not  indifferent,  yet  amidst  troubles  and 
difficulties  that  would  have  unnerved  an  ordinary  mind 
he  never  lost  the  calm  temper  with  which  he  was  pre 
eminently  endowed.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hull,  in  which  lie 
refers  to  the  '  confirmation,'  he  says  :— 

Dr.  Hampden  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hull. 

I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you ;  and  I  was  wishing  to 
know  what  you  thought  of  the  present  state  of  the  case. 

Surely  these  men  have  utterly  perverted,  or  rather  attempted 
to  pervert,  the  object  of  a  '  confirmation.'  It  was  never  con 
templated  in  the  citation  of  opposers  that  parties  should  com 
bine,  and  get  up  a  case,  and  bring  forward  articles,  &c.  That 
sort  of  concert  could  never  have  been  thought  of  when  travel 
ling,  and  all  sorts  of  communication  throughout  the  country, 
were  so  difficult  as  they  were  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Then  the  Archbishop,  when  he  sends  his  Vicar-General  to  con 
firm  an  election,  is  supposed  to  have  already  judged  of  the 
fitness  of  the  elected  and  regularity  of  the  election.  That 
'  substance  '  which  these  men  wanted  to  raise  up  within  the 
shadow  of  the  '  form  '  never  existed.  The  '  form '  was  never 
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used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  objections  (except  in  Montague's 
case)  on  moral  grounds,  and  never  certainly  of  doctrinal.  In 
Popish  times,  to  which  these  men  appeal,  doctrinal  questions 
would  never  have  been  submitted  to  such  a  tribunal.  In  their 
rage,  however,  they  care  not  what  they  attack,  insomuch 
that  these  great  upholders  in  word  of  Church  authority  have  ' 
put  themselves  in  collision  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  done  their  utmost  to  disquiet  him  in  his  last  days.  It  has 
been  most  gratifying  to  me  that  the  poor  old  Archbishop  has 
shown  so  kindly  a  spirit  towards  me.  In  his  letters  to  me,  he 
expressed  his  wish  to  officiate  in  person  at  the  consecration ; 
and  I  replied  that  I  should  much  wish  it  myself,  and  would 
rather  wait  therefore  until  he  might  be  strong  enough.  This 
alone  has  occasioned  delay.  Now,  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
Royal  Commission.  Perhaps  by  this  time  he  has  been  called 
hence.  The  last  accounts  spoke  of  him  as  sinking  rapidly.  I 
wish  you  were  in  London  to  be  present  at  the  consecration. 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  your  hearty  prayers.  ...  I  certainly 
will  avail  myself  of  your  kind  hospitality  when  I  proceed  to  the 
duties  of  the  diocese  in  your  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Hampden 
begs  me  expressly  to  state  from  her  how  much  pleasure  she  too 
will  have  in  paying  you  a  visit.  She  does  not  forget  the  long 
friendly  proses  that  you  have  had  together,  and  she  longs  to 
have  another  talk-out  with  you  ;  you  know  she  does  not  enter 
into  these  matters  as  a  mere  looker-on. 

Again,  he  writes  to  the  same  friend— 
The  mass  of  ignorance  and  passion  which  the  proceedings 
now  going  on  disclose  would  be  incredible  in  an  age  boasting 
its    religious  enlightenment,  did  we  not  actually  witness  it. 
The  attacks  on  me  on  this  occasion  have  been  all  anonymous 
—those,  at  least,  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.     They  are  ashamed, 
as  they  well  may  be,  to  show  their  faces. 

Eemarking  on  the  often  repeated  assertion  that  the c  peace 
of  the  Church'  had  been  broken  by  his  appointment,  he 
says  : — 

The  peace  of  the  Church  in  name — in  truth,  the  unmolested 
action  of  a  turbulent  faction,  already  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  harassing  everyone  who  does  not  sympathise  with  them, 
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professedly  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things  in  the 
Church,  attracting  to  their  interests  the  great  and  the  wealthy, 
carrying  on,  in  short,  all  the  acts  of  a  conspiracy,  engaged  in  a 
project  of  revolution,  demagogues  in  their  way  just  as  much 
as  —  —  and  his  brother  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland  are  in  theirs. 
Is  -  -  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  to 
such  a  6  peace  '  as  has  been  of  late  subsisting  in  the  Church  ? 
What  would  have  become  of  the  Eeformation — what  indeed 

of  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  had  such  a  peace  as so 

fondly  cherishes  been  regarded  as  the  one  paramount  object  of 
Christian  men  ?  Nor  is  the  case  to  which  he  appeals — of  war 
with  a  foreign  country — at  all  analogous.  A  false  peace  at  home 
— at  home — in  our  own  house — is  a  very  different  thing  from 
jealousies  and  rumours  of  war  from  without,  as  is  quite 
obvious.* 

To  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff(  Copleston)  he  wrote  at  this 
time : — 

Dr.  Hampden  to  Bishop  Copleston. 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter  of  congratu 
lation  on  my  appointment  to  the  See  of  Hereford.  It  is  in 
deed  a  most  happy  termination  of  my  Oxford  labours  and 
anxieties,  and  it  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  that 
the  appointment  should  meet  with  your  approval.  For  I  trust 
that  you  will  allow  me  still  to  look  up  to  you  with  the  same 
feelings  with  which  I  used  to  do  so  formerly  at  Oriel,  and  be 
animated  by  your  approving  voice.  You  will  be  happy  to  learn 
that  I  have  received  much  kindness  from  the  authorities  here, 
especially  on  this  occasion,  so  that  I  shall  leave  even  Oxford 
not  without  regret,  though  there  may  be  some  still  whom 
unhappily  nothing  can  soften. 

Another  letter  to  Bishop  Copleston  is  dated  January  14, 

1848  :— 

I  hope  Mr.  Burder  has  already  anticipated  me  in  a  request 
which  I  wish  to  make,  that  your  Lordship  will  kindly  allow  me 
to  mention  your  name  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  one 
of  the  bishops  who  will  officiate  at  my  consecration.  It  will  be 

*  Letter  to  W.  W.  Hull,  Esq.,  February  18,  1848. 
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a  great  gratification  to  me  that  one  under  whom  Providence 
placed  me  in  early  life,  and  who  has  always  been  so  kind  a 
friend  to  me,  should  assist  in  the  solemn  ceremony.  The  day 
has  not  yet  been  fixed,  and  probably  will  not  be  until  three 
or  four  weeks  hence,  as  the  Archbishop  has  lately  been  much  in 
disposed,  and  I  should  wish  to  wait  till  he  is  able  to  officiate  in 
person,  which  he  has  very  kindly  expressed  a  desire  to  do. 

In  the  'Memoir  of  Bishop  Copleston'  (p.  207)  there  is 
an  extract  from  his  diary: — 'February  24  (1848),  St. 
Matthias's  day. — Being  uncertain  when  I  might  be  called 
upon  to  assist  at  Dr.  Hampden's  consecration,  and  having 
eight  candidates  whose  services  were  much  wanted,  I 
fixed  on  this  Saint's-day,  rather  than  a  Sunday,  for  the 
ordination  at  St.  Gregory's  Church.' 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Howley, 
and  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  election  and 
confirmation  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Sumner),  who 
was  to  be  his  successor,  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Hampden 
did  not  take  place  until  March  26.  It  was  at  Lambeth, 
the  assistant  prelates  being  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  (Dr. 
Copleston),  Worcester  (Dr.  Pepys),  and  Norwich  (Dr. 
Stanley).  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Hinds,  then 
Prebendary  of  Castlenock  and  Chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Whately  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  after 
wards  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  only  allusion  made  by  the 
preacher  to  the  struggle  which  had  preceded  the  conse 
cration  was  in  these  striking  words  : — 

'We  may  all  deplore  our  divisions.  We  may  presume, 
too,  that  all  who  have  taken  any  part  in  reference  to  them 
have  done  so  on  grounds  which  appear  to  them  to  justify 
the  part  they  have  taken.  It  is  no  wish  of  mine  to  revive, 
here  or  elsewhere,  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  painful 
and  humiliating.  Would  that  our  divisions,  and  all  that 
has  given  rise  to  them,  could  be,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
buried  in  oblivion  !  One  remark  only  I  would  venture  to 
make.  The  occasion  of  strife  is  not  necessarily  the  cause 
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of  it.  Our  Saviour  said  of  Himself,  "  I  am  not  come  to 
send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword  " — to  be  the  occasion 
of  strife  of  which  others  would  be  the  guilty  cause.' 

Something  of  '  the  peace '  so  eloquently  described  in 
this  sermon  was  certainly  experienced  by  the  newly-con 
secrated  Bishop  of  Hereford.  There  were  no  harsh  acts — 
no  rough  words — of  his  that  could  rise  up  to  mar  the 
hopeful  and  eager  spirit  in  which  he  looked  forward  to 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  '  I  know  nothing 
of  Herefordshire,'  he  says,  '  but  I  hear  everything  favour 
able  of  it :  indeed  Ormerod  *  says  it  is  the  most  delight 
ful  diocese  in  England.  It  is  just  what  I  should  have 
chosen  had  I  had  all  fair  England  before  me.'  This 
feeling  remained  with  him  all  through  his  life,  increasing, 
rather  than  diminishing,  with  a  nearer  acquaintance. 

The  intense  excitement  of  this  time  must  of  necessity 
make  any  relation  of  succeeding,  and  happily  more 
tranquil,  years  appear  to  be  wanting  in  the  stirring  though 
painful  interest  of  this  juncture. 

Some  idea  of  the  fever  of  the  opposition  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  even  the  magnitude  of  the 
events  passing  on  the  Continent  at  this  time  (the  early 
part  of  1848)  and  the  landing  of  the  King  Louis  Philippe 
as  an  exile  in  England,  in  no  way  diverted  the  public 
attention  from  the  Bishop  elect ;  nor  was  there  any 
cessation  of  the  vehement  and  personal  attacks  on  him 
by  the  journals  and  periodicals  in  the  interest  of  the 
party  who  assailed  him.  But  when  all  these  efforts  had 
been  made — and,  moreover,  completely  failed — when  he 
entered  fully  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  calm  temper, 
finely-balanced  intelligence,  and  quick  sympathy  would 
naturally,  in  the  most  zealous  discharge  of  duty,  avoid, 
rather  than  solicit,  the  observation  that  is  courted  by 
fussiness  and  self-assertion. 

*  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Ormerod, 
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His  first  visit  to  Hereford  was  in  the  spring-time,  when 
the  country  is  in  more  than  ordinary  beauty.  There 
was  then,  in  1848,  no  railroad  nearer  to  Hereford  than 
Gloucester,  from  whence  to  Hereford  (some  thirty  miles) 
the  landscape  becomes  more  and  more  interesting,  until 
the  traveller  comes  in  sight  of  the  cathedral  tower,  which, 
though  of  no  great  height,  stands  out  grandly  in  the  view, 
from  the  solidity  of  its  proportions  and  its  position,  with 
the  lovely  river  Wye  taking  its  course  so  near  its  grey 
walls.  Crowds  lined  the  way  as  he  approached  the  city, 
and  he  was  met  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
welcome.  The  cathedral  was  under  restoration,  and  was 
with  some  difficulty  put  in  sufficient  order  for  the  ceremony 
of  enthroning  the  Bishop. 

This  first  visit  was  necessarily  a  very  short  one.  as  the 
duty  which  devolved  upon  him,  as  junior  Bishop,  of 
reading  prayers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  necessitated  his 
immediate  return  to  London.  He  preached  one  sermon 
there  at  this  time,  in  the  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  in 
aid  of  the  schools,  and  even  his  first  inquiries,  relating  to 
the  means  of  education  in  Hereford,  impressed  him  with 
the  conviction  that  this  subject  must  receive  his  earliest 
attention.  In  an  account  of  this  visit,  he  says  : — '  All 
went  off  very  favourably  at  Hereford  to  the  last.  We 
had  an  immense  congregation  at  All  Saints'  church  on 
the  Sunday.  But  the  zeal  for  schools  seems  to  be  at  zero 
in  the  town,  if  not  in  the  diocese  at  large.  We  shall  have 
a  deal  to  do  in  that  way  ;  for,  without  effective  schools, 
what  will  become  of  the  Church  twenty  years  hence,  or 
less?' 

Those  who  saw  him  quietly  going  through  any  one  of 
the  various  duties  of  his  position  would  scarcely  credit 
the  amount  of  work  he  got  through  at  this  time.  He 
received  numerous  requests  to  preach  in  and  around 
London — many  more  than  he  found  it  possible  to  comply 
with.  Not  only  were  the  Sundays,  while  he  was  in  London, 
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constantly  so  employed,  but  often  on  week-days  he  was 
similarly  engaged,  as  well  as  in  delivering  addresses  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  the  distribution  of  prizes  at 
school  gatherings,  and  in  taking  part  in  meetings  of  various 
charitable  institutions. 

In  this  year  (1848)  he  was  requested  by  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  to  preach  the  sermon  for  the  Infirmary  at 
Oxford,  which  always  takes  place  in  the  Commemoration 
week.  On  this  occasion  the  amount  collected  was  one  of 
the  largest  ever  known,  and  very  far  above  the  average. 

Although  at  this  time,  on  account  of  his  duty  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  at  a  distance  from  his  diocese,  he 
was  careful  to  obtain,  by  inquiries,  a  general  knowledge 
of  its  wants  and  difficulties,  especially  with  the  view  of 
regulating  the  examination  and  preparing  questions  for 
his  approaching  first  ordination  on  Trinity  Sunday. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  ordinations  he  was  anxious  and 
watchful,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  each 
individual  candidate,  and  ascertaining  his  fitness,  not  only 
in  respect  of  moral  character  and  necessary  acquirements, 
but  with  regard  especially  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
parish  in  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  minister.  Of 
the  first  ordination  at  Hereford,  he  says  :  '  I  have  had  a 
most  interesting  visit  to  Hereford.  The  candidates  were 
all  respectable,  and  I  hope  will  do  good  service  in  the 
Church.  They  called  on  me  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
request  to  publish  the  sermon.  I  told  them  I  would 
consider  of  it.  But  I  left  it  at  Hereford,  and  I  shall  not 
trouble  with  it  further,  I  think.  I  trust  it  has  answered 
its  purpose.' 

During  the  session  of  1848  the  second  reading  of  the 
Jewish  Disabilities  Bill  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  363  to  128.  Bishop  Hampden  voted  with  the 
minority.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  though 
without  any  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  admis 
sion  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament,  that  lie  never  joined  in 
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any  society  especially  formed  to  single  out  the  Jews  for 
conversion.  He  considered  this  mode  of  distinguishing 
any  race  or  nation  objectionable  and  unnecessary,  and 
that  the  Jews  were  fully  included  in  all  Christian  efforts 
to  bring  men  to  name  the  name  of  Christ  in  sincerity. 

There  had   been   a   call   for   another   edition   of  his 
'  Bampton  Lectures,'  and  so  great  had  been  the  sale  of 
the   last   that  it  wras  difficult    to    find    a    copy   to    put 
into  the  printer's  hands.     There  is  prefixed  to  this  third 
edition  a  notice  that  '  it  is  an  exact  reprint  from  the 
two  former  editions,  and  page  for  page  from  the  second 
edition,  as  the  author  had  not  leisure  for  any  revision  of 
the  work,  which  has  now  been  passed  through  the  press 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  friend.'     In  a  letter  on 
this  subject  he  says :  '  I  write  now  merely  about  your 
references  to  certain  passages.     No  doubt  there  are  many 
places  one  would  wish  to  correct  or  improve,  if  this  were 
a  revised  edition.     But  there  would  be  no  knowing  where 
to  stop  if  once  a  correction  were  made.     This  is   one 
reason  why  I  would  rather  not  even  read  over  a  proof, 
and  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  relieving  me  of  this 
unpleasantness  amidst  the  other  kindness  of  your  trouble 
in  undertaking  the  reprint.     I  am  sure  if  I  were  to  go 
over  the  proofs  myself  I  should  find  much   to  be  dis 
satisfied  with,  much  that  I  would  wish  to  express  dif 
ferently,  without  thinking  at  all  of  what  the  enemy  might 
have  objected  to,  simply  to  meet  my  own  taste.     I  have 
corrected  my  University  sermons,  before   printed,  after 
this  fashion,  in  reprinting  them  in  a  new  volume.    Besides, 
I  think  it  very  important  that  the  "  Bampton  Lectures  " 
should  reappear  in  this  edition — at  any  rate,  exactly  in  the 
form  in  which  they  have  been  carped  at.'     Again,  he 
writes  : — '  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  contemplate 
any  translation  of  passages,  or  any  appendix,  or  supple 
mental  volume  at  present.     We  have  enough  in  hand,  in 
all  conscience,  at  present.     At  this  time  last  year  I  had 
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made  arrangements  for  reprinting,  with  considerable  en 
largement,  my  article  on  Aristotle.  A  great  deal  of  it 
would  be  useful  in  order  to  the  "  Bampton  Lectures."  I 
wish  I  could  find  time,  and  some  of  poor  Arnold's  in 
domitable  energy,  to  go  on  with  it.'  Some  of  his  friends 
wished  to  have  a  portrait  added  to  the  volume,  to  which 
he  replied :  '  As  to  your  proposal  of  the  frontispiece,  I 
think  I  could  hardly  be  still  in  vivis  and  thus  appear.  It 
was  very  well  for  poor  Arnold,  when  his  friends  had  lost 
the  reality,  to  have  the  shadow  of  his  intelligent  and 
truth-speaking  countenance  put  where  it  is.' 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

CONFIRMATIONS  IN  1848  —  A  CONFIRMATION  SERMON  —  LETTER  TO  MISS 
BIDDULPH  ON  A  CASE  OF  LATE  BAPTISM — ORDINATIONS — CASE  OF  LITE 
RATES—LETTERS  DIMTSSORY — SrNDRY  LETTERS — THE  'NEMESIS  OF  FAITH.' 

Ix  the  autumn  of  1848  Bishop  Hampden  made  an  exten 
sive  tour  of  confirmations,  taking  care  to  divide  parishes 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  candidates  should  not  have  any 
great  distance  to  go,  and,  consequently,  holding  confirma 
tions  in  many  an  out-of-the-way  village  where  a  bishop 
had  never  been  seen  before,  so  at  least  it  was  said.  The 
conveyance  of  the  children  to  be  confirmed  was  always 
a  point  much  considered  by  him — that  they,  especially 
the  girls,  should  be  taken  back  to  their  homes  under  some 
good  care.  It  gratified  him  to  learn  in  more  than 
one  instance  that  the  railway  officials  had  kindly  taken 
the  candidates  to  the  confnmation  arid  back  free  of  all 
charge.  Acts  of  considerate  kindness  were  always  re 
membered  by  him  and  often  referred  to  on  public  occa 
sions,  and  thereby  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  was  encouraged, 
and  many,  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  confirmations, 
took  an  interest  in  forwarding  any  plan  for  the  protection 
and  convenience  of  the  candidates.  He  was  anxious  to 
see  the  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  come  to  the  church 
with  those  to  be  confirmed,  and  in  his  address  always 
reminded  them  of  their  part  and  duty  on  the  occasion 
towards  those  of  their  own  households.  With  this  view, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  easier  for  them  to 
attend  on  the  Sunday,  and  in  a  letter  on  this  subject  he 
asks  :  'Do  you  anticipate  any  objection  to  the  confirma 
tion  in  a  large  town  parish  (confined  exclusively  to  town 
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people)  being  on  a  Sunday.  It  might  be  so  managed  as 
to  call  no  clergyman  from  his  Sunday  duty;  and  it 
appears  to  me  it  would  have  a  good  effect  in  admitting  of 
the  presence  of  a  larger  body  of  the  poor.  It  would  also 
be  a  very  natural  sequel  of  the  practice  of  administering 
baptism  after  the  Second  Lesson  on  Sunday.  Will  you 
ask  one  or  two  of  your  worthy  clerical  neighbours  what 
they  think  of  the  plan  ?  ' 

The  following  extract  from  a  sermon  (now  in  MS.) 
preached  at  a  Sunday  confirmation  may  be  quoted 
here  :— 

'And  what  shall  I  say,  more  especially  to  those  of 
the  congregation  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  parents, 
elder  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  in  any  respect  interested 
for  those  who  have  presented  themselves  this  day  to 
-claim  the  promise  of  God,  made  over  to  them  as  infants 
through  the  faith  of  others  bringing  them  to  Christ,  and 
seek  the  help  and  strength  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  they 
may  continue  in  His  love  to  their  lives'  end  ?  How  anxious 
should  all  such  relatives  and  friends  be  at  this  moment 
for  the  well-being,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  of  these 
young  persons  !  The  good  providence  of  God  has  joined 
us  together — first  in  the  great  society  of  the  Church  ;  then 
in  distinct  portions  of  it,  as  in  parishes  and  separate 
congregations ;  then  by  a  still  closer  union  in  particular 
households  and  homes,  that  we  might  be  in  these  circles, 
as  it  were,  one  with  another,  under  stricter  and  stricter 
obligations,  to  be  mutual  helps,  ever  at  hand  in  all  things 
belonging  to  life  and  godliness,  to  one  another.  He,  as 
the  common  Father  of  us  all,  from  whom  (as  St.  Paul  speaks 
to  the  Ephesians)  the  whole  family,  every  fatherhood 
(TTOLO-OL  Trarpia.)  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  looks  down 
upon  us  all — now  reconciled  to  Him,  and  adopted  by  him 
in  the  Beloved  Son — as  His  children,  with  parental,  tender 
love.  How  should  all  fathers  and  mothers  on  earth, 
then,  feel  the  love  of  God  towards  those  so  dear  to  them 
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as  their  own  children,  acting  as  an  all-powerful  motive 
to  them  to  fulfil  in  their  conduct  the  love  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  towards  their  children,  praying  for  them  earnestly, 
and  watching  for  them,  to  keep  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  and  by  their  own  Christian 
example,  at  once  lead  them  and  show  them  the  way  by 
which  God  may  be  served,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
through  Christ,  be  worked  out,  amidst  their  daily  work 
of  providing  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  their  necessary  intercourse  with  the  world  around 
them  exposes  them.  Oh  !  if  all  elders  in  a  parish,  and  in 
a  family,  would  but  thus  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  and  their 
delight  to  be  the  dispensers  of  the  Heavenly  Father's 
love  towards  those  of  His  children  in  Christ  whom  He 
has  placed  under  their  wing  and  before  their  eyes  as 
objects  of  their  special  care,  what  would  be  the  peace, 
and  the  comfort,  and  the  Christian  joy  in  the  Spirit,  in 
parishes  and  in  families!  Then,  indeed,  would  the 
great  blessing  of  Holy  Baptism  into  the  Faith  of  Christ  be 
fully  developed  among  us  ;  whereas,  through  our  own 
forgetfulness  of  our  high  calling  by  that  Sacrament  to  be 
children  of  God  in  Christ  and  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  through  the  Death  and  Eesurrection  of  Christ, 
its  blessedness  is  obscured  to  the  view,  too  often,  un 
happily,  by  the  conduct  of  professing  Christians  giving  no 
evidence  of  that  grace  which  they  have  received  of  dying 
with  Christ,  as  to  this  world,  and  of  being  raised  up  with 
Him  from  the  grave  of  earth  to  the  Life  which  is  hidden 
with  Christ  in  God ! ' 

This,  Bishop  Hampderi's  first  general  view  of  the  diocese, 
was  in  every  way  cheering  and  satisfactory  to  him.  '  You 
will  be  happy  to  learn,'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hull  (who  was 
then  living  in  the  diocese,  at  Tickwood),  '  that  I  go  on 
with  great  satisfaction  and  even  delight  in  my  work.  I 
have  found  great  seriousness  (at  least,  I  fully  believe  so) 
in  the  candidates  ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  a  lasting  im- 
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pression  has  been  made  on  many.  Everywhere,  too,  I 
experience  the  greatest  kindness.'  After  his  return  home 
he  wrote  :  '  I  trust  I  have  done  some  good  ;  I  have  cer 
tainly  tried  to  do  so.' 

A  letter,  in  answer  to  a  question  relating  to  the  baptism 
and  confirmation  of  a  child,  asked  by  a  lady  especially 
interested  in  the  parish  school  in  which  the  girl  was  a 
scholar,  though  written  at  a  much  later  date,  may  find  a 
place  here  on  account  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  : — 

Bishop  Hampden  to  Miss  Biddulph. 

The  Palace,  Hereford:  April  26,  186.5. 

My  dear  Miss  Biddulph, — I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  answer  your  letter  before,  having  only  returned  from 
Shropshire  yesterday  evening,  and  found  your  letter  there 
awaiting  my  arrival.  You  have  been  anxious,  no  doubt,  to 
hear  about  the  little  girl  of  your  school  for  whom  you 
are  so  much  interested.  From  the  account,  then,  which 
you  give  of  her,  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  her's  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  case  for  infant  baptism.  It  is  altogether  an 
exceptional  case,  as  she  can,  both  with  understanding  and 
feeling,  answer  for  herself.  There  must,  of  course,  be  god 
fathers  and  godmothers,  as  intimated  in  the  Rubric  and 
Service,  to  present  her  at  the  font,  and  as  witnesses  to  the 
baptism;  and  the  clergyman  by  whom  the  service  is  performed 
must  approve  her  previously,  as  qualified  for  the  reception  of 
the  Sacrament.  After  this,  it  will  rest,  of  course,  with  the 
particular  clergyman  in  whose  parish  she  may  be  residing 
whether  he  will  present  her  at  once  for  confirmation,  notwith 
standing  her  early  age.  I  can  only  say,  if  she  continued  in 
my  diocese,  I  should  certainly  not  object  to  receive,  as  a 
candidate  for  that  rite,  one  whom  I  should  have  reason  to 
think  so  well  qualified  as  herself,  though  below  the  general 
standard  in  point  of  age. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  D.  HEREFORD. 

The  ordinations  were  occasions  of  much  anxiety  to 
him.  Although  the  majority  of  the  candidates  usually 
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passed  the  examination  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  instances 
occurred  from  time  to  time  when,  after  the  greatest  con 
sideration,  and  most  indulgent  efforts  on  his  part  and  that 
of  his  chaplains  to  draw  out  the  necessary  knowledge,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  allow  a  candidate  to  present 
himself  when  the  day  of  ordination  arrived.  Sometimes 
a  case  would  occur  of  mingled  forwardness  and  ignorance 
that  gave  little  hope  of  future  amendment.  In  one 
instance  a  candidate  copied  from  his  neighbour,  and  the 
fact  was  proved  with  the  most  distressing  certainty.  How 
deeply  this  hurt  and  disquieted  him,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  At  times  he  would  sigh  as  he  read  over  the  answers 
to  the  day's  paper  of  questions,  and  say,  '  If  they  would 
only  learn  a  little.'  He  did  not,  as  a  rule,  receive 
Literates  as  candidates  for  ordination,  and  in  an  answer 
to  an  application  made  to  him  through  Mr.  Hayward 
Cox  (one  of  his  Chaplains),  he  says  :  '  The  case  of  Mr. 
-  is  an  interesting  one.  But  it  will  not  do  to  make  a 
precedent  of  admitting  Literates  as  candidates.  My 
diocese  is  not  like  some  others,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a  supply  of  University  men.  The  fact  is,  that  curacies 
are  in  great  requisition,  and  there  are  now  one  or  two 
Christ  Church  men  that  I  know  anxious  to  get  curacies 
in  the  diocese.  The  limit  I  fix  is — not  that  the  candidates 
must  be  University  men  strictly,  but— that  they  must  have 
passed  through  a  regular  course  at  some  collegiate 
institution  in  connexion  with  the  Church — as  St.  Bees',  or 
King's  College,  London— arid  have  the  testimonial  of  such 
institution.  If,  then,  this  gentleman  persists  in  his  wish, 
would  it  not  be  best  to  advise  him  to  enter  himself  as  a 
theological  student  at  King's  College,  London,  and  attend 
the  lectures  there  for  two  years,  after  which,  on  exami 
nation,  they  would  give  him  their  certificate?' 

He  strongly  objected  to  giving  what  are  called 
'  Letters  Dimissory '  (the  form  in  which  one  bishop 
requests  a  brother  bishop  to  ordain  a  candidate  not 
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examined  by  him  or  belonging  to  his  diocese).  'I 
cannot,'  he  writes  on  one  occasion, '  accede  to  the  request 

made  by  Mr.  of  giving  him  Letters  Dimissory  to 

the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  Ordination  is  so  near  at 
hand.  It  would  be  quite  inconsistent,  as  he  has  not  had 
sufficient  interval  to  read  and  improve  himself.  The  very 
earliest  time  when  he  could  present  himself  would  be  at 
the  ordination  at  the  end  of  September.  But  the  proper 
way  will  be  for  him  to  go  up  for  the  Theological 
Examination  at  Cambridge  in  October,  and  to  present 
himself  again  at  Hereford  at  Christmas.'  He  adds : 
'  Might  it  not  be  proper  to  give  him  a  hint,  through  the 
tutor,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  before  us — smell 
ing  of  smoking  ?  Eeally,  the  habit  is  no  little  offence  in  a 
clergyman.  It  gives  a  suspicion  of  a  luxurious,  self- 
indulgent  person,  though  the  individual  may  be  quite  free 
from  such  a  charge.'* 

How  anxious  he  was  as  to  the  suitability  of  a  curate 
for  his  position  is  shown  in  the  following  extract :  '  I 
hope  I  have  brought  the  -  -  matter  to  a  termination — 
the  best,  at  any  rate,  under  the  circumstances.  But  now 
my  difficulty  is  about  a  curate  for  the  next  twelvemonth. 
Can  you  think  of  any  one  likely  to  do  ?  It  requires  a 
man  with  a  good  deal  of  ballast — not  too  young  or  too 
old,  who  will  do  the  duty,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand,  nor  to  the  left,  but  as  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  souls 
may  carry  him — a  man,  too,  with  sound  lungs  and  a  good 
manner.  Can  you  find  anyone  willing  to  give  himself 
up  to  this  duty — not  a  pleasant  one,  so  far  as  late  circum 
stances  are  considered,  but  in  which  he  may  do  great 
good?  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  a 
person  as  soon  as  possible.  If,  by  inquiry  at  Oxford  or 
elsewhere,  you  may  be  able  to  strike  on  the  needful  man, 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 'f 

*  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Hayward  Cox. 

t  The  incumbent  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  parish  under  painful  cir 
cumstances. 
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With  regard  to  allowing  strangers  to  officiate  in  the 
diocese,  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  :  '  It  is  quite  necessary 
to  enforce  the  rule  (which  is  acted  on  in  several  dioceses 
already)  of  not  allowing  strangers  to  officiate  more  than 
a  week  or  two  at  most,  in  any  parish,  without  sanction. 

A  very  gross  instance  has  just  occurred  in  Mr. 's  own 

parish,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  a  strict  maintenance 
of  this  rule/ 

Some  short  extracts  from  hastily-written  letters  are 
here  added  containing  his  remarks  and  opinion  on  more 
general  subjects  : 

Bishop  Hampden  to  the  Rev.  W.  Hay  ward  Cox. 

I  had  heard  of  a  proceeding  to  get  up  an  under 
graduate  petition  against  the  clause  in  Lord  Brougham's 
Bill,*  through  an  undergraduate  who  had  refused  his  sig 
nature.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  such  a  proceeding  should 
be  allowed  in  the  University.  The  Vice-Chancellor's  attention, 
and  that  of  the  Heads  generally,  ought  to  be  called  to  it. 
The  truth  is  only  partially  stated  in  this  paper.  The  '  prin 
ciple'  objected  to  already  exists  in  the  law.  The  proposed 
new  enactment  only  substitutes  a  more  reasonable  penalty 
instead  of  a  proemunire.  The  pinch  is,  that  the  penalty  is  a 
more  practicable  one,  and  such  as  would  be  enforced  if  in 
curred.  I  hope  it  will  pass. 

Is  anything  doing  in  Oxford  about  the  Bill  for  the  'Pro 
tection  of  Women?'  I  think  that  a  very  good  and  necessary 
measure.  '  It  is  virtually  Mr.  Spooner's  Bill,  which  failed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  least  in  design.  This  is  to  prevent 
the  infamous  trading  in  vice  which  is  so  successfully  carried 
on  from  London  throughout  the  country.  The  object  seems  a 
feasible  one ;  and  I  should  hope  if  this  outwork  were  secured, 
it  would  help  materially  to  check  the  vice  itself,  as  well  as 
save  many  from  extreme  misery.  I  presented  a  petition  (in 
the  House  of  Lords)  on  the  subject,  from  Hereford,  the  other 
day,  most  respectably  as  well  as  numerously  signed.  I  wish 

*  Proposing  a  change  in  the  law  of  Pr&mionre. 
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other  petitions  could  be  poured  in  ;  then,  perhaps,  the  law  lords 
in  the  House  would  be  stimulated  to  prepare  an  unexception 
able  measure  on  the  subject. 

When  is  the  new  Examination  Statute  to  be  proposed  in 
Convocation  ?  I  think  the  Chief  Professors  ought  always  ex 
officio  to  be  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  their  own  subjects ; 
and  I  wish  to  see  the  Theology  Professors  constitute  a  board 
for  examining  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  Divinity, 
separating  that  examination  in  time  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  degree  examination. 

I  have  run  through  the  '  Nemesis  of  Faith.'  It  is  valuable 
evidence  of  the  working  of  Tractarianism.  It  advocates  not 
only  speculative  infidelity,  and,  by  consequence,  atheism,  but 
the  worst  of  immorality  (just,  indeed,  what  might  be  augured 
from  the  spread  of  Tractarianism) — sensuality,  under  the  mark  > 
of  tender  feeling  and  refinement  of  intellectual  perception 
and  sentiment.  I  have  been  much  disgusted  with  it. 

In  another  letter  he  alludes  to  the  same  work,  and 
says  it  shows  '  how  infidelity  is  the  natural  result  of  that 
disparagement  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  raise  the  standard 

of  tradition  and  Church  authority,  which  —    -  and 

and  the  "  Tracts  "  have  been  inculcating ;  and  how,  also,  a 
corruption  of  moral  feeling  is  the  fruit  of  that  morbid 
imaginative  sentimentality  and  poetical  religion  which 
their  teaching  would  propagate  throughout  the  Church.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

1849-50. 

EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  HEREFORD — SPEECH 
ON  EDUCATION  IN  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS— CHARACTERISTICS  AS  A  SPEAKER 
— REMARKS  ON  EDUCATION  IN  FIRST  CHARGE. 

THE  Parliamentary  Session  of  1849  was  unusually  long ; 
and  as  Bishop  Hampden  was  still  the  junior  bishop  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  detained  in  London  until  the 
beginning  of  September,  to  his  great  regret.  For,  besides 
the  general  business  of  the  diocese,  he  was  anxious  that 
something  should  be  done  without  loss  of  time  towards 
improving  the  means  of  education  for  the  poor.  The 
deficiency  in  this  respect  was  especially  forced  on  his 
attention  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  where,  in  one  parish 
with  (at  that  time)  a  population  of  5,000  souls,  there 
was  no  day-school ;  and  in  another  parish,  although  there 
were  good  schools,  they  were  more  or  less  of  the  character 
of  private  schools  :  there  was  no  National  School.  More 
over,  this  state  of  things  had  existed  for  ten  years,  with 
the  means  at  hand  for  its  remedy.  A  bequest  of  consider 
able  amount  had  been  made  by  Lord  Scudamore  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the  city 
of  Hereford,  but  under  conditions  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  carry  out.  An  Act  of  Parliament  had 
consequently  been  passed,  allowing  the  trustees  of  the 
charity  to  apply  its  funds  to  the  purpose  of  the  education 
of  the  poor  of  the  city.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  during  that  time  the  trustees 
(many  of  them  differing  in  religion  and  opinion)  had  been 
unable  to  light  upon  any  scheme  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
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At  a  meeting  called  under  Bishop  Hampden's  presidency, 
as  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  brought  all  the  circumstances 
of  the   case   before    the  trustees.     His   conduct  in  the 
chair  on  this  occasion  represents  very  truly  the  part  he 
took  in  matters  that  related  to  what  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  '  business  '  part  of  his  office.     For  while  he  used  his 
best  endeavours  to   draw  men  of  different  opinions  and 
tempers  together,  by  his  courteous  and  ready  recognition 
of  the  many  causes  that  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  act 
in  unison,  he  never  withheld  his  own  opinion ;  nor  did  he 
court  popularity  or  personal  influence  by  any  concession 
of  his  opinions.     He  put  the  case,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
fairly  before  the  trustees,  strongly  admonishing  them  as 
to  their  duty  and  responsibility.     He  told  them,  with 
reference  to  this  fund,  that  he  '  thought  their  suffering  the 
money  to  remain  so  long  in  abeyance  was  not  only  a  great 
loss  to  the  poor  children,  but  to  the  cause  of  education 
"  and  to  society  at  large  ;  and  it  had  now  become  a  scandal 
to  them,  that  for  ten  years  the  trustees  had  had  the  con 
trol  of  that  money,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  done  to 
appropriate  it  to  beneficial  uses.     He  believed  they  had 
almost   subjected  themselves  to  an   information  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  for  not  having  applied  the  funds  of  the 
charity  to  the  object  named  in   the  Act.'  *     The  great 
difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  the  requisite  schools  was, 
the    religious    instruction ;    in    this  matter   the    trustees 
themselves  held  different  opinions.     The  Bishop  told  them 
that  '  the  great  secret  was  to  have  an  efficient  school ; 
one,  he  would  say,  based  upon   Church   principles,  yet 
such,  that  none  might  be  excluded  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions.     There  might  be  some  difficulties  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  project ;  but  he  hoped  from   the 
kind  feeling  that  seemed  to  prevail,  that  no  minor  point 
would  be  pressed  which  would  frustrate  the  great  object 

*  Report  of  the  meeting  in  the  Hereford  Times,  November  17,  1849. 
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they  all  had  in  view — the  education  of  the  poor  children 
of  the  city,  thus  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  their  duty 
towards  God,  and  making  them  useful  and  valuable 
members  of  society  at  large.'  He  said,  further,  that  he 
'  fully  calculated  on  the  same  liberal  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  which  he  himself  entertained.  He  re 
peated  that  he  had  no  wish  to  promote  any  exclusive, 
sectarian  system  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  bound  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  communion  to  which  he 
belonged,""  and  to  which  he  felt  attached,  believing  that 
it  taught  the  truth.  While  he  said  this,  he  allowed  every 
consideration  for  the  honest  scruples  of  others,  assigning  to 
them  the  same  conscientious  motives  which  actuated 
himself,  following  as  they  did  the  same  Scriptures  for  their 
guide.' 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  he 
said  he  was  anxious  to  make  the  school  as  far  as  possible 
a  self-supporting  institution,  and  alluded,  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  to  the  success  of  a  school  of  this  description 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Dawes  in  a 
parish  in  Hampshire.  Afterwards,  in  1850,  Mr.  Dawes 
became  Dean  of  Hereford,  and  the  Scudamore  School 
was  greatly  indebted  to  his  ability  and  experience  in 
educational  matters  for  its  present  flourishing  condition. 

An  impulse  having  thus  been  given  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  the  Bishop  next  turned 
his  attention  to  planning  an  Educational  Society  that 
should  embrace  the  whole  diocese.  For  this  purpose  he 
called  a  public  meeting  at  Hereford  on  December  15, 1849. 
The  fact  that  the  political  disturbances  of  1848  were 

*  The  resolutions  drawn  up  and  read  at  this  meeting,  provided  that  the 
Church  Catechism  was  to  be  taught  in  the  school,  but  that  where  Dissenters 
had  any  conscientious  objection  to  the  doctrines  it  contained,  their  children 
might  be  absent  from  the  school  during  the  periods  of  catechetical  instruction. 
Lord  Scudamore  was  a  Churchman,  and  the  Act  regulating  the  chanty 
carried  out  his  intention  by  ordering  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  the 
time  bcii)g,  should  have  the  direction  of  the  school  which  it  established. 
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chiefly  confined  to  London   and  the   larger  towns,  had 
given  a  plausible  pretext  to  those  who  were  lukewarm  in 
the  cause   of  rural  education  ;  and  on  this   occasion  he 
pointed  out  to  such  persons,  that  if  the  rural  districts  had 
escaped  that  danger,  there  were  others — less  noisy,  less 
palpable,  but  no  less  terrible  in  their  consequences — to 
which    they    had   shown   themselves    peculiarly    liable. 
'  Theories  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,'  he  said, '  are 
not  so  easily  propagated  amidst  a  scattered  agricultural 
people  as  in  the  masses  of  towns  ;  but  there  is  a  class  of 
feelings  existing  in  every  human  breast,  however  untu 
tored,  and  however  separate  from  communion  (i.e.  society 
with  others),  which  are  ready  to  be  awakened  by  every 
touch.    I  mean  the  religious  instincts  of  the  human  heart. 
The  feelings  to  which  the  demagogue  appeals  are  often 
merely  artificial ;  they  are  taken  up  by  sympathy ;  some 
-bold    fallacy  is    thrown  out   in   specious  language,  and 
people  are  hurried  away  into  some  fancied  conclusion, 
without  further  thought,  by  the  mere* sound  of  something 
great  and  striking,  though  unreal.     But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  religious  instincts.     These  are  real  and  deep-seated, 
yet  lively,  and  ever  ready  to  be  called  into  action.     Any 
clergyman  who  has  had  the  charge  of  a  country  parish, 
any  one  indeed  who  has  resided  in  the  country  any  time, 
will  bear  witness  to  this.     How  readily,  for  example,  will 
not  any  fanatical  preacher  collect  around  him  a  village 
congregation.      Look  at    the   gross    imposture   of  Mor- 
monism,  of  those  called  the  Latter-day  Saints.     lias  not 
even  this  obtained  its  ready  hearers,  its  devoted  disciples, 
among  our  villagers  ;  and  not  indeed  among  the  worst  class 
of  these,  but  some  of  those  who  were  once  among  the 
diligent  attendants  at  their  parish  church  ?    I  have  known 
such  instances  myself.  And  what  are  we  to  argue  from  such 
instances,  but  that  the  religious  instincts,  or  feelings,  or 
sentiments  (or  whatever  else  we  may  call  them),  require 
cultivation  and  training  from  youth  ;  that  they  are  plants, 
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the  roots  of  which  must  not  be  suffered  to  lie  in  the  ground 
neglected,  until  some  hot  sun  may  suddenly  draw  them 
forth  into  vegetation  ;  but  that  we  ought  to  cultivate  them 
betimes,  watch  their  growth  with  care,  and  provide  that 
they  may  develop  themselves  into  a  wholesome  life  and 
vigour.     Like  our  other  feelings  and  capacities,  they  are 
not  given  us  by  our  Almighty  Creator  in  their  full  perfec 
tion  at  once,  as  the  instincts  of  the  brute  animals.     But 
they  are  given  us  by  Him  to  be  formed,  directed,  matured, 
guarded  from  perversion  by  the  discipline  of  proper  habits 
from  childhood,  by  instruction,  admonition,  correction, 
good  example.     How  forcibly  then  does  the  necessity  of 
having  good  schools  of  moral  and  religious  discipline  for 
the  young  children  of  the  poor  result  from  such  a  con 
sideration.     I  know  it  has  been  contended  that  all  such 
training    in    religious    truth    and   ways   is   but   giving 
prejudices  to  the  young,  and  that  the  proper  education  is 
to  strengthen  the  faculties  and  leave  every  one  to  choose 
for  himself  afterwards  of  what  religion  he  will  be.    Never 
was  any  fallacy  more  opposed  to  experience  and  truth 
than  this  notion  of  not  prejudicing  people's  minds ;  no 
one  in  the  first  place  does  choose  for  himself  (so  far  as  a 
rational  choice  is  concerned)  who  is  left  to  the  casual 
impulses  or  persuasions  which  he  may  receive  in  after 
life.     But  what  is  most  material  to  observe  is,  that  this  is 
not  the  order  of  Providence.     Mankind  are  sent  into  the 
world  by  God's  providence   greatly  dependent  on  one 
another  throughout — each  generation  on  that  which  pre 
cedes  it  for  its   state  of  knowledge,  its  civilisation,  its 
morality,  and  its  religion  :  the  child  on  the  parent,  one 
class  of  society  on  another,  the  poor  in  general  on  the 
rich,  not  only  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  but 
even  for  the  things  necessary  unto  godliness,  as  for  in 
struction,    discipline,    and    example.      And    if    in   the 
mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  one  generation, 
or  one  class,  neglects  to  perform  its  duties  towards  those 
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thus  rnade  dependent  on  it,  the  evil  is  sure  to  be  felt  by 
those  whom  they  have  so  neglected.     And  this  is  a  plain 
admonition  to  us  from  God  Himself  that  we,  the  elders  in 
the  world,  are  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  take  care  of 
the  young — not  only  of  their  bodies,  but  of  their  souls  ; 
to  provide  for  them  sound  moral  and  religious  instruction 
and  training,  as  much  as  for  their  earthly  good,  and  more 
even  for  the  former  ;  inasmuch  as  the  neglect  is  of  more 
serious  and  lasting  consequence  to  the  individuals  as  well 
as  also  to  the  succeeding  generation.     To  leave  them 
accordingly  without  prejudices  (as  it  is  said),  but  without, 
in  truth,  the  best  instruction  and  guidance  we  have  to 
give  them,  is  to  leave  them — not  as  God  would  have  them 
left — without  that  advantage  and  help  which  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  us.     Would  we  give  them  that 
advantage  and  help,  therefore,  we  are  bound,  I  consider, 
.to  provide  schools  for  our  poor  neighbours,  where  their 
children   may   profit   by  that   superior   knowledge  and 
attainment   of    moral   and    religious    truth,   which   our 
superior  position  and  advantages  have  enabled  us  to  ac 
quire,  and  to  impart  of  our  abundance  to  those  that  need. 

'  When  I  speak  of  our  duty  of  teaching  our  children 
the  doctrines  and  principles  of  our  Church,  I  am  not 
intending  to  disparage  the  profession  of  those  who  dissent 
from  us ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  require  that  those  who  differ 
from  us  on  any  points  of  importance  should  sacrifice 
their  conscientious  convictions  to  ours.  When  I  recollect 
what  excellent  men  have  belonged  to  the  rank  of  Non 
conformists — such  as  Baxter,  and  Doddridge,  and  Watts ; 
when  I  look  even  to  many  in  our  own  times  who  adorn 
the  sects  to  which  they  belong,  by  their  learning  and  their 
faithfulness,  I  cannot  presume  to  throw  a  slight  on  any 
who  conscientiously  dissent  from  our  communion.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we,  as  honest  and  faithful  men  in  our 
posts  (happily  united  together  in  upholding  the  doctrines 
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which  our  own  Church  teaches),  cannot  but  teach  her 
doctrines  in  sincerity.'* 

As  a  public  speaker,  the  Bishop's  consciousness  and 
shyness  prevented  his  being  as  effective  as  his  natural  ad 
vantages  of  quickness  and  memory,   and  his  abundant 
information,  would  otherwise  have  made  him.     Besides, 
the  very  rapidity  with  which  ideas  followed  in  succession 
through   his   mind   was  a  difficulty.     They    crushed,  as 
it  were,  one  on  the  other,  like  the  strong  waves  of  the 
incoming  tide  ;  but  as  these,  though  in  their  impetuosity 
they  seem  to  destroy  each  other,  still  bring  in  the  sea, 
so   the  thoughts  he  desired  to  bring  before    the  minds 
of  his  hearers  were  made  to  stand  forth  distinctly  ;  though, 
it  may  be,  a  hurry  and  an  anxiety  in  expression  would 
mar  in  some  degree  the  immediate  effect  upon  the  listener. 
As  this  chapter  relates  chiefly  to  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  diocese,  a  passage  in  his  first 
Charge,  delivered  in  1850,  in  which  he  refers  especially  to 
this  subject,  may  be  given  in  further  illustration  of  his 
views  upon  it.     '  For  some  years   past,'   he  said,    '  the 
great  question  of  the   education  of  the  poor   has   been 
acquiring   an   increased  importance,  and  an  intensity  of 
interest,  from  the  theological  aspect  in  which  it  has  been 
studiously  presented.     It  has  been  made  a  question  as 
between  the  Church  and  infidelity, — as  if  all  who  did  not 
advocate    an    exclusively   Church-education    were    con 
sciously,  or  unconsciously,  aiding  the  cause  of  infidelity. 
Now  this  I  regard  as  an  unfair  statement  of  the  question. 
Undoubtedly  the  faithful  member  of  the  Church  would 
desire,  and  strive  by  all  lawful  means,  that  every  child 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  sound  faith,  and  attached  to 
the  Church,  by  being  early  trained  in  its  holy  discipline, 
and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  its  blessings  to  them  as 
their  nursing  mother  in  Christ.     As  we  would  have  all 

*  Speech  at  Hereford  Diocesan  Meeting  in  the  Shire  Hall,  December  15, 
1849. 
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baptised  in  the  Church,  so  would  we  have  the  seeds  of 
grace,  implanted  in  them  at  that  period,  watered  and 
nourished  by  the  care  of  the  Church.  Such  must  be  our 
theory  and  our  practice  xa-r'  tu?jtv.  But  what  are  the 
facts  we  have  to  deal  with  ?  The  education  of  the  poor 
has  been  too  long  neglected.  Our  churches  and  our 
ministers  have  not  sufficed  for  the  growth  of  the  popula 
tion.  Consequently,  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country,  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  regular 
provisions  for  its  guidance,  has  wandered  into  strange 
and  unauthorised  forms  of  belief  and  profession  ;  whilst  a 
large  mass  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  great  towns, 
have  been  scattered,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  without 
faith  and  without  worship.  Many  children  have  not  been 
baptised  in  the  Church — have  never  had  those  sponsions 
made  for  them  which  the  instructions  of  the  Church 
Catechism  presuppose.  How  are  we  to  reach  those 
outcasts,  as  it  were,  surrounding  us  on  all  sides,  having  no 
sympathy  with  us,  no  appreciation  of  the  Church  as  a  holy 
institution  of  Christ?  They  arc  not  disposed  to  receive 
us  as  ambassadors  of  Christ.  There  are  teachers  risen  up 
among  them  disclaiming  our  authority.  How  then,  in 
such  circumstances,  can  we  insist  against  them  on  our 
high  prerogative,  of  being  the  sole  authorised  teachers  of 
the  people  ;  when  it  must  exclude  so  many  from  the 
advantages  of  the  instruction — when,  unless  we  receive 
them,  they  must  be  thrown  into  other  hands  and  lost 
to  the  Church  ?  Such  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  we  ought  readily  and  thankfully  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  help  proffered  to  us  by  the  Government  in  carrying  on 
the  education  of  the  poor,  though  it  may  not  leave  us 
entirely  free  as  to  the  management  of  our  schools. 
Thankful,  indeed,  we  should  rather  be,  that  so  slight  a 
restriction  has  been  imposed  on  the  acceptance  of  any 
grant  from  the  Council  of  Education,  as  that  embodied 
in  the  well-known  "  management  clauses  " — a  restriction, 
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which  leaves  the  spiritual  instructions  and  effectual  super 
intendence  of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  exclusively.'* 

At  a  later  period,  in  reverting,  in  a  letter,  to  some  com 
ments  in  the  '  Globe  '  newspaper  on  a  speech  of  his  at  the 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Education  Society  in 
1854,  he  says,  'They  are  very  unfair ;'  and  adds,  'What  the 
"  Times  "  said  was  all  well  enough  in  maintaining  their 
own  position,  which  I  had  attacked.  But  the  former  (the 
"Globe'1)  entirely  misrepresented  me.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  secular  instruction  of  the  people.  I  would  carry 
it,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  utmost  attainable  point ;  but 
without  religious  instruction  and  training  combined,  it 
is  not  education' 

*  Charge  delivered  in  1850,  2nd  edition,  p.  38. 
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1850. 

RE-OPENING  OF  HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL  FOR  DIVINE  SERVICE — RESTORATION 
— BISHOP  HAMPDEN'S  VIEWS  AS  TO  CHORAL  SERVICES — SERVICES  AT  ST. 
BARNABAS,  PIMLICO — DEATH  OF  HIS  ELDEST  DAUGHTER  —  OXFORD  UNI 
VERSITY  COMMISSION  —  THE  GORHAM  CASE  —  VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF 
WIGHT — THE  '  PAPAL  AGGRESSION.' 

DURING  many  years  previous  to  Bishop  Hampden's  entry 
upon  the  diocese,  the  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Hereford  had 
been  closed  for  restoration.  This  he  felt  to  be  so  objec 
tionable,  that  he  insisted  by  every  means  in  his  power 
that  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  some  portion,  at  least, 
of  the  sacred  building  might  be  available  for  Divine  service. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1850,  when  the  nave  was 
temporarily  fitted  up  for  public  worship.  The  restoration 
was  at  last  completed,  and  the  cathedral  in  its  present  state 
re-opened  in  1863.  But  it  was  for  the  first  re-opening 
that  he  was  especially  concerned — that  there  should  not 
be  silence  within  the  walls  dedicated  to  praise  and 
prayer. 

As  regards  the  full  choral  service,  he  for  his  part,  de 
lighted  in  it,  but  he  did  not  urge  its  general  adoption.  In 
the  case  of  village  churches,  especially  where  the  chanting 
of  the  Psalms  would  be  objected  to  by  some  persons  as  a 
novelty,  or  be  felt  by  the  congregation  to  be  an  interrup 
tion  to  their  devotions,  from  the  difficulty  some  persons 
find  in  following  the  chanting,  his  advice  was  always 
against  attempting  this  mode  of  celebrating  Divine  service  ; 
and  he  held  that  in  no  case  should  it  be  attempted,  unless 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  choir  for  its  seemly  perform 
ance  could  be  depended  on.  Eeferring  to  a  newly-erected 
church,  in  which  the  extravagant  innovations  more 
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recently  imported  into  Church  services  had  been  adopted, 
and  at  that  time  attracted  much  attention,  he  says  in  a 
letter: — 'The  proceedings  at  St.  Barnabas  Church,  and  the 
phraseology  about  them,  are  to  my  mind  very  offensive. 
I  see  nothing  reverent  in  them,  but  rather  a  profane 
levelling  of  religion  and  its  ordinances  to  be  a  pastime 
for  the  many,  especially  the  female  world,  and  the 
glorification  of  a  few  individuals,  the  chief  actors.' 

A  passage  in  his  Primary  Charge  describes  more  fully 
his  views  on  this  subject:—'  As  to  the  observance  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  how  can  he  who 
regards  his  office  as  that  of  a  representative  of  his  Lord, 
be  indifferent  and  careless  about  anything  belonging  to 
the  Divine  service  ?     He  knows,  indeed,  that  the  Gospel 
is  not  a  religion  of  ceremonial  and  type,  like  the  law. 
Still  he  will  not  undervalue  those  venerable  forms  which 
the  Church  has  received  and  retained,  whilst  it  rejected  the 
mass  of  vain  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  with  which  the 
simple  worship  of  the  Christian  temple  had  been  overlaid 
and  defaced.     Nor  will  he  take  upon  him  to  alter  them 
at    his    discretion,    whether    by    addition    or  omission ; 
when  he  remembers  that,  though  the  first  institution  of  a 
ceremony  be  arbitrary — though  in  theory  it  be  chan^e- 
able — yet  in  practice  the  ceremonial  of  religion  becomes 
closely   connected  with  its  doctrines,   and   expressive  of 
them  ;  and  that  it  was  in  fact  through  the  ceremonial, 
chiefly,   that    the    great  corruptions  of  doctrine,  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  insinuated  into  the  minds  of  men  and 
recommended.     He  will  take  care,  therefore,  amidst  his 
observance  of  those  forms  which  the  Church  has  retained, 
how  he    introduces  anything,  which,  though    seemingly 
insignificant  in  itself,  is  part  of  that  system  which  the 
Eeformers  cut   away,   and   which    tends,   as  experience 
shows,  to  destroy  the  simplicity,  first  of  Christian  worship, 
and  then  of  Christian  faith.'* 

*  Charge  delivered  in  18oO,  2nd  edition,  p.  20. 
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When  the  Deanery  of  Hereford  became  vacant  in 
1850,  he  was  anxious  that  the  new  Dean  should  be  c  some 
thing  of  a  cathedral  man,'  who  would  be  interested  in, 
and  aid  in,  the  restoration  of  the  fabric  ;  and  also  take  an 
interest  in  rendering  the  choir  more  effective ;  and  in  a 
letter  about  this  time,  he  thus  wrote  : — '  We  have  the  nave 
very  nicely  arranged  for  the  daily  service ;  but  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  requiring  a  man's  help  in  it  who  will 
have  his  heart  in  the  work.'*  It  is  true  that  he  expressed 
some  regret  when  he  heard  that  his  old  and  much-loved 
friend,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  had  declined  the  offer  of  the 
deanery.  '  I  suppose,'  he  says,  '  the  amount  of  residence 
required  (eight  months)  deterred  him  ;  conscientious  man 
as  he  is,  he  would  not  engage  in  the  duty  without  strictly 
complying  with  its  requisitions.'  lie  was,  however,  glad 
to  hear  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dawes,  on  public 
grounds,  for  he  was  then  personally  unacquainted  with 
him.  In  a  letter  at  the  time  he  spoke  of  him  as  '  the 
great  education  man  from  King's  Sombourn  ;'  and  added, 
'  no  doubt  he  will  be  very  useful  in  carrying  out  our 
education  scheme,  both  in  the  city  and  diocese.' 

His  letters  in  the  spring  of  1850  are  many  of  them 
written  under  great  depression  of  spirits.  A  great  sorrow 
had  fallen  on  himself  and  Mrs.  Hampden,  and  all  his 
home  circle,  in  the  deatli  of  his  eldest  surviving  daughter. 
The  illness,  which  resulted  in  her  death,  had  increased 
rapidly,  and  to  this  painful  anxiety  was  added  the  work 
of  the  Trinity  ordination,  which  could  not  be  postponed 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  great  trouble,  he  went  through  his 
duty,  distressing  as  he  found  it  to  be  ;  and  although  she 
did  not  breathe  her  last  until  after  the  day  of  the 
ordination,  the  strain  of  nerve  was  very  great,  and  it 

*  This  wish  was  fully  carried  out  by  Dr.  Dawes,  as  Dean  of  Hereford,  to 
whose  practical  ability  and  energy,  and  unceasing  interest  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  all  concerning  it,  it  was  chiefly  due  that  the  Cathedral  and  the  Close 
were  so  beautifully  restored  and  completed. 
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was  some  time  before  he  rallied  his  health  and  strength. 
He  was  anxious,  moreover,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Hampden, 
whose  health  never  quite  recovered  the  shock  of  her 
daughter's  death.  '  It  will  be  long  indeed,'  he  writes 
to  Mr.  Hayward  Cox,  '  before  poor  Mrs.  Hampden 
recovers  at  all  from  this  heavy  blow.  Our  dear  departed 
child  was  so  wound  up  with  all  our  home  feelings,  that 
we  cannot  be  reconciled  to  her  loss,  though  for  her  pure 
spirit  heaven  was  a  fitter  place  than  our  society.  It  is, 
indeed,  amidst  the  pain,  great  consolation  to  think  of  her.' 
Of  himself  he  writes  : — '  I  have  not  felt  courage  yet  to  go 
to  the  House  of  Lords :  I  have  been  so  depressed  in 
spirits  and  unequal  to  exertion.  On  Sunday  next,  how 
ever,  I  have  promised  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  at 
Hoxton,  and  I  shall  go,  perhaps,  after  that.' 

The  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  regarded 
by  him  with  great  satisfaction.  He  especially  mentions 
the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  read  'Prince  Albert's 
admirable  letter'  on  the  subject. 

Eeference  is  made  in  his  letters  at  this  time  to  the 
excitement  as  to  the  Gorham  case ;  and  he  mentions  that 
addresses  had  been  presented  to  him  on  the  subject, 
adding,  '  I  hope  this  diocese  will  remain  quiet.  Such  is 
the  counsel  of  my  answers.'  In  his  Charge  delivered  in 
the  autumn  of  1850,  he  reverts  to  this  subject ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  '  quiet '  of  his  '  counsels  '  was  not  the  quiet 
of  indifference,  but  'the  keeping  aloof  from  that  kind  of 
agitation,  of  which  there  had  been,'  he  says,  '  so  much 
in  other  place?.'  He  states  further,  in  addressing  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  '  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
be  assured  that,  whilst  you  have  not  been  wanting  in 
that  concern,  which  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  must  feel 
for  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  faith  committed  to  them, 
and  for  the  Church  its  keeper  and  witness,  in  times  of 
perplexity  and  fear,  your  anxiety  has  been  only  duly 
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evinced ;  you  have  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  that 
authority  in  which  you  have  been  placed,  as  stewards  in 
the  household  of  Christ — as  watchmen  looking  from  their 
watch-tower  against  the  approach  of  the  enemy — as 
shepherds  caring  for  the  flock  which  the  Lord  has 
appointed  them  to  keep  and  to  feed.'* 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  Visitation,  one  new  place, 
Bridgnorth,  was  added  to  those  visited  by  his  predecessor, 
and  he  speaks  of  his  intention  on  future  occasions  to 
introduce  other  towns,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconve 
nience  of  long  journeys  to  the  clergy. 

After  the  Visitation  he  joined  Mrs.  Hampden  and  his 
family  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  had  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  sea-air  and  change.  His  partiality  for 
the  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  was  a  great  refreshment  and  relief  to  him, 
worn  as  he  was,  with  exertions  made  under  depression 
-of  spirits,  to  walk  and  ride  along  the  delightful  Under- 
cliff.  He  also  visited  Shanklin,  and  the  cottage  where  he 
had  read  for  his  degree,  which  he  found  transformed  into 
an  inn.  His  family  and  himself  received  much  kindness 
from  families  resident  there.  '  We  are,'  he  writes,  '  much 
pleased  with  the  scenery ;  the  sea  alone  is  a  great  change 
to  us.  We  have  indeed  found  all  the  people  here  kind 
and  agreeable,  though  we  have  remained  quite  retired 
amongst  them,  having  come  here  for  the  very  purpose  of 
being  quiet.' 

He  passed  through  London  on  his  way  home  in 
November,  when  the  '  Papal  Aggression  '  had  just  been 
announced,  and  the  general  feeling  of  indignation  was 
strongly  expressed.  On  this  subject  he  thus  writes  : — 'As 
to  this  aggression  of  the  Pope,  it  is  no  doubt  the  doing  of 
the  apostates  from  ourselves.  .  .  .  They  mean,  by  it,  to 
replace  themselves  in  that  importance  which  they  have 

*  Charge,  2nd  edition,  p.  IS. 
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lost  by  going  over  to  a  dissenting  body.  But  they  will 
find  they  have  made  a  wrong  move.  They  have  roused 
the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  which  will  do  more 
against  them  than  their  friends  can  do  for  them.  I  think 
we  ought  to  resist  the  Pope's  proceeding,  and  with  all 
our  might.  For  whoever  may  be  the  authors  of  it,  it  is 
most  insolent  in  itself,  and  an  invasion  of  the  Eoyal 
Supremacy.  There  will  be  a  stir,  I  have  no  doubt, 
among  the  Hereford  clergy.  I  have  already  heard, 
indeed,  from  Shropshire  on  the  subject.'  Again  he 
writes  : — '  The  work  of  resistance  to  the  Pope  (I  don't  see 
why  they  speak  of  him  so  much  as  the  Bishop  of  Eome) 
and  his  Cardinal  is  going  on  well.  What  a  glorious 
letter  that  is  of  Lord  John  Eussell's  !  Tractarianism  has 
never  had  such  a  blow  yet.  It  is  only  to  be  feared  that 
the  popular  fury  will  go  too  far,  and  occasion  some  little 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  delinquents.  I  shall  stay  over 
to-morrow,  and  go  down  into  the  city,  where  the  feeling 
is  strong,  to  hear  what  is  going  on.  On  Wednesday  we 
return  to  the  palace.'  At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  somewhat  curious  incident.  '  What 
do  you  think  of  -  — 's  crossing  over  to  me  in  the  street, 
and  asking  my  forgiveness  for  having  voted  against  me, 
and  declaring  his  repentance  ?  It  was  insolent  enough, 
you  will  say,  when  you  hear  on  what  grounds.  He  had 
now,  he  said,  joined  another  communion,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  I  was  only  the  proper  representative  of 
the  communion  to  which  I  belonged,  and  he  was  wrong, 
therefore,  in  opposing  me.  I  merely  told  him  I 
appreciated  his  motive,  but  regretted  he  had  left  our 
communion.' 

The  clergy  of  the  diocese  were  received  by  Bishop 
Hampden  at  all  times,  as  far  as  his  public  duty  allowed 
him.  He  most  readily  advised  with  them  in  all  things, 
great  or  small,  that  concerned  their  parochial  duties. 
The  amount  of  correspondence  on  diocesan  matters  was 
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enormous.  And  the  fatigue  of  this  was  by  no  means 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  letters  received  and 
answered  were  on  comparatively  small  matters,  for  all 
of  them  were  such  as  to  demand  more  or  less  thought 
and  inquiry.  By  this  means  much  general  guidance 
and  instruction  was  conveyed ;  producing,  although  the 
agency  might  be  little  perceived,  a  large  amount  of  good. 
He  never  consulted  his  own  convenience,  nor,  indeed,  his 
health.  In  this  respect,  a  naturally  strong  constitution 
had  made  him  far  too  neglectful.  He  would  often  remain 
in  his  library  despatching  letters  and  other  business  until 
the  daylight  had  failed  him,  and  he  was  too  wearied  in 
mind  and  body  to  take  needful  exercise,  and  a  few  turns 
011  the  garden  terrace  would  be  his  only  relaxation  for 
the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OBJECTS  AIMED  AT  IN  BISHOP  HAMPDEN'S  CHARGES  AND  ADDRESSES— VIEWS 
AS  TO  REVIVAL  OF  CONVOCATION — CHARACTER  OF  THE  TEACHING  IN  HIS 
CHARGES  AND  SERMONS — LETTER  FROM  THE  RIGHT  HON.  >V.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

Ix  his  more  general  teaching,  such  as  his  Charges  and 
addresses  at  the  public  meetings  of  religious  societies, 
he  studied  to  guide  and  instruct  the  clergy  and  others  on  the 
questions  which  had  been  brought  into  prominent  discus 
sion,  and  pressed  on  their  attention  at  the  time.  He  also 
directed  their  notice  to  the  advantage  of  studying  the 
bearing  of  historical  evidence  on  all  such  questions  ;  and 
he  referred  them  to  the  great  writers  on  such  subjects,  of 
whose  research  they  ought  to  avail  themselves  in  forming 
their  judgment.  He  also  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  alarm 
felt  by  many,  at  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the 
Church,  and  to  encourage  a  brave  trust  in  her  future  from 
the  experience  of  her  past  triumphs  over  the  like  troubles 
and  anxieties.  '  I  believe,'  he  says, '  there  is  that  life  in  the 
Church  which  will  sustain  her  still,  as  it  has  sustained  her 
before,  through  many  grievous  assaults  and  trials.  I  look 
upon  the  efforts  that  are  made  to  overthrow  her  ascend 
ency,  to  weaken  her  influence,  to  disparage  her  usefulness, 
or  in  any  way  counteract  her  operations,  as  signs  rather, 
that  she  is  felt  to  be  working,  that  her  antagonists  are 
conscious  that  she  possesses  a  real  power,  that  they  are 
stimulated  to  extraordinary  exertion,  as  feeling  that  their 
own  cause  is  declining,  and  that  they  must  seek  by  all 
means  the  overthrow  of  a  power  of  which  they  are  become 
more  than  ever  jealous.  For  observe,  in  illustration  of 
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this,  the  instance  of  our  Lord's  own  ministry  on  the  earth. 
The  activity  of  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  against  Him  became 
more  intense,  as  His  ministry  appeared  to  gain  the  greater 
influence  with  the  people.  Thus  we  read, '  Then  gathered 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  a  council,  and  said, 
What  do  we  ?  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles.  If  we 
let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him  ;  and  the 
Eomans  shall  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and 
nation.'  So  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  persecution  generally. 
It  is  the  fiercest  and  the  most  energetic,  when  those  who 
use  it  feel  that  the  cause  which  they  advocate  is  in  the 
greatest  danger.  It  is  fear  in  the  extreme  which  makes  the 
timid  bold ;  and  it  makes  them  also  fierce  and  cruel.'  * 

In  addressing  the  clergy  at  his  first  Visitation,  he  ex 
pressly  called  their  attention  to  the  difference  in  one 
important  respect  between  the  Church  of  England  since 
the  Eeformation  and  all  other  Churches,  inasmuch  as  in 
that  Church  alone  is  granted  to  the  priesthood  the 
liberty  of  independent  thought  in  refuting  false  doctrine  : 
'  Upon  yourselves,  indeed,  a  much  greater  weight  of 
responsibility  rests,  as  Ministers  of  the  Eeformed  Church 
of  England,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  charge  which 
the  Church  since  the  Keformation  has  laid  on  those  who 
are  called  to  the  priesthood,  in  these  our  solemn  meetings 
for  mutual  counsel  and  edification.  The  Ministers  of  our 
Eeformed  Church,  whilst  they  are  taught  to  seek  godly 
admonition  and  counsel  from  their  Bishop,  and  to  render 
him  due  obedience  in  all  lawful  commands,  are  also  them 
selves  commissioned  to  study  the  Scriptures  for  them 
selves,  and  out  of  them  to  instruct  the  people  entrusted 
to  their  charge.  And  among  other  solemn  pledges 
which  they  are  required  to  give  at  their  ordination  to 
the  Priesthood,  is  that  very  remarkable  one,  that  they 
will  "  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange 

*   Charge  delivered  in  185-3,  p.  2. 
o  2 
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doctrines,  contrary  to  God's  word  ;  "  implying,  that  they 
are  themselves  to  be  men  of  sound  judgment, — whilst 
vigilant  at  their  post  to  observe  whatever  errors  may 
arise  in  the  Church,  capable  of  dealing  with  it  as  the 
occasion  requires — of  refuting  false  doctrine,  and  estab 
lishing  the  truth,  by  sound  argument  and  persuasion,  and 
faithful  teaching  from  the  Scriptures.  I  call  this  a  very 
remarkable  injunction  of  the  Service  for  the  Ordination  of 
Priests ;  because,  in  no  other  Church  is  the  like  commis 
sion  given  to  any  other  but  to  the  highest  order  of  the 
Ministry,  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  exclusively.  Neither 
in  the  Greek  forms  of  ordination,  nor  in  the  Eoman 
Pontifical,  do  we  find  any  such  charge  given  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  inferior  orders,  but  only  to  the  Bishops. 
All  that  is  exacted  of  the  Priest  and  the  Deacon,  accord 
ing  to  the  formularies  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  Churches, 
is  the  promise  of  obedience  to  the  Bishop,  to  whom  en 
tirely  they  are  to  look  for  direction  and  instruction,  both 
as  to  their  faith  and  their  conduct ;  an  absolute  and  sum 
mary  power  being  vested  in  the  Bishop  to  restrain  and 
censure  them  at  his  discretion.  At  the  Eeformation,  ac 
cordingly,  a  great  change  was  introduced  in  this  respect. 
It  was  found  that  under  the  previous  system,  the  mass  of 
the  clergy  throughout  the  country  were  incapable  of 
instructing  the  people.  It  was  rare  to  find  any,  as  ap 
pears  even  from  the  Canons  of  our  Church,  who  could 
preach  to  the  people.  The  mass  of  the  clergy,  as  would 
be  the  natural  effect  of  the  system  to  which  they  belonged, 
were  intellectually  and  morally  degraded  by  the  very 
exclusion  from  all  right  of  judgment  by  the  terms  of 
their  ordination,  and  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  dictation 
from  the  will  of  their  Superior.  The  Eeformation  cor 
rected  this  evil.  It  transferred  to  the  Priests  of  the 
Church  some  of  that  power  of  judgment  and  action,  which 
had  before  been  reserved  entirely  to  the  Bishop.  Where 
as,  in  the  Eoman  Pontifical,  the  Bishop  alone  is  examined 
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as  to  the  point,  whether  he  will  instruct  the  people  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the 
question  is  with  us  asked  also  of  the  candidate  for  the 
Priesthood ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  follow  the 
other  questions  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  carry 
ing  out  and  enforcing  the  primary  one  ; — all  implying,  that 
those  who  are  admitted  to  that  sacred  function  amongst 
us,  should  be  men  of  counsel  and  judgment ;  not  such  as 
blindly  to  follow  the  guidance  of  their  Superior,  or  one  of 
their  own  order,  but  capable  of  appreciating  in  their  own 
minds,  and  exercising  a  sound  and  enlightened  discretion 
on,  any  counsel  that  may  be  given  them.  It  is  true,  this 
power  is  limited  to  their  own  immediate  sphere  of  duty,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  power  of  acting  with  authority  against  error  ; 
as  is  evident  from  that  express  reference  which  is  made  in 
the  Ordination  Service  to  the  place  in  which  the  Minister 
is  to  exercise  it.  "Within  your  cures,"  it  is  said,  in  the 
question  itself  in  which  the  candidate  is  examined  on  that 
head.  And  this  is  precisely  that  exercise  of  counsel  and 
judgment  on  your  part,  which  such  occasions  as  the  pre 
sent  seem  to  demand  of  you.  As  prudent  men,  as  faithful 
pastors  in  your  own  parishes,  as  conversant  by  experience 
with  the  working  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  teaching  of  its 
holy  truths,  and  the  various  forms  of  misbelief,  or  un 
belief,  or  slighting  in  practice,  with  which  it  is  assailed 
there,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  better,  both  generally  of 
the  advice  which  I  may  give  you,  and  how  to  adapt  it  to 
your  own  circumstances.* 

Although  he  strongly  advocated  combined  action 
among  the  clergy,  in  the  form  of  meetings  and  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  and  advice,  whether 
on  matters  incidental  to  their  holy  calling,  or  important 
to  the  Church  at  large,  he  did  not  desire  to  see  the 
revival  of  Convocation.  '  A  Synod  must,'  lie  si}>, w  (  st-en- 

*  Charge  delivered  in  1850,  second  edition,  p.  0. 
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tially  differ  from  these  associations  and  meetings  to  which 
I  have  referred,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  representative. 
This  circumstance  at  once  changes  the  character  and  pro 
ceedings  of  an  assembly.  It  is  no  longer  a  meeting  of 
persons  in  their  individual  capacity,  but  as  the  repre 
sentatives  of  certain  principles  and  parties  and  interests. 
The  questions  brought  under  discussion  before  an  assembly 
so  constituted,  must  also  assume  a  corresponding  difference 
of  character,  according  to  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  and  party  interests  and  feelings  must  neces 
sarily  enter  into  them  and  influence  the  deliberations.'* 

In  the  same  Charge,  he  made  also  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  Convocation  :— 

4  It  has  been  urged  by  able  advocates,  that  the  suspen 
sion  of  the  synodical  action  of  the  Church  has  been  the 
chief  occasion  of  those  divisions  and  defections  which  we 
painfully  witness  at  this  day ;  and  that  the  effectual 
remedy  for  these  evils,  consequently,  would  be  to  restore 
to  the  Church  that  liberty  of  deliberation,  of  which  it  has 
been  so  long,  and  so  injuriously,  as  they  contend,  de 
prived.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  agree  in  this  opinion. 
Did  it  appear,  from  examination  of  the  case,  that  the  Church 
was  exempt  from  such  evils,  at  the  time  when  it  enjoyed 
this  liberty  of  deliberation,  and  that  it  has  only  declined 
in  spiritual  energy  and  vitality  since  it  has  been  denied 
that  liberty,  there  might  then  be  good  reason  to  contend 
for  the  restoration  of  it.  But  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced, 
will  rather  be  found  to  be  the  case.'  After  a  review  of  the 
general  state  of  religion  and  morality  previous  to  1717, 
when  Convocation  was  silenced,  he  continues  :  '  What  I 
wish  to  be  observed,  then  is,  not  that  the  activity  of  Convo 
cation  is  to  bear  the  blame  of  all  this  evil,  but  that  it  was 
no  remedy  for  it.  It  did  not  maintain  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Church  and  of  religious  principle  ;  it  did  not  throw 

*  Charge  delivered  in  1853,  p.  31 . 
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oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  or  abate  the  spirit  of  noncon 
formity  ;  but  rather  it  worked  the  contrary.  It  only  ex 
asperated  the  strife  ;  turning  the  arms  of  the  parties  in 
the  Church  against  one  another  ;  exhibiting,  as  it  were,  a 
gladiatorial  spectacle  to  the  world  of  combatants  im 
placably  fighting  to  the  death,  rather  than  of  Christians 
earnestly  contending  for  the  truth  which  is  peace  and 
love/* 

Dr.  Hampden's  Charges  and  sermons  as  Bishop  of 
Hereford  bear  witness  to  the  fulness  of  his  Christian 
teaching.  The  same  may  be  justly  claimed  for  all  his 
writings,  for  in  them  no  variation  can  be  traced  between  the 
doctrines  or  opinions  maintained  in  his  earliest  and  in  his 
latest  works.  The  difference  that  naturally  does  exist 
is  one  which  is  generally  recognised  in  the  following 
letter — the  difference  between  an  inquiry  directed  to 
a  particular  branch  of  theological  study,  and  brought 
before  a  learned  University,  and  the  more  compre 
hensive  and  practical  teaching  necessary  in  a  parish  or  a 
diocese. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  to  Bishop  Hampden. 

Ha  warden,  Chester:  November  9,  1856. 

My  Lord  Bishop, — Your  lordship  will  probably  be  surprised 
at  receiving  a  letter  from  me,  as  a  stranger.  The  simple 
purpose  of  it  is  to  discharge  a  debt  of  the  smallest  possible 
importance  to  you,  yet  due  I  think  from  me,  by  expressing 
the  regret  with  which  I  now  look  back  on  my  concurrence  in 
a  vote  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1836,  con 
demnatory  of  some  of  your  lordship's  publications.  I  did 
not  take  actual  part  in  the  vote ;  but  upon  reference  to  a 
journal  kept  at  the  time,  I  find  that  my  absence  was  owing  to 
an  accident. 

For  a  good  many  years  past  I  have  found  myself  ill  able  to 
master  books  of  an  abstract  character,  and  I  am  far  from 

*   Charge,  pp.  13,  22. 
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pretending  to  be  competent  at  this  time  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  any  propositions  then  at  issue. 

I  have  learned,  indeed,  that  many  things  which,  in  the 
forward  precipitancy  of  my  youth,  I  should  have  condemned, 
are  either  in  reality  sound,  or  lie  within  the  just  limits  of 
such  discussion  as  especially  befits  an  University.  But  that 
which  (after  a  delay,  due,  I  think,  to  the  cares  and  pressing 
occupations  of  political  life)  brought  back  to  my  mind  the 
injustice  of  which  I  had  unconsciously  been  guilty  in  1836, 
was  my  being  called  upon,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
King's  College  in  London,  to  concur  in  a  measure  similar  in 
principle  with  respect  to  Mr.  Maurice ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
condemnation  couched  in  general  terms  which  did  not  really 
declare  the  point  of  imputed  guilt,  and  against  which  perfect 
innocence  could  have  no  defence.  I  resisted  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  though  ineffectually,  the  grievous  wrong  done  to 
Mr.  Maurice,  and  urged  that  the  charges  should  be  made 
distinct,  that  all  the  best  means  of  investigation  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  ample  opportunity  given  for  defence, 
and  a  reference  then  made,  if  needful,  to  the  Bishop  in  his 
proper  capacity.  But  the  majority  of  laymen  in  the  Council 
were  inexorable. 

It  was  only,  as  I  have  said,  after  mature  reflection  that  I 
came  to  perceive  the  bearing  of  the  case  on  that  of  1836,  and 
to  find  that  by  my  resistance  I  had  condemned  myself.  I 
then  lamented  very  sincerely  that  I  had  not  on  that  occasion, 
now  so  remote,  felt  and  acted  in  a  different  manner. 

I  beg  your  lordship  to  accept  this  expression  of  my  cordial 
regret,  and  to  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

CHRISTMAS,  1861 — THE  PRINCE  CONSORT'S  DEATH — SERMON  IN  HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL — BISHOP  HAMPDEN  IN  THE  PULPIT — HIS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
PATRONAGE — INFLUENCE  ON  CLERGY  OF  DIOCESE — REMARKS  BY  ARCH 
DEACON  WARING — NEW  CHURCHES — CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHURCHES — THE 
BAPTISMAL  SERVICE — REGARD  FOR  CHILDREN — LETTER  TO  CHILD. 

BISHOP  HAMPDEN  was  called  upon  to  preach  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  diocese  on  the  Christmas  morning  of  the 
year  1861 — the  Christmas  that  followed  so  closely  upon 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  At  Christmas-time, 
when  the  scattered  members  of  families  so  often  re 
assemble  in  their  old  homes,  and  when  the  blank  left  by 
those  absent  ones,  who  will  no  more  return  there,  is  the 
more  painfully  felt,  the  thoughts  of  all  could  not  but  turn 
to  that  sorrowing  household  whose  chief  had  been  re 
moved  from  their  sight,  and  to  the  nation's  part  in  that 
sorrow. 

The  character  of  the  Prince  was,  in  its  moral  and 
intellectual  greatness,  one  to  excite  the  Bishop's  sympathy 
and  affection  as  well  as  his  respect  and  admiration.  But 
it  was  on  other  grounds  that  he  desired  to  turn  the  atten 
tion  of  those  whom  he  addressed  on  that  Christmas 
morning  to  the  example  which  the  Prince  had  held  up  to 
the  country.  'It  will  belong,'  he  said,  'rather  to  the 
historian  of  the  times  to  describe  his  public  virtues,  how 
his  bearing  was  one  of  wisdom  and  impartiality  and 
benevolence  to  all,  how  entirely  he  identified  himself  with 
his  adopted  country,  how  he  studied  to  promote,  by  his 
active  leading  and  co-operation,  whatever  might  tend  to 
the  civilization  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  whether 
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in  agriculture,  or  commerce,  or  arts,  or  civil  and  religious 
institutions.  In  fact,  he  sought  not  fame  but  real  use 
fulness  in  all  he  did ;  being  ever  ready  to  give  his  time, 
his  talents,  his  interest,  and  his  money  to  any  cause  that 
was  recommended  to  his  notice  by  its  sound  and  practical 
character  of  usefulness.  And  so,  as  associated  with  the 
Sovereign  as  her  Consort,  in  all  her  cares  and  anxieties, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  so  acted  in  counsel 
with  her  throughout,  as  to  strengthen  and  support  her 
own  excellent  judgment,  and  impart  to  her  the  assurance 
that,  with  his  concurrence,  she  should  carry  along  with 
her,  for  her  public  measures,  the  approval  also  of  the 
majority  of  candid,  independent  judgments  of  her  people. 
But,'  he  continued,  'what  I  feel  called  upon  more 
distinctly  to  notice  from  this  place  is  the  domestic 
example  of  his  life ;  how  he  shone  as  a  husband  and  a 
father,  holding  up  a  light  to  even  the  humblest,  as  well  as 
the  greatest,  home  throughout  the  country,  and  from  the 
eminence  in  which  that  example  was  placed,  even  to  a 
still  wider  horizon  beyond  it ;  and  so  witnessing  to  the 
holy  obligations  of  the  married  state.  Happy  indeed  was 
that  marriage — one,  not  formed  by  considerations  of  state 
expediency  or  on  any  other  ground  but  that  of  mutual 
love.  And  so  it  subsisted  in  love,  until  that  moment 
when  it  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  the  mysterious  course 
of  His  Providence  over  nations  and  individuals,  to  put  an 
end  to  it  on  earth,  and  remove  that  bright  example  from 
our  eyes.  As  Englishmen,  we  pride  ourselves,  and  justly 
so,  in  our  domestic  life,  in  our  families  and  our  houses,  as 
the  scene  of  our  chief  happiness  in  the  world.  How 
highly,  then,  must  we  not  estimate  the  blessing  of  that 
example.  How  deeply  must  we  lament  the  loss  of  him 
who  made  himself  so  entirely  the  brother  and  friend  of 
us  all,  and  one  with  us  all ;  even  of  those  of  the  humblest 
degree  among  us,  by  the  virtues  and  the  tender  charities 
of  his  private  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  What 
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concord,  and  peace,  and  blessedness  would  be  found  in 
the  cottage  of  the  poorest  labourer  in  the  land,  if  there 
were  found  also  there  that  true  conjugal  affection,  that 
united  consideration  for  each  other,  that  concern  for 
their  children's  nurture  in  truth  and  virtue  in  its  humble 
inmates,  which  constituted  the  charm  and  grace  of  this 
household  of  the  chief  in  station  and  honour  amongst 
us.'* 

The  Bishop's  manner  in  preaching  was  quiet,  but 
simple  and  natural,  never  degenerating  into  the  'very 
familiar;'  which,  to  his  taste,  was  always  objectionable, 
whether  in  preaching  or  in  reading  the  service.  His 
voice  was  thoroughly  pure-toned  and  distinct,  alike  free 
from  the  growl  of  defiance,  or  the  penitential  whine,  not 
infrequently  met  with  ;  nor  was  there  the  painful  picking 
out  and  squeezing  of  words  sometimes  practised,  as  if  an 
effort  were  being  made  to  wring  from  the  one  word  the 
sense  it  had  to  express  in  conjunction  with  others. 
The  effort,  moreover,  winch  he  made  to  overcome  his 
natural  shyness  rather  increased  than  lessened  the  effect 
of  his  preaching,  by  giving  more  animation  to  the  voice 
and  eye. 

It  was  his  practice  to  study  the  composition  of  his 
sermons,  more  especially  those  addressed  to  a  general  con 
gregation  ;  and  the  result  was  that  his  hearers  followed 
and  also  remembered  them  easily.  It  is  almost  remark 
able  after  how  long  periods  of  time  some  of  them,  though 
unpublished,  have  been  well  remembered,  and  reference 
has  been  made  to  them. 

The  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the  see  was  by  no 
means  the  least  anxious  or  easy  of  his  duties.  The  follow 
ing  letter,  written  to  a  clergyman  of  the  diocese,  contain 
ing  the  offer  of  a  living,  expresses  his  anxiety  in  this 
matter,  and  the  rule  which  he  laid  down  to  himself  with 

*  From  an  unpublished  sermon  preached  in  Hereford  cathedral  on 
Christmas  day,  1861. 
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regard  to  it — a  rule  to  which  he  adhered  most  scrupu 
lously  :— 

The  disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  see  is  in  every  case  to 
me  a  matter  of  much  serious  thought  and  great  anxiety.  I 
make  it  a  rule  with  myself  to  set  aside  all  solicitations  of 
friends  and  personal  feelings,  as  far  as  possible,  and  every 
consideration,  in  fact,  except  what  is  best  for  the  parish  itself, 
and  who  is  likely  to  perform  its  duties  faithfully  and  diligently 
— bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not  one  person  or  one  family  that 
is  to  be  provided  for,  but  the  good,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  of  many.  It  is  under  these  convictions,  and  as 
feeling  that  you  will  fully  appreciate  them,  that  I  now  have 
the  satisfaction  of  proposing  to  you  to  undertake  a  weightier 
charge  than  that  which  you  have  hitherto  held  in  the  diocese, 
in  offering  to  you  the  living  of  -  — .  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  you  have  justified  this  preference  by  your 
conduct  in  your  present  sphere  of  duty,  and  more  especially 
lately  by  your  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  *  on  which 
we  met  at  Crawley  the  other  evening.  I  can  fully  trust, 
therefore,  that  if  you  accept  this  offer,  you  will  do  so  in  the 
like  spirit  to  that  in  which  it  is  made  to  you — not  for  your 
own  sake  exclusively  or  chiefly,  though  every  faithful  labourer 
justly  earns  his  reward,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  that 
will  be  entrusted  to  you,  and  the  edification  of  the  Church. 

With  reference  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
church  preferment,  he  says  '  it  is  indeed  a  painful  circum 
stance  in  the  disposal  of  such  patronage.  But  there  must 
be  always  some  pain  in  these  cases,  where  one  only  can  be 
taken,  whilst  several  deserving  men  must  be  passed 
over.'  f 

If  outward  signs  may  be  trusted,  Bishop  Hampden's 
ministry,  as  chief  pastor,  among  those  committed  to  his 
care,  was  blessed  to  their  edification  ;  for  while  earnest 
ness  of  purpose  and  active  self-devotion  increased  in  every 
part  of  his  diocese,  there  was  no  excitement  or  exaggera- 

*  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
t  Letter  to  Thomas  Evans,  Esq.,  the  Bishop's  Secretary. 
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tion  of  sentiment — the  making  of  'religion  a  beautiful 
abstraction  for  the  imagination,  or  a  thought  of  rest  for 
the  wayward  heart;  using  it  for  a  luxury  of  thought 
and  feeling,  instead  of  receiving  it  in  its  positive  reality, 
as  a  doctrine  of  sober  truth  though  full  of  mystery,  and  a 
homely  discipline  of  life  and  conduct.* 

The  following  remarks,  from  the  pen  of  Archdeacon 
Waring,  of  Salop,  may  be  not  inappropriately  inserted 
here.  'The  kindness  of  Bishop  Hampden  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  clergy.  He  was  always  ready  to 
listen  to  any  appeal  for  a  reasonable  indulgence,  and 
showed  a  deep  sympathy  with  those  who  by  illness  or 
any  other  accident  were  prevented  from  discharging 
their  parochial  duties.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  large  gather 
ing  of  the  clergy,  an  allusion  to  this  peculiar  feature 
found  a  ready  response  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  were 
present. 

'  With  kindness  was  combined  great  firmness,  more 
especially  in  requiring  two  services  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
whenever  the  second  service  could  be  legally  enforced. 
When,  on  one  occasion,  an  exchange  had  been  carried  out 
upon  the  understanding  that  one  service  would  only  be 
required,  the  Bishop  at  once  refused  to  give  his  sanction 
to  such  an  arrangement,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  a 
kind  feeling  towards  the  incumbent  who  had  been  induced 
to  entertain  so  erroneous  an  impression  His  motive  for 
separating  two  parishes  which  had  been  previously  united 
was  expressed  in  the  following  words :  "  I  shall  then 
secure  two  services  in  each  church." 

'  It  so  happened  that  during  the  controversy  respecting 
Bishop  Colenso,  we  travelled  together  in  the  same  railway 
carriage  from  Shrewsbury  to  Ludlow.  The  whole  conversa 
tion  had  reference  to  that  topic,  combined  with  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  to  issue  a  pastoral  letter 

*    University  Serthotis,  p.  273. 
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to  his  clergy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  great  caution  was 
necessary  in  adopting  such  a  course,  as  much  had  been 
written  which,  from  the  severity  of  its  tone,  was  rather 
calculated  to  damage  than  promote  the  cause  which  the 
writers  had  in  view.  The  letter  was  issued,  and  very 
generally  approved  of,  combining  as  it  did  a  clear  refuta 
tion  of  error  with  an  absence  of  bitterness  of  expression. 
The  clergy  had  the  advantage  of  ascertaining  the  Bishop's 
views  at  so  important  a  crisis,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
reminded  of  the  spirit  in  which  subjects  of  controversy 
should  be  treated.* 

'  On  one  occasion  an  incumbent  of  great  piety  and 
zeal  for  his  work  wrote  to  me  to  inquire  whether  a 
pastoral  staff,  for  which  a  large  sum  had  been  promised, 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Bishop.  Without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop  I  declined  the  offer. 
In  stating  the  circumstance  to  the  Bishop  there  was  on 
his  part  an  unusual  anxiety  to  be  acquainted  with  my 
decision  ;  upon  hearing  it,  he  fully  concurred  in  its  pro 
priety.  In  fact,  there  was  no  need  of  any  outward 
symbol  to  heighten  the  dignity  of  manner  which  seemed 
so  natural  in  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  so  simple, 
so  humble,  in  his  habits,  that  strangers  would  hardly  give 
him  credit  for  his  great  ability  and  the  extensive  know 
ledge  he  possessed.' 

A  few  words  addressed  to  a  clergyman  of  the  diocese  * 
who  had  given  him  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a 
brother  clergyman,  evinces  not  only  his  kindly  sympathy, 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  individual  character  of  the  clergy 
under  his  care.  fc  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  so  good  and  kind  a  man  as  Mr.  Holland  of  Stoke  Bliss. 
Such  men  keep  up  the  tradition  among  us  of  the  truly 
worthy  and  respectable  clergy  of  a  former  day — the  bright 

*  Some  account  of  this  letter  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXIL,  pp.  230- 
232. 

t  The  Rev.JH.  T.  Hill,  Rector  of  Felton. 
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spots,  amidst  the  many  cases  of  shortcoming  or  delin 
quency,  which  the  great  improvement  of  the  body  in 
these  times  naturally  brings  before  our  view,  as  we  look 
back  and  draw  the  contrast,  as  we  happily  can  do,  in 
favour  of  the  present  age.' 

It  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  him  when  he  was 
summoned  to  the  consecration  of  a  new  church.*  During 
his  episcopate,  there  were  many  such  occasions,  in 
addition  to  numerous  restorations.  To  all  such  works 
(except  of  course  when  the  funds  were  provided  by  indi 
vidual  munificence)  he  contributed  liberally.  Besides  the 
great  importance  he  attached  to  church  building,  as  a  work 
of  Christian  piety  and  devotion,  his  interest  in  the  actual 
building  was  great ;  and  his  knowledge  and  taste  in  archi 
tecture,  especially  ecclesiastical  architecture,  were  consider 
able.  When  consulted  as  to  plans,  he  insisted  strongly  on 
two  points — namely,  that  the  building  should  be  advan 
tageously  placed  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  walls  should 
be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  give  impressiveness  and  solidity 
to  the  building  :  not  that  he  was  indifferent  to  or  disliked 
finish  or  decoration,  but  he  considered  no  ornament  of 
value  if  the  solidity  which  gives  the  true  dignity  to  the 
structure  be  wanting.  His  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
fabric  was  in  keeping  with  what  he  desired  to  see  in  the 
celebration  of  the  services  within — that  adornment  which 
interests  the  devout  thought  and  keeps  it  intent  on  the 
purposes  for  which  a  church  is  built.  Further,  he  had  a 
great  dislike  to  even  harmless  shams,  such  as  one  wood 
or  marble  painted  in  imitation  of  another  ;  and  in  Ewelme 
church,  and  other  places  where  he  was  individually  con 
cerned,  lie  removed  the  painted  wood  and  substituted 
real  oak  in  its  stead. 

It  would  be  an  omission  not  to  mention  the  peculiar 

*  He  always  required  that  there  should  be  some  endowment  provided 
for  a  clergyman  before  he  consented  to  consecrate  a  church. 
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interest  he  felt  in  officiating  in  the  Baptismal  Service. 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  requested  to  baptise  an  infant 
immediately  after  the  consecration  of  a  church — the  child 
of  the  munificent  founder  of  the  church.  It  seemed  to 
him  (he  said)  the  most  fitting  conclusion  to  the  service 
of  the  consecration,  as  he  held  the  infant  in  his  arms  and 
all  around  prayed  with  him,  '  that  he  might  lead  the  rest 
of  his  life  according  to  that  beginning.'  As  an  expression 
of  his  fondness  for  young  children,  a  letter  is  appended, 
written  some  years  ago  to  one  of  his  favourite  little 
friends — the  young  daughter  of  the  Eev.  E.  B.  Hawk- 
shaw,  who,  in  kindly  lending  it  for  insertion  here,  says, 
with  great  truth,  '  It  is  very  characteristic  of  his  play 
fulness  of  manner  with  children,  which  made  them  so 
fond  of  him '  :— 

My  dear  Catherine, — If  you  were  pleased  with  the  maps, 
how  must  I  be  pleased  with  so  nice  a  little  letter  as  that 
you  have  written  to  me  to  thank  me  for  them,  and  with  the 
kind  remembrance  of  so  nice  a  little  friend.  When  I  see  you 
again,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  a  great  deal  about 
the  countries  you  will  have  travelled  over,  and  the  places  you 
will  have  seen,  all  the  while  that  you  have  been  at  home. 

Pray  say  to  Edith  and  Lucy  for  me,  that,  though  I  address 
this  letter  to  you,  to  whom  it  is  more  especially  due,  I  am 
thinking  of  them  also  at  the  same  time,  and  that  I  send  my 
love  to  them  as  well  as  to  you,  and  that  I  hope  to  see  you  all 
again  here  soon,  and  to  hear  you  sing  another  pretty  song 
together. 

I  remain,  yours  affectionately, 

R.  D.  HEREFORD. 

In  a  few  words  of  congratulation  addressed  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Kobert  King,  on  the  birth  of  a  grand-child,  he  says: 
4  I  must  not  delay  to  congratulate  you  on  the  birth  of  a 
grand-child,  and  your  accession  of  importance  in  the 
world  in  consequence  of  that  event.  You  take  a  great 
interest,  I  know,  in  little  children.  So  far,  I  can  enter 
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into  your  feelings  about  having  an  infant  to  look  after, 
and  to  nurse,  and  take  care  of.  For  I  always  liked  my 
children  best  when  they  were  little  ones,  and  was  sorry 
when  they  got  too  big  and  too  heavy  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  arms  and  nursed.' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1862. 

EXTRACT     FROM     "UNPUBLISHED   CHARGE—  '  MYTHICAL    INTERPRETATION    OF 
THE   FACTS   OF    THE   GOSPEL.' 

THE  following  extract  from  an  unpublished  Charge, 
delivered  in  1862,  is  given  here  at  some  length,  in  con 
sideration  of  the  subject  being  one  of  particular  interest 
in  the  theological  discussions  of  modern  times — the 
Mythical  Interpretation  of  the  Recorded  Facts  of  the 
Gospe].  It  had  been  the  Bishop's  intention,  in  accord 
ance  with  several  requests  which  he  had  received,  to 
make  considerable  additions  to  the  Charge,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  not  published  at  the  time.  That  intention 
he  never  relinquished,  although  the  more  pressing  calls 
upon  his  attention  forced  him  to  postpone  its  fulfilment. 
There  are  many  references  and  notes  among  his  papers 
which  show  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  subject, 
and  his  intention  of  further  pursuing  it : — 

'  I  have  already  referred  to  the  controversies  of  more 
recent  date,  those  in  which  the  freedom  of  discussion  on 
religious  subjects  had  been  carried  to  the  utmost  license. 
How  triumphantly  the  attacks  on  our  most  holy  faith 
were  met  and  repelled  by  its  advocates  in  that  day  of  its 
trial,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  silence  and  oblivion  into 
which  the  writings  of  authors  once  enjoying  considerable 
celebrity — such  as  Bolingbroke,  and  Shaftesbury,  and 
Chubb,  and  Toland,  and  Tyndale — have  long  fallen.  We, 
most  of  us,  are  content  in  these  days  with  such  acquaint 
ance  with  them  as  may  be  obtained  indirectly,  from  read 
ing  that  masterly  refutation  of  their  principal  heads  of 
objection  in  the  several  chapters  of  the  well-known 
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"  Analogy  "  of  Bishop  Butler — the  work  to  which,  more 
than  to  any  other,  we  owe  the  establishment  of  the  truth 
of  our  religion,  on  the  ground  of  its  perfect  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  obtained  by  experience  and 
observation  of  the  facts  respecting  the  natural  and  moral 
government  of  God  in  the  world. 

'  But  though  these  attempts  are  passed  away  and  for 
gotten,  it  cannot  be   said  that  together  with  them  all 
assaults  of  a  similar  bearing  and  tendency  have  ceased, 
or  have  been  anticipated  and  encountered  in  the  resistance 
to  these.     These  consisted  chiefly  of  speculative  objec 
tions  and  difficulties.     This  or  that  point  in  the  Christian 
revelation  was  cavilled  at.     It  was  objected,  for  instance, 
that  the  Christian  revelation  was  miraculous — that  the 
light  of  nature,  or  natural  religion,  was  sufficient — that  it 
set  forth  examples  of  conduct  inconsistent  with  our  moral 
sentiments — that  its  scheme  of  mediation  and  atonement 
by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  was  incredible,  and  the  like. 
Its  assailants  then  vainly  hoped  that  it  might  be  laughed 
out  of  the  world.     And  they  endeavoured,  accordingly,  to 
insinuate  a  suspicion  and  doubt  in  the  minds  of  people, 
whether  there  could  be  any  real  ground  for  their  belief, 
which,  coinciding  with  the  practical  unbelief  of  many  in 
that  day,  might  by  an   easy   transition  become   also  a 
speculative  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  truth.     They 
reckoned   on   the   prevailing  irreverence   of  the  times. 
Then,   there   was    no    such    thing   as    Biblical   criticism 
known,  or  at  any  rate  studied ;  no  inquiry  into  the  laws 
of  Scripture  interpretation,  as  in  these  later  days  ;    so 
that   public    attention   was   then   naturally   directed    to 
general  objections  against  the  matter  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  either  in  the  whole  or  its  parts.     But  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  the  study  of  criticism  and 
interpretation  has  been  applied  to  the  Scriptures  them 
selves,  and  accordingly  made  an  opening  for  a  different 
class  of  assaults  on  the  truth.     That  feeling  of  irreverence, 
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again,  to  which  the  former  assailants  appealed,  has  happily 
disappeared  from  among  us.  No  one  would  hope  now 
to  succeed  in  recommending  his  own  views  to  general 
acceptance  who  should  profess  to  be  actuated  by  any 
other  feeling  than  that  of  the  fullest  reverence  for  the 
sacred  volume  which  he  undertakes  to  criticise,  and  for 
the  truths  which  it  unfolds.  It  is  to  reform  old-fashioned 
notions  (as  they  are  considered)  of  the  Scriptures  them 
selves,  that  the  modern  efforts  have  been  directed  ;  and 
to  remove  the  difficulties  and  offences  arising  from  the 
established  method  of  interpretation,  unsuited  (as  it  is 
said)  to  the  present  state  of  education  of  many  highly 
cultivated  minds,  that  we  are  now  invited  to  begin  our 
study  of  the  Bible  anew, 

'  You  will  readily  understand  that  I  am  alluding  here 
to  the  neologian  method  of  the  German  divines  in  dealing 
with  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  in  particular  to  that  exhibition  of  it  in  a  modified 
form  which,  whether  consciously  derived  from  that 
source,  or  original  in  the  writers  themselves,  as  following 
the  leading  of  their  own  critical  studies  and  speculations 
into  the  matter  of  Divine  truth,  has  been  brought  under 
our  notice  by  a  publication  bearing  the  authority  of 
several  clergymen  of  our  Church,  of  great  learning  and 
ability,  as  well  as  influence  by  their  position  and  character. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  several  writers  in 
that  now  well-known  publication  have  expressly  adopted 
that  method  as  their  own,  or  designedly  carried  it  out  in 
their  disquisitions,  or  that  they  Avould  not  disclaim  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  taught  in  the  great  text-book  of  the 
Mythic  School  of  Scripture  interpretation — the  "  Life  of 
Jesus  "  by  Strauss.  But  I  refer  to  the  school  as  exempli 
fying,  in  my  opinion,  the  tendency  of  speculations  such  as 
those  which  are  put  forth  in  the  work  in  question  as  a 
whole,  without  imputing  to  any  one  of  the  authors  in 
particular  the  evil  tendencies  to  scepticism  and  indefinite 
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belief,  or  positive  rejection  of  Christianity,  which  we  can 
not  but  attribute  to  the  work  itself  in  which  their  disqui 
sitions  are  contained.    The  theory,  then,  to  which,  in  my 
view,  these  disquisitions  tend,  is  that  the  Scriptures   are 
not  to  be  regarded  throughout  as  records  of  historical 
facts  or  accounts  of  real  events  in  the  history  of  Divine 
Providence  and  Grace,   in   relation  to   individuals  and 
nations  in  the  world,  but  legendary  narratives — the  whole 
Bible,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  a  parable — instructing 
men  by  fictions,  by  relations,  whether  of  real  or  imagi 
nary  incidents,  adapted  to  their   existing   circumstances 
and   the   state   of  knowledge  and   belief  on   successive 
occasions  ;  and  thus  imparting  to  them   new  ideas,  or 
general   principles,   abstractedly   from    the    means — the 
legend,  or  mythical  story  or  narrative,  by  which  they  are 
conveyed.     The  origin  of  such  a  theory  has  been  traced 
up  to  the  third  century,  to  the  example  set  by  Origen  in 
particular,  when,  in  his  argument  with  pagan  unbelievers 
defending  the  strange  and  immoral  acts  which  their  my 
thology  attributed  to  their  gods,  he  too  readily  followed 
their  proceeding  in  allegorizing  some   of  the  Scripture 
narratives  to  meet  their  objections.     Origen,  however,  did 
not  mean,  in  doing  this,  to  treat  the  Scripture  narratives 
as  mere  allegories  and  nothing  more.     His  object  was, 
whilst  answering  an  opponent  on  his  own  principle,  to 
show  also  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  in  the  pas 
sages  so  interpreted — a  sense  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
revelation.     Doubtless,  he  was  thus  led,  as  many  of  the 
Fathers  after  him  were,  to  fanciful  interpretations  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  is  so  far  justly  to  be  condemned  for 
his   fondness   for  such    expositions  of  Scripture.       Still 
there  is  an  allegorical  use  of  Scripture  which  is  just  and 
allowable  in  principle  :  such   as  that  application  by  St. 
Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  of  the  story  of  Hagar 
and  Sarah  to  the  illustration  of  the  two  covenants, — in 
which  the  simple  historic  truth  of  the  facts  so  applied  is 
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assumed,  and  they  are  not  explained  away  or  genera 
lized,  in  the  use  thus  made  of  them  for  showing  the  con 
trast  between  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  and  the  bondage 
of  the  law.  The  method  of  Scripture  criticism  and 
interpretation,  however,  to  which  I  am  referring,  is  one 
that  takes  offence  at  the  literal  understanding  of  the  text 
altogether  ;  one,  that  whilst  it  rejects  equally  the  mystical, 
spiritual  senses  attributed  by  ancient  interpreters  to  the 
sacred  text,  admits  nothing  in  the  sacred  text  which  pre 
sents  any  difficulty  to  the  critical  or  moral  judgment,  to 
be  part  of  the  essential  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible. 
It  would  have  the  Bible  regarded  as  the  Gnostics  of  old 
represented  the  person  of  our  Lord.  As  the  Gnostics 
felt  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  our  Lord  should  have 
really  suffered  ill-treatment  and  death  in  the  body ;  and 
in  the  foolishness  of  their  conceit  of  superior  knowledge 
thought  to  remove  the  scandal  of  the  Cross,  the  true 
glory  of  the  Christian,  from  the  profession  of  a  faith  in 
Christ,  by  denying  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  have  had  a 
real  body,  and  fondly  asserting  that  the  Lord,  the  Christ, 
did  not  suffer  when  the  man  Jesus  suffered  and  died,  but 
only  a  phantom  in  His  form — or,  as  some  of  them  explained 
it,  only  the  man  Jesus  suffered  and  died,  whilst  the  Christ 
was  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  and  suffered  only  in 
appearance  ;  so  would  this  theory  of  Biblical  criticism 
and  interpretation  seek  to  remove  the  scoff  of  the  infidel 
and  the  sceptic,  by  at  once  granting  the  offence  of  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  irreconcilable  with  the 
critical  and  moral  judgment,  and  disclaiming  that  offence 
for  themselves — i.e.  maintaining  that  the  truth  of  the 
revelation  of  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  that 
the  inspiration  of  its  writers  remains  unimpaired  and  in 
violate,  though  the  facts  and  the  statements  of  events 
recorded  in  it  may  fall  before  the  advance  of  an  enlightened 
and  more  exact  criticism,  and  though  many  an  interpre 
tation  hitherto  approved  and  sanctioned  by  high  authority 
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and   by   constant   ecclesiastical   tradition   be  henceforth 
abandoned  as  untenable  and  unnecessary.     Such,  then,  is 
the  character  of  the  mythical  interpretation.    It  starts  with 
the  bold  admission  that  there  are  many  things  improbable 
and  incredible  in  the  Bible ;  that  we  may  dispense  with  even 
the  accounts  of  miracles  as  evidences  of  a  Divine  mission  ; 
that  we  may  acknowledge  that  alleged  prophecies  have 
not  been  really  fulfilled ;  that  passages  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  have  been  erroneously  accommodated  by  writers  in 
the  New  Testament  to  events  to  which  they  have  no 
proper  reference  ;  that  texts  hitherto  adduced  in  proof  of 
certain  doctrines  are  not  applicable  to  them  ;  that  mistakes 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  places,  and  dates,  and 
names   in   the   Scripture  accounts  of  transactions ;  that 
there  are   even  contradictions  in  the  statements  of  the 
different  Evangelists, — inasmuch  as  the  revelation  made 
by  the  Bible,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  distinct  from  all  such 
imperfection  in  the  matter  of  the  sacred  volume.  Eevela- 
tion  as  it  existed,  for  example,  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
our  Lord,  and  in  His  own  Divine  Presence  when  He  was 
seen  bodily  in  the  world,  and  in  the  living  preaching  of 
the  Apostles — so   must  it  be  regarded  now,  as  indepen 
dent  of  the  Book  in  which  it  is  written  and  the  accounts 
therein   transmitted.      The  Book  itself  may  be  full  of 
unrealities,  but  the  spirit  of  revelation  is  not  tied  down 
to  the  material  substance  with  which  we  find  it  accident 
ally  associated  in  our  study  of  the  Bible,  but  escapes  from 
all  such  contagion  pure  and  uncontaminated,  as  a  Divine 
power  speaking  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man. 

'  This  method  of  interpretation,  it  must  be  observed, 
goes  far  beyond  that  just  concession  which  is  made  to 
the  advanced  state  of  physical  science,  when  we  no 
longer  feel  ourselves  bound  to  deny  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  order  that  we  may  not  impute  the  charge  of  a 
mistaken  statement  of  fact  on  the  sacred  text.  The 
errors  and  blemishes  over  which  tin's  method  would 
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throw  its  veil  are  not  like  the  conclusions  of  science — 
general  principles,  the  results  of  induction  of  instances 
and  reasoning,  but  particular  instances  themselves ;  such 
as  the  assertion  of  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular 
prediction,  when  that  prediction  was  not,  in  fact,  accom 
plished,  statements  of  matters  of  fact  at  variance  with 
those  of  profane  history  touching  the  same  events,  and 
the  like.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  two  classes  of  erroneous  statements  :  those  relating  to 
general  facts  or  conclusions  open  to  continual  correction 
and  enlargement  from  increased  experience  and  observa 
tion  in  successive  ages,  from  the  action  of  various  minds 
and  more  extended  communication  among  men — in 
reference  to  such,  persons  will,  of  course,  naturally  speak 
according  to  the  condition  of  scientific  knowledge  at 
their  time,  and  no  incorrectness  of  statement  can  ac 
cordingly  be  imputed  to  them  as  to  such ;  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  state  of  things  in  their  time :  in 
reference  to  such  things  they  speak  and  act  as  other  men 
then  living  would  speak  and  act.  But  in  positive  facts 
which  have  their  definite  place  in  history,  no  contradic 
tory  statements  can  be  admitted,  without  casting  doubt 
and  suspicion  on  the  author,  and  without  involving  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  the  disagreement,  which  may, 
after  all,  on  strict  examination,  be  found  to  be  only  appa 
rent  and  not  real. 

'  Accounts  of  miracles  may  indeed  seem  to  come 
under  the  former  head,  so  far  as  the  statement  of  a 
miracle  may  seem  to  imply  the  acknowledgment  of  a  law 
of  nature  different  from  the  effect  alleged  in  that  miracle. 
What,  accordingly,  would  be  held  to  be  miraculous  in  one 
age  would  be  no  longer  held  to  be  so  when  an  enlarged 
study  of  the  laws  of  nature  might  bring  that  particular 
fact  under  some  general  principle  not  previously  known. 
But  such  an  observation  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
the  Scripture  miracles,  which  are  not  given  as  explanations 
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of  the  events  related  in  them  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature  then  known,  but  as  simple  events  out  of  the 
course  of  those  laws,  particular  instances  of  exception  to 
those  laws,  and  of  course  presupposing  those  laws  from 
which  they  are  exceptions,  according  to  the  then  state 
of  knowledge,  resting  on  the  testimony  of  the  inspired 
writer  who  records  them  as  exceptions.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  state  of  physical  science  at  the  time  when 
the  inspired  writer  composed  his  narrative,  we  must  be 
lieve,  if  we  only  accept  his  testimony,  that  he  would  never 
theless  have  stated  what  he  states  to  have  been  a  miracle, 
as  such,  for  he  is  simply  stating  in  each  instance  an  effect 
produced  at  that  moment ;  and  if  we  reject,  therefore,  the 
account  of  that  particular  miracle,  whatever  it  may  be, 
we  cannot  explain  it  away  on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance 
of  physical  laws  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  these 
.times,  for  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  it;  he  merely 
says  that  a  wonderful  effect  took  place ;  and  we,  in  that 
case,  must  reject  his  testimony  altogether  as  false,  as 
stating  a  particular  event  to  have  taken  place  which  did 
not  take  place.  Yet  such  is  the  view  which  has  been  pro 
posed  in  the  argument  of  the  particular  Essay  which  treats 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  We  may  believe,  according 
to  that  argument,  the  miracles,  as  they  are  among  the 
things  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  they  are  no 
evidence  to  the  truth ;  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
mysteries  of  doctrine,  the  objects  of  faith,  not  of  reason ; 
and  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  so  far  as  they  are  held  to 
be  divine,  is  independent  of  them  and  exclusive  of  them. 

'All  this  discussion,  however,  of  the  evidence  of 
miracles  is  but  a  revival  of  the  scepticism  of  Hume  in 
another  form  :  when  he  contends,  that  no  testimony  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  reality  of  an  alleged 
miracle  ;  inasmuch  as  testimony  itself  rests  for  its  au 
thority  on  experience,  and  there  is  nothing  which  all 
experience  so  fully  proves  as  the  uniformity  of  the  laws 
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of  nature.  The  answer,  however,  to  this  argument  from 
experience  is,  that  the  evidence  of  testimony,  though  its 
value  may  be  confirmed  by  experience,  is  independent  of 
such  confirmation  from  experience,  and  sufficient  in  itself. 
Both  kinds  of  evidence  require  to  be  accurately  examined 
and  tested  as  to  their  real  worth,  that  we  may  neither  be 
imposed  on  by  false  appearances,  nor  deceived  by  false 
statements.  In  fact,  the  person  who  draws  a  conclusion 
from  experience  depends  entirely  on  the  testimony  of 
others  for  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  do  not  fall 
under  his  own  immediate  observation,  but  which  may  be 
no  less  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  that  conclusion. 
So  that  experience  and  testimony  ought  not  to  be  con 
sidered  as  evidences  essentially  conflicting  and  un-recon- 
cilable,  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  testimony  can  be 
received  in  opposition  to  the  uniform  evidence  of 
experience,  however  faithful  that  testimony  may  appear 
to  be.  In  adverting,  however,  to  the  subject  of  miracles, 
we  touch  on  that  which  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  is  the  fundamental  objection  to  the  miraculous,  existing 
in  some  minds  addicted  to  scientific  investigation,  that  has 
given  rise  to  that  method  of  Scripture  interpretation  which 
we  have  been  considering.  On  the  same  ground  on  which 
Scripture  testimony  to  miraculous  interpositions  may  be 
rejected,  all  other  testimonies  to  facts  may  be  freely  ex 
amined  in  their  bearing  on  what  are  regarded  as  facts  of 
experience — such  as  those  recorded  in  authentic  histories, 
or  ascertained  by  scientific  inquiry  on  any  subject.  And 
thus  a  license  is  taken  for  Biblical  criticism  in  doing  its 
work  of  excision  and  elimination  on  the  Scripture  records, 
and  dissipating  into  myths  such  Scripture  narratives  as 
may  not  accord  in  their  natural  sense  with  the  judgment 
of  a  speculative  reason.* 

*  From  a  note  appended  to  the  MS.  Charge,  it  appears  that  this  para 
graph  was  added  in  further  explanation,  and  with  reference  to  Campbell  on 
Miracles. 
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'  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  in  defence  of  this  method  of 
Scriptural  interpretation,  that  though  it  takes  from  the  esti 
mate  of  revealed  truth  a  great  deal  that  has  been  hitherto 
attributed  to  it,  and  restricts  the  prerogative  of  the  Word 
of  God  to  the  narrowest  territory  of  truth  purely  spiritual, 
such  as  by  its  nature  is  out  of  the  purview  and  cognizance 
of  human  reason  and  judgment,  it  leaves  entire  the  dog 
matic  system  of  our  religion  ;  it  does  not  detract  from  the 
Scriptural  evidence  and  authority  of  the  doctrines ;  the 
essential  verities  of  the  faith  which  we  profess.  Until 
criticism  (it  is  asserted)  has  done  its  work  in  retrenching 
everything  from  the  Bible  which  is  not  throughout  histori 
cally  true,  the  doctrine  does  not  strictly  rest  on  a 
scientific  basis,  and  cannot  be  held  as  established  beyond 
the  reach  of  cavil  and  objection.  As  an  investigation  of 
a  truth  of  the  natural  world  proceeds  by  rejection  and 
exclusion  of  irrelevant  phenomena  from  the  matter  of 
inquiry,  and  when  this  process  of  elimination  has  been 
pursued  to  the  utmost,  we  conclude  that  what  remains  in 
the  result  is  the  truth  sought  on  that  subject :  so,  it  is 
taught,  under  this  theory  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  that 
the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture  can  only  be  obtained  by 
carrying  out  the  like  process  on  the  sacred  text,  and  re 
jecting  and  excluding  all  that  encrusts  and  envelopes  it, 
and  is  no  essential  part  of  it, — all  that  is  false  in  history 
or  unsound  in  philosophy  accidentally  connected  with  it, 
— and  accepting  the  residuum  as  the  spiritual  and  divine 
truth  revealed.  And  what,  we  may  ask,  is  that  residuum  ? 
Is  it  not  the  mere  shadow  of  doctrine  without  the  sub 
stance  ?  Is  faith  under  this  view  any  longer  '  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  unseen  ? '  Can 
we  have  any  assurance  thus,  that  we  have  attained  the 
ultimate  point  in  the  analysis, — that  fresh  improvements  in 
Biblical  criticism,  fresh  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
further  researches  into  history,  may  not  require  still  more 
retrenchments  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  make  us  look 
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back  on  our  present  doctrines  as  the  mere  childhood  of 
our  faith,  and  demand  that  we  should  take  larger,  deeper 
views  of  the  Divine  truth,  more  consistent  with  the 
maturity  of  our  age  in  the  Gospel  ?  What  wonder  is  it, 
then,  that  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  this  method  of 
interpretation — the  historic  truths  of  the  Gospel  being 
turned  into  fable — the  ideal  should  be  substituted  for  the 
real ;  whatever  is  miraculous  in  the  revelation  should  be 
held  a  physical  impossibility  ;  and  that  the  living  Person 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  should  be  idealized  into  a 
philosophical  abstraction,  a  mere  conception  of  the  Divine 
Life  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  an  imaginary  perfection 
of  humanity  ;  that  the  truths  relating  to  His  Divine  Person, 
His  Incarnation  and  Birth,  and  Death  and  Eesurrection 
and  Ascension,  are  nothing  more  than  the  relations  of  God 
and  man  as  existing  in  the  domain  of  consciousness, — 
realities  only,  as  ideas  are  so, — not  objects  in  the  world 
without  us,  independently  of  the  perception  and  reflection 
of  the  mind  of  man.  And  what  is  all  this  but  a  new 
form  of  Gnostic  error,  substituting  a  phantom  Christ  for 
the  actual  Christ  of  the  Gospel  history,  denying  any  real 
atonement  made  by  a  real  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and  con 
sequently  any  real  resurrection  of  man  in  the  body  to 
the  life  eternal,  as  these  heretics  did  against  whom  St. 
Paul  argues  in  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  .  .  . 
Nor  need  we  be  too  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  scientific 
or  historic  inexactness  being  traced  here  and  there  in  the 
volume  of  revelation  by  the  keen  eye  of  the  Biblical 
critic.  When  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  began  to  be 
more  diligently  explored,  with  a  view  to  a  corrected  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  alarm  was  excited  at  the  first  as 
to  the  integrity  of  our  received  text,  on  its  being  stated 
that  there  were  so  many  variations  in  the  reading— not 
less  than  30,000,1  think.  But  there  was  no  real  occasion 
for  that  alarm,  when  it  appeared  in  the  result  that  the 
great  mass  of  these  readings  were  utterly  unimportant, 
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and  that  no  matter  of  doctrine  was  affected  by  the 
variations  observed  in  the  MSS.  The  like,  we  may 
trust,  will  be  the  case  when  those  difficulties,  drawn 
forth  by  the  speculations  of  modern  science  or  the 
historical  researches  of  modern  criticism,  are  further 
examined  and  their  weight  ascertained.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  more  ingenious 
than  solid,  when  further  discoveries  shall  have  opened 
fresh  views  of  the  matter  about  which  they  are  conversant. 
Let  us  look  to  the  great  characteristic  of  our  holy  faith — 
that,  unlike  all  other  assumed  religions,  it  is  not  a  collec 
tion  of  mystic  writings,  presenting  to  the  view  of  man  the 
scenes  and  events  of  the  invisible  world,  in  minute  de 
scription,  such  as  admits  no  test  from  experience  and  the 
course  of  the  world,  but  consists  in  those  very  events 
which  it  narrates,  and  out  of  which  it  is  evolved,  and  may 
be  tracked  continuously  through  more  than  3,000  years 
in  the  successive  periods  of  its  delivery  to  mankind,  thus 
occupying  a  large  field  in  the  history  of  God's  Providence  ; 
and  that  we  have  just  the  same  ground  for  believing  its 
truth  as  we  have  for  believing  any  other  matter  of  history 
equally  authenticated  by  events.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

1863. 

LETTER    FROM     PARIS— OCCUPATIONS    IN   LONDON— DISRELISH   FOR   GENERAL 

SOCIETY — NEW     EDITION     OF     ARTICLES    ON     ANCIENT    PHILOSOPHY NOTE 

FROM  SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS — FACILITY  IN  MASTERING  BOOKS — GENERAL  READING 
— DELIGHT  IN  NATURAL  SCENERY — SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS — MEMORIAL  TO  HIM 
ERECTED  IN  HEREFORD — LORD  PALMERSTON  AT  THE  UNVEILING. 

BISHOP  HAMPDEN  allowed  himself  very  few  holidays ;  a 
rare  visit  to  the  sea  coast,  or  a  ramble  among  Welsh 
mountains,  once  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  was 
the  utmost  of  his  holiday-making.  The  reason  certainly 
was  not  from  any  lack  of  enjoyment  on  his  part  in  a 
change  of  air  or  the  sight  of  unaccustomed  scenery  ;  but 
to  him  the  change  was  not  necessary  as  it  is  to  many 
others,  and  while  the  business  devolving  upon  him  ac 
cumulated  he  could  not  shake  off  his  anxiety  about  it. 

In  1863  he  was  at  Folkestone  for  awhile,  and  crossed 
from  there  to  Boulogne,  and  continued  the  journey  as  far 
as  Paris,  accompanied  by  Airs.  Hampden  and  his  daughter. 
The  account  of  this  little  trip,  which  he  gave  to  his  sister, 

shows  how  pleasant  it  was  to  him.     '  M ,'  he  writes, 

'  had  never  been  there  before ;  it  was  accordingly  a  great 

treat  to  her  to  visit  that   beautiful  city.     H and 

myself  had  been  there  several  times.  Still  it  was  a  very 
agreeable  excursion  to  us  to  revisit  it  and  see  all  the 
improvements  the  Emperor  is  introducing  there ;  and  the 
great  change  from  English  life  was  in  itself  very  refresh 
ing  to  our  spirits  and  general  health.'  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  letter  he  mentions  the  severity  with  which  the 
shock  of  earthquake  (in  the  autumn  of  18G3)  had  been 
felt  at  Hereford,  and  the  alarm  of  many  on  being  waked 
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up  by  the  rocking  of  their  beds  and  not  knowing  what 
was  next  to  happen. 

He  spent  some  weeks  in  London  generally  in  the 
spring,  and  during  this  time,  though  his  correspondence 
increased  considerably,  there  were  fewer  calls  on  his 
personal  attention  than  at  Hereford,  and  this  enabled  him 
to  give  more  time  to  matters  requiring  especial  thought 
and  reading.  He  would  say,  '  One  must  pour  in  some 
times  :  it  will  not  do  to  be  always  pouring  out.'  It  was 
during  these  intervals  that  he  generally  wrote  his  Charges, 
arranged  questions  for  ordination  examinations,  and  the 
like.  He  was  not  a  regular  attendant  at  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  he  was  seldom  missing  from  his  place 
when  matters  affecting  the  Church  were  under  discus 
sion. 

With  respect  to  general  society,  he  rather  avoided  than 
sought  for  it,  though  not  from  any  want  of  interest  in 
others'  pursuits  or  kindly  feeling  towards  them ;  but 
it  certainly  did  not  afford  to  him  the  relief  or  amusement 
that  it  does  to  many  busy  men.  It  may  be  that  his 
early  studious  life  had  given  him  a  habit  of  thoughtfulness 
which  prevented  his  throwing  himself  into  the  easy, 
changing  humour  of  the  moment,  or  that  the  general 
bustle  discomposed  and  tired  him.  Public  dinners, 
especially,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  trim  little 
speeches,  and  slim  little  compliments,  were  utterly  dis 
tasteful  to  him.  When  out  walking  or  riding,  or  in  his 
own  house,  among  children  and  young  people  especially, 
he  would  talk  and  laugh  with  the  rest,  and  show  great 
capacity  for  being  amused.  In  general  intercourse  with 
people,  he  got  on  well  (as  the  phrase  goes)  both  with  those 
of  cultivated  education  and  with  the  simple  and  untaught ; 
but  with  half-educated  and  pretentious  people  he  failed 
entirely ;  for  he  took  them  on  their  own  showing,  which 
often  put  them  in  an  awkward  position,  and  they  disliked 
him  accordingly.  When  he  \vas  talking,  his  countenance 
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would  light  up  with  animation  that  contrasted  with  its 
usual  thoughtful  and  somewhat  anxious  expression. 

He  always  turned  with  keen  pleasure  to  his  literary 
pursuits.  For  some  time  he  was  engaged  on  a  new  edition 
of  his  articles  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Socrates.  To  these 
he  added  largely,  subjecting  also  the  original  matter  to 
general  revision.  This  he  completed,  and  the  book  was 
published  in  1862.* 

Bishop  Hampden's  varied,  extensive,  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  books  was  acquired  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
He  had  a  power  of  skimming  through  a  book  in  an  in 
credibly  short  time,  and  gaining  such  a  general  know 
ledge  of  its  contents  as  would  enable  him  to  return  to 
those  parts  of  it  which  interested  him,  and  even  to 
recollect  the  positions  in  particular  pages  where  such 
passages  were  to  be  found.  He  had  great  fondness  for 
his  books,  which  extended  to  the  binding  and  lettering : 
he  often  had  material  additions  made  to  the  ordinary 
lettering,  to  enable  him  more  easily  to  find  a  volume  when 
required. 

His  interest  and  delight  in  the  study  of  the  great 
classical  authors,  whether  in  history,  philosophy,  or 
poetry,  never  lessened.  In  the  last  mentioned  it  was  to 
Homer  that  he  most  constantly  turned,  wrapping  himself 
up  in  the  great  poem-history  with  ever  fresh  enjoyment. 

Modern  English  poetry  subsequent  to  Walter  Scott  he 
perhaps  underrated,  from  the  want  of  more  intimate  ac 
quaintance  with  it.  Scott  had  been  the  poet  and  romance 
writer  whose  genius  enchanted  the  world  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  and  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  his  memory. 

*  In  an  unpublished  letter  from  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  to  the 
Bishop,  he  makes  the  following  remark,  when  referring  to  the  ^  life  of 
Aristotle  contained  in  this  volume  :  <  I  was  struck  with  a  remark  in  your 
life  of  Aristotle,  that  the  logical  terms  were  chiefly  borrowed  from  geometry. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  derivation  is  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  proves 
the  early  cultivation  of  geometry  in  Greece.' 
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He  used  to  say  that  Scott  had  more  '  Shakspeare  in  him  ' 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  age.  It  was  the  '  Antiquary ' 
and  '  Ivanhoe  '  which  it  pleased  him  most  to  hear  read 
when  during  the  long  hours  of  sickness  and  sorrow  those 
around  him  endeavoured  to  divert  his  mind  from  his 
many  anxieties.  Soon  after  the  great  sorrow  of  his  life 
in  1865,  when  lie  was  staying  for  a  time  at  Sandown 
Bay,  he  took  up  the  small  volume  of  '  Enoch  Arden,' 
which  had  then  not  long  been  published.  He  was  so  much 
absorbed  by  the  verses  that  he  scarcely  moved  his  position 
in  the  corner  of  the  little  inn  parlour  until  he  had  read 
it  to  the  end.  When  he  laid  down  the  book  he  said,  '  It 
is  true  poetry,  and  very  beautiful.'  He  afterwards  read 
other  works  of  Tennyson  with  interest  and  admiration, 
but  none  pleased  him  so  well  as  '  Enoch  Arden.' 

On  one  occasion  he  took  up  a  volume  of  a  well-known 
sensational  novel  from  the  drawing-room  table,  and 
after  a  while,'  as  he  put  it  down,  said,  '  Does  any  one 
read  such  books  for  amusement  ?  It  seems  to  me  very 
hard  reading  ! ' 

The  great  pleasure  he  took  in*  natural  scenery  was 
often  connected  in  his  mind  with  some  religious  or  moral 
feeling.  In  remarking  especially  on  the  beauty  and 
repose  of  a  village  nestling  in  the  cleft  of  a  hill-side,  he 
said,  '  If  one  could  only  think  that  perfect  innocence 
dwelt  there !  ' 

His  studious  life  had  necessarily  been  very  much  an 
indoor  life,  and  this  seemed  to  have  made  him  more,  rather 
than  less,  sensible  of  the  beautiful  effects  and  changes 
which  pass  over  natural  scenery.  On  his  busiest  after 
noons  he  would  steal  out  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Palace  garden  to  see  the  sun  set  over 
the  picturesque  old  bridge,  and  its  brilliant  reflection  in 
the  river  Wye. 

Although  he  steadily  avoided  using  any  influence  in 

Q 
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political  contests,  yet  when  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  lost  his  election  for  the  county  of  Hereford  in 
consequence  of  the  Corn  Law  agitation,  he  sincerely 
regretted  that  the  county  had  refused  the  honour  of  being 
represented  by  so  distinguished  a  man.  And  it  was  with 
unfeigned  sorrow  that,  some  years  later,  he  learnt  that  the 
country  had  lost  his  valuable  services,  and  the  great 
example  of  his  conscientious  political  life.  In  the  autumn 
of  1863,  with  great  satisfaction  he  took  part  with  those 
who  were  then  met  together  to  witness  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  by  Marochetti,  which 
had  been  erected  by  subscription  in  the  space  fronting 
the  Shire  Hall  of  Hereford.  The  interest  of  this  occasion 
was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  more  than  ordinary  fatigues  of  the 
session,  had  come  down  to  Hereford  in  honour  of  the 
memory  of  his  former  friend  and  colleague. 

The  Bishop  often  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  experienced 
in  receiving  the  veteran  statesman  at  the  Palace  after  the 
ceremony,  and  remarked  especially  on  the  innate  kindliness 
of  nature  which  led  Lord  Palmerston  to  undertake  a  long 
and  tiring  journey,  and  add  to  it  the  labour  of  speech- 
making,  to  show  his  sympathy  with  those  who  had  raised 
the  memorial  to  one  who  was  then  well  described  in  memo 
rable  words  as  '  a  wise  and  honest  statesman,  a  profound 
scholar,  and  a  kind  and  firm  friend.'* 

The  excitement  that  prevailed  in  the  quiet  city  of 
Hereford  on  this  occasion  was  great.  Many  to  whom 
Lord  Palmerston's  name  was  as  familiar  as  the  names  of 
their  own  family  and  friends,  had  never  seen  him,  and 
the  greatest  anxiety  was  shown  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him. 
Men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  united  in  the  desire 
to  receive  him  with  honour.  After  the  ceremony  he 
returned  with  the  Bishop  to  the  Palace,  the  streets  being 

*  These  words  are  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue. 
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densely  crowded,  and  he  himself  apparently  quite  uncon 
scious  of  the  sensation  his  presence  was  causing.  But  he 
was  amused,  if  not  astonished,  when  a  somewhat  eccentric 
individual,  in  the  tattered  livery  of  a  '  whipper-in,'  came 
close  to  the  carriage  window,  and  wished  his  '  honour's 
health,'  and  hoped  his  c  honour  '  would  'win  the  Derby !' 
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CHAFFEE  XXII. 

1803. 

JOCKSAN    DUTIES— SPIRIT   IN    WHICH    UNDERTAKEN— VIEWS    AS    TO    CHURCH 
AND    STATE  AGITATION— JUSTIFICATION  OF  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  DISSENTERS 

'COLENSO  OX  THE  PENTATEUCH '—LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  CLERGY  OF  HIS 

DIOCESE — ITS    USEFULNESS. 

THE  familiarity  occasioned  by  the  recurrence  of  Iris 
diocesan  duties  rather  increased  than  lessened  his  interest 
in  them.  He  entered  into  them  with  his  whole  spirit 
and  with  his  whole  understanding,  and  his  great  anxiety 
was  to  impart  his  own  interest  in  the  work  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  it — to  impress  on  others  his 
own  ever-present  sense  that  the  work  they  were  doing 
was  not  the  work  of  the  day  or  the  hour  of  this  life  only, 
but  a  day  and  an  hour  of  eternity.  There  is  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  sermons  in  which  this  idea  is  enforced  with 
great  earnestness.  '  Contemplate,'  he  says,  '  this  present 
life  as  a  part  of  immortality.  Youth,  in  being  the 
beginning,  is  also  an  essential  part,  of  our  whole  life. 
So  is  the  whole  present  life,  in  being  the  beginning,  also 
an  essential  part,  of  our  immortal  existence.  And  what 
an  accession  of  importance  does  it  obtain  from  this  notion 
of  it  ?  Take  the  most  protracted  life  of  man  ;— take  even 
the  periods  of  patriarchal  longevity ;— and  how  little 
appears  the  sum  of  our  years,  when  we  consider  each 
duration  only  as  a  whole  in  itself?  Glance  to  the  suppo 
sition  of  a  duration  in  which  a  thousand  years  are  but  as 
a  day,  and  wherein  countless  thousands  remain  to  be 
involved  after  thousands  have  passed  before.  Into 
such  a  duration  enters  the  life  of  man,  when  once  it  is 
be<nm  in  this  world.  It  is  the  commencement  of  that 
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which  shall  never  cease.  What  an  ennobling  view  then 
is  here  before  us,  of  this  our  mortal  life  !  How  awfully 
impressive  is  the  consideration,  of  that  having  been  called 
into  being  which  shall  never  be  annihilated !  To  form 
some  conception  of  this,  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  observe,  whether  you  are  not  forcibly  struck  with 
admiration,  at  the  majesty  of  a  narrative  unfolding  to  you 
the  beginning  of  all  things.  When  you  reflect,  what  an 
amazing  scheme  of  infinite  Providence  was  suspended  on 
that  first  moment  of  creative  energy ;  how  unspeakably 
grand  is  the  simple  information,  "  IN  THE  BEGINNING  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth !"  An  awe  pervades 
the  mind  as  we  read  the  account,  which  no  object  of 
definite  duration,  though  surveyed  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
long-continued  existence,  and  however  magnificent  as 
a  whole,  is  capable  of  exciting.  Such  then  is  the 
character  of  dignity  with  which  our  present  life  is  invested, 
when,  by  the  instruction  of  the  Gospel,  we  behold  in  it, 
in  like  manner,  the  first  moment  of  an  immortal  creation. 
Already,  indeed,  to  those  who  thus  regard  human  life, 
"  this  corruptible  puts  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
puts  on  immortality."  '* 

Though  no  alarmist,  he  was  pained  to  see  questions 
brought  forward  which  appeared  to  point  towards  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  from  whatever  quarter 
the  agitation  came.  '  There  are  many,'  he  says,  c  not 
satisfied  with  that  abundant  toleration,  and  absolute 
liberty  of  religious  opinion,  which  they  enjoy  under  tho 
shadow  of  the  Church's  mild  rule  in  connection  with 
the  State,  but  are  aspiring  to  perfect  equality  with  it  in 
importance  in  regard  to  the  State,  and  are  eagerly 
agitating  for  that  object.  Would  that  our  Nonconformist 
brethren  could  but  justly  think  of  and  appreciate  the 
great  liberty  of  conscience  and  advantage  from  that 
ascendancy  which  they  really  enjoy.' 

*  Parochial  Sermons,  second  edition,  p.  24(5. 
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He  was  never  indifferent  to  or   unmindful  of  his  alle 
giance  to  the  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  jealous 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  faithful  teaching.     '  I  have 
not,'  he  says,  '  presumed  to  give  away  God's  truth,  over 
which  I   have   no  liberty — no  power,  but   one   simply 
of  custody,  and  stewardship,  and   dispensation   to   the 
household  of  Christ.     I  have  certainly  indulged  charitable 
sentiments  towards  those  who  differ  from  us,  however 
widely.      I  have  not  construed  the  Scripture  so  as  to 
justify  me  in  hating  those  who  hold  a  different  creed, 
as    if  they   were   necessarily   haters   of    God.      But   I 
have  not  been   liberal  out  of  that  which  is  not   mine 
to  give  away.      I  have  not  confounded  the  notion  of 
sincerity  in  the  individual  with  the  attainment  of  truth. 
And  in  conceding,  accordingly,  the  merit  of  integrity  of 
motive  to    those   who    profess    to    have    conscientiously 
sought  the  truth  and  yet  missed  it,  I  have  not  conceded 
the  truth  itself.     I  have  held  fast,  and  have  encouraged 
others  to  hold  fast,  the  one  faith  delivered  to  the  saints, 
the  one  truth  consigned  to  the  Scriptures.     I  have  in  no 
sense  been  the  advocate  of  indifferentism,  or  lost  sight  of 
the  oneness  of  truth.'* 

In  whatever  form  that  truth  was  threatened,  he  was 
anxious  to  guard  it,  and  keep  it  pure  and  clear  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  but  more  especially  of  those  committed 
to  his  care. 

In  1863,  when  so  much  general  uneasiness  was  mani 
fested  at  the  publication  of  Bishop  Colenso's  book  on  the 
Pentateuch,  lie  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese.  In  the  first  instance  he  had  riot 
considered  the  work  as  in  itself  of  that  importance  which 
was  attributed  to  it  by  many,  as  the  difficulties  and 
objections  raised  in  it  were  not  new,  but  such  as  had 
received  ample  refutation  in  the  works  of  many  dis- 

*  Le'jti'i  e  on  Thirty -Sine  Articles,  p,  45, 
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tinguished  divines.  But  when  he  found  the  clergy 
around  him  seriously  disquieted  at  its  appearance,  he 
endeavoured  to  reassure  them  by  drawing  their  attention 
to  some  points  in  the  discussion  which  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  they  might  probably  overlook. 

In  the  first  place,  he  tells  them  that  he  wishes  to  impart 
to  them  his  own  confidence  that  though  the  work  in  ques 
tion  c  may  revive,  for  a  time,  cavils  and  objections  which 
have  been  long  put  to  silence,'  it  will  not  effect  the  result 
which  is  contemplated — that  of  destroying  the  credibility 
of  the  sacred  histories.  '  It  is  not  that  I  have  any  fears,' 
he  says,  '  that  that  degradation  of  the  Old  Testament- 
winch  the  Marcionite  and  Manichsean  sectaries  of  old 
vainly  essayed,  and  which  has  proved  too  hard  a  task  even 
for  those  accomplished  adversaries  of  modern  times,  a 
Bolingbroke,  a  Voltaire,  and  a  Gibbon — can  be  achieved 
now  by  a  less  skilful  hand.  I  only  wish  you  to  be  on  your 
guard,  on  behalf  of  your  respective  flocks,  against  the 
possible  seduction  of  the  weak  and  the  unstable  among 
them ;  though  even  with  respect  to  these,  and  the  public 
in  general,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  so  deep-rooted 
a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country 
of  the  sacred  value  of  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  that  the  present  attempt  to  disturb 
that  conviction  will  surely  fail,  as  all  former  attempts  have 
failed.  But  it  may  work  a  partial  mischief  among  the 
class  of  persons  to  whom  it  is  evidently  directed — I  mean 
the  many  now  reached  by  the  general  education  of  the>e 
times  who  were  not  so  accessible  to  former  attacks 
addressed  to  the  few  of  more  highly  cultivated  intellect  and 
taste.'  4  The  difficulties,'  he  says,  '  put  in  front  in  these 
publications  are  just  those  which  exact  no  great  power 
of  mind  to  apprehend  them.  The  author  condescends  to 
the  weakness  of  his  reader,  by  laying  before  him  calcu 
lations  on  data  taken  from  the  sacred  text ;  and  by  the 
startling  results  thus  obtained  makes  it  appear  tha 
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to  believe  the  Books  of  Moses  and  Joshua  to  be  real 
histories  is  like  believing  that  two  and  two  make  five. 
Nothing,  at  the  same  time,  can  be  more  fallacious  in  such 
a  matter  of  inquiry.  Not  only  may  the  data  from  which 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  follows  be  incorrectly  assumed — 
as  is  very  possible  in  regard  to  numerals  in  manuscripts 
in  an  ancient  language ;  and  this  mistake  may  especially 
occur  in  numerals  denoted  by  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  very  similar  in  form  ;  but  the  question  concerned 
in  an  examination  of  the  credit  due  to  an  alleged  history 
is  not  one  to  be  decided  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  but 
by  the  evidence  of  facts  in  the  world,  and  the  probabilities 
in  its  favour  resulting  from  that  evidence.'* 

His  words  of  counsel  on  this  occasion  were  received  in  a 
worthy  spirit,  as  many  of  the  remarks  made  upon  them  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  bore  evidence.  It  ap 
pears  also  that  his  testimony  to  the  evidence  on  which  the 
Bible  rests  its  claim  to  inspiration  was  felt  by  many  to  be 
of  greater  weight  as  coming  from  one  who  had  himself 
shown  a  fondness  for  investigation,  and  possessed  also  the 
acuteness  of  mind  and  the  learning  necessary  to  pursuing  it. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  reached  a  wider  circle,  and  to  have 
been  found  of  use  among  the  working  classes,  many  of 
whom  were  deeply  interested  in  such  discussions. 

*  Letter  to  the  Ckrgy  of  the  Diocese  of  Hereford  (April  18C3),  pp.  1-4. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

18G5-18G8. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  HAMPDEN  (1865) — LETTER  TO  HIS  SISTER,  MRS.  KING — 
IMPORTANCE  ATTACHED  TO  CONFIRMATION — CASE  OF  CANDIDATES  FROM 
ST.  MARTIN'S  HOME — SERIOUS  ILLNESS  IN  1806 — ASSISTANCE  RENDERED 
BY  BISHOPS  OF  PETERBOROUGH  AND  WORCESTER — HIS  LAST  ORDINATION 
(1867)— HEREFORD  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  IN  1867 — CONTINUED  ILLNESS — 
CLOSING  DAYS — DEATH. 

IN  the  year  1865  the  utmost  sorrow  of  Dr.  Ilampden's 
life  came  to  him,  in  the  loss  of  one  who  from  youth  to 
age  had  stood  firmly  by  his  side — cheering,  watching 
him,  praying  God  for  him,  with  the  whole  might  of 
devoted  affection.  Such  a  grief  no  voice  can  speak,  no 
hand  can  write.  It  found  him,  as  of  old,  doing  the  work 
he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  do.  Though  under 
the  pressure  of  heart-aching  anxiety,  he  remained  at  his 
post.  His  own  touching  words,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Eobert  King,  best  express  the  bitterness  of  that 
separation  : 

Bishop  Hampden  to  his  sister  (J/rs.  Robert  King). 

107  Eaton  Place:  August  1,  186.5. 

My  dear  Sarah, — You  will  grieve,  indeed,  in  my  heavy 
sorrow  of  heart.  Still,  though  I  have  hardly  nerve  to  write 
to  you  about  it,  I  must  not  let  you  hear  it  from  public 
rumour,  or  any  other  channel  first,  rather  than  from  myself. 
I  have,  I  think,  told  you  before  how  much  my  dearest  Mary 
suffered  from  weakness  of  health.  We  were  in  hopes  that  she 
would  rally  from  it  with  the  change  of  season  and  place,  and 
she  did  seem  somewhat  benefited  by  the  change  from  Hereford 
to  London.  I  was  absent  on  my  duties  in  the  diocese  during 
April.  I  returned  in  May,  and  thought  her  no  worse  then  at 
any  rate  ;  insomuch,  that  I  went  away  in  the  beginning  of  June 
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to  the  ordination  on  Trinity  Sunday,  and  other  engagements  in 
the  country  following.  I  was  expecting  she  might  follow  with 
the  rest,  but  the  physician  thought  she  had  better  wait  awhile 
until  she  could  better  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  down. 
This  being  the  case,  I  determined  to  come  back  myself,  hoping 
to  cheer  her  up  by  my  presence.  But  I  was  too  late.  The 
symptoms  appeared  more  favourable  on  Thursday,  July  20, 
and  there  was  no  apprehension  among  all  here  of  any  change. 
But  on  Friday  morning,  the  2nd,  when  they  entered  her  room, 
she  was  observed  with  her  hand  up :  she  had  evidently  been 
praying,  and  had  fallen  asleep.  She  was  asleep  in  Him  in 
whom  she  trusted.  He  had  taken  her  away  from  us,  to  be  at 
peace  with  Him  in  that  eternal  rest  which  He  gives  to  those 
who  have  served  him  faithfully  in  this  life,  though  taken  from 
us  who  remain  in  the  world — yet,  we  may  fully  believe,  com 
forted  in  meeting  again  in  the  Saviour's  presence  the  blessed 
spirits  of  those  dearest  ones  who  went  before  her — meet,  in 
their  early  innocence,  for  that  happiness  to  which  they  were 
called.  I  can  say  no  more.  Pity  us,  and  pray  for  us.  \Ve 
have  laid  her  in  the  grave  here.  I  shall  one  day  be  laid  by 
her  side  in  the  same  place.  For  though  I  have  to  be  humbly 
thankful  for  most  kind  and  affectionate  children,  there  rests 
all  my  comfort  in  this  life.  I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  I 
may  have  grace  to  walk  my  remaining  heavy  way  through 
what  of  this  world  is  still  before  me  as  consistently  as  she  ever 
did,  doing  her  duty  to  all  around  her  with  a  warm-hearted 
zeal  and  tender  solicitude  in  them  which  has  never  been 
surpassed. 

All  the  children  are  here  with  me,  and  join  in  love  to  you 
and  yours. 

Yours  affectionately, 

K.  D.  H. 

Across  the  half-finished  sermon  for  the  opening  of  a 
cl lurch,  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  writing  when  sum 
moned  by  the  telegraphic  message,  is  written,  '  Begun 
for  Wigmore  church-opening:  never  preached.'  In  his 
pocket-book,  against  the  date,  he  wrote,  '  Eeturned  home 
— alone,  alas ! ' 

After  a  few  weeks  spent  on  the  sea-coast — more  for  the 
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benefit  of  others  than  of  himself — he  returned  to  his  duties 
at  Hereford.  Gently  he  bore  his  grief,  exerting  himself 
to  the  utmost  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ;  but  his  head 
was  bowed  down,  and  his  footfall  had  lost  its  firm,  quick 
step.  The  light  and  joy  of  his  life  were  gone. 

The  kindness  and  sympathy  which  he  received  at  this 
time  from  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  and  many  others 
comforted  him  greatly,  and  drew  forth  the  softening  tears 
that  the  sternness  of  his  sorrow  had  well-nigh  dried  up. 
In  answer  to  a  letter  received  at  this  time,  he  says  :  c  With 
the  prayers  of  our  own  hearts,  and  those  of  friends  on  our 
behalf,  we  shall  assuredly  obtain  the  needful  strength  to 
bear  it.' 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages  to 
the  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  rite  of  confirma 
tion  ;  and  longer  experience  made  him  only  more  de 
sirous  that  every  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  it 
should  be  afforded  to  the  young,  so  that  they  should  not 
leave  their  homes  and  go  forth  into  the  world  without 
this  special  instruction  and  formal  admission  to  the  Holy 
Communion.  He  was  anxious,  moreover,  that  the  true 
and  solemn  character  of  the  rite  should  be  borne  in  mind 
both  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  and  present 
candidates  and  by  the  candidates  themselves.  In  one  of 
his  Charges  he  dwells  upon  this  point,  and  notes  it  as  '  a 
cheering  sign,  that  we  do  now  witness  generally  much 
greater  seriousness  of  behaviour  in  the  young  who  are 
brought  to  confirmation  than  was  formerly  the  case.'  He 
goes  on  to  say  : — '  Let  us  not  then  relax  in  the  strictness 
of  our  practice,  but  rather  enforce  it  by  allowing  none  to 
proceed  to  confirmation '  without  satisfactory  evidence 
that  4  they  are  fully  disposed  by  God's  grace  to  take  up 
the  vows  of  the  baptised  Christian,  and  give  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord  their  Saviour.'  Further  on,  in 
the  same  Charge,  he  says  :  '  I  wish  it  generally  understood, 
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that,  on  any  occasion  wherever  there  may  be  persons 
desirous  of  being  confirmed,  on  whose  account  a  delay 
would  be  inexpedient  or  inconvenient,  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  attending  on  such  calls  of  duty,  however  small 
may  be  the  number  assembled.  I  have,'  he  continues,  '  a 
high  estimation  of  the  important  use  to  which  this  sacred 
rite  may  be  applied,  in  forming  the  religious  character  of 
the  young,  and  strengthening  them  for  their  future  con 
flicts  with  the  world,  and  rooting  them  in  their  attach 
ment  to  the  Church  of  their  baptism,  their  best  safeguard 
against  that  i  n  differ  en  ti  sin,  or  fanaticism, — into  one  or  the 
other  of  which  extremes  so  many  run,  on  whom  religion 
has  had  no  firm  hold  in  their  early  life.'* 

It  may  occur  to  some  whose  eyes  may  fall  on  these 
pages,  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  arranging  the  confirma 
tions  of  the  year  1866  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  refuse  one 
request  to  hold  a  confirmation  under  exceptional  circum 
stances  ;  but  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  few  candidates, 
or  from  any  consideration  as  to  personal  trouble  or  incon 
venience,  that  the  refusal  was  made.  He  was  requested  to 
confirm  some  inmates  of  St.  Martin's  Home  for  Penitents 
in  the  private  chapel  of  that  institution,  and  it  was  for 
the  reasons  appearing  in  the  following  letter  that  he  con 
sidered  such  a  measure  inexpedient.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  Lady-Superintendent  of  the  Home  :— 

4 1  am  sure,'  he  writes,  '  your  recommendation  with 
regard  to  those  candidates  for  confirmation  who  are  to 
be  presented  from  the  St.  Martin's  Home  at  Hereford  is 
given  from  the  best  motives,  as  well  as,  probably,  from 
some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  individuals  them 
selves.  But  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that,  as  the  offences 
of  their  former  life  have  been  great  and  public,  so  also 
should  their  present  contrition  'for  the  past  be  great  and 
publicly  made — the  confession  of  their  guilt  and  shame 

*   Charge  delivered  in  1850,  pp.  32,  33. 
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being  as  notorious  as  their  trust  for  pardon  and  forgive 
ness  through  their  Eedeemer.  Hitherto  it  has  been  only 
a  private  discipline  of  repentance  which  they  have  gone 
through.  The  evidence  of  its  effect  remains  to  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  and  of  their  example  to 
others.' 

The  work  for  this  summer  and  autumn  (1866),  which 
he  had  planned  out  with  great  care,  it  was  not  vouchsafed 
to  him  to  carry  out.  On  (Whit-Sunday)  the  eve  of  the 
day  of  his  intended  journey  to  Hereford  to  prepare  for 
the  Trinity  Ordination,  he  had  a  sudden  and  dangerous 
attack  of  illness — congestion  of  the  brain.  He  had  joined 
in  the  family  prayer  that  same  evening,  though  he  had 
appeared  tired  in  body  and  depressed  in  spirits  during 
the  day.  This  was  attributed  by  those  around  him  to  the 
circumstance  of  Whitsuntide  being  the  anniversary  of  his 
last  sad  parting  with  his  dearest  earthly  companion  and 
friend. 

At  the  first  his  case  seemed  almost  hopeless,  but  his 
natural  strength  of  constitution  was  such  that  with  skilful 
medical  aid*  he  rallied  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  after 
some  months  was  able  to  take  his  usual  place  in  the  family 
circle,  to  resume  his  accustomed  exercise,  both  walking 
and  driving,  and  to  superintend  his  correspondence.  This 
he  did  most  carefully,  correcting  when  not  writing  the 
letter  with  his  own  hand,  while  in  many  cases  the  letters 
would  at  his  desire  be  rewritten  more  than  once.  He 
was  so  far  well  that  he  felt  the  soothing  power  of  music, 
especially  instrumental  music,  and  was  able  to  be  present 
at  many  of  the  concerts  given  in  the  da}T-time,  where  the 
classical  music  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn, 
to  which  he  listened  with  so  much  pleasure,  has  of  late 

'  The  Bishop  did  not  forget  to  thank  Dr.  Quain  (who  attended  him  in 
his  last  illness)  for  his  kind  care ;  nor  have  such  thanks  ever  been  more 
justly  due. 
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years  been  performed  with  such  perfect  skill  and 
taste. 

His  great  anxiety  was  to  return  to  his  duties  at 
Hereford.  Several  times  he  made  the  attempt,  but  he 
always  suffered  from  it — partly  from  the  dampness  of  the 
situation,  and  partly  from  the  nervous  anxiety  as  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  which  was  natural  to  his  dis 
position,  and  which  his  -physical  weakness  naturally  in 
creased. 

The  Trinity  Ordination  of  18G6  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  lie  had  asked  for  assistance  in  any  of  the  duties 
of  his  office  during  the  many  years  of  his  episcopate. 
This  ordination  and  a  tour  of  confirmations  were  under 
taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Jeune),  who, 
with  ready  kindness  and  disregard  of  personal  convenience 
and  fatigue,  carried  out  in  all  its  fulness  the  plan  formed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  as  all  will  readily  believe  who 
knew  Dr.  Jeune's  great  vigour  of  mind  and  earnestness 
of  purpose.  On  other  occasions  he  was  assisted  by 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.* 

On  one  last  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  officiate — at 
the  ordination  of  1867,  which  was  held  in  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Palace. 

As  the  Hereford  Musical  Festival  was  to  be  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1867,  he  was  anxious  to  be  present,  that  he 
might  receive  the  guests  who  come  to  Hereford  on  this 
occasion  from  all  parts  of  the  diocese.  He  was  desirous 
that  invitations  to  the  Palace  should  be  sent  to  as  many 
as  possible,  recalling  names  and  places,  and  considering 
the  various  parts  of  the  diocese  from  which  newly-opened 
railways  would  bring  people  easily  to  Hereford.  He  had 


*  Both  the  Bishop  and  his  family  felt  that  no  words  could  adequately 
express  their  sense  of  the  generous  kindness  with  which  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  assisted  on  these  occasions,  leaving  behind  him,  wherever  he 
went  in  the  diocese,  the  remembrance  of  duty  heartily  and  ably  performed. 
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always  felt  an  interest  in  these  meetings,  and  remarked 
especially  on  the  increasing  reverence  and  becoming 
behaviour  which  he  had  observed  in  the  large  audiences 
assembled  in  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  deep  impression 
so  evidently  made  on  their  feelings  by  the  grand 
devotional  character  of  the  music  and  the  words,  which 
scarcely  seem  to  sound  aright  but  within  such  sacred 
precincts.  The  regular  services  of  the  cathedral  were 
not  interrupted  on  the  occasion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  more  fully  celebrated,  and  to  larger  congregations. 
When  the  time  came  he  was  not  well  enough  to  risk  the 
fatigue  of  such  an  occasion,  and  his  sons  received  his 
guests  in  his  name.  And  so,  though  from  time  to  time 
he  seemed  in  so  fair  a  way  towards  recovery,  his  strength 
never  fully  rallied,  while  the  slighter  ailments  which  in 
general  health  pass  almost  unnoticed,  took  a  stronger 
hold  upon  one  already  weakened.  It  was  on  April  23, 
1868,  that  he  calmly  breathed  his  last  after  only  a  few 
days  of  increased  illness. 

He  had  been  able,  with  few  intervals,  to  read  the  family 
prayers  to  the  assembled  household  ;  but  when  he  was 
too  ill  to  leave  his  room  or  his  bed  he  would  ask  to  have 
them  read  in  his  room — often  in  the  words,  '  Say  with 
me  what  gives  me  peace,'  and  at  the  conclusion  would 
himself  give  the  blessing,  afterwards  murmuring  to  him 
self  '  Yes,  through  Jesus  Christ ! '  again  and  again.  He 
would  inquire  if  the  rest  of  the  household  had  been  to 
prayers,  adding,  '  Come  back  and  tell  me  when  you  go  to 
prayers.' 

He  would  ask  to  have  hymns  repeated  to  him  at  his 
bedside  after  prayers,  more  especially  the  Evening  Hymn 
and  the  one  beginning  '  Rock  of  Ages.'  This  last  had 
always  been  a  favourite  with  him,  and  had  frequently 
been  sung  in  Ewelme  church.  In  the  sad,  long  hours  of 
sickness  the  instinctive  religious  character  of  his  mind 
manifested  itself  even  in  his  endeavour  to  occupy  it.  On 
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a  scrap  of  papor,  and  writing  on  liis  knee,  he  made  the 
following  rough  translation  into  Greek  of  Toplady's  hymn; 
and  although  in  their  present  form  the  lines  would  pro 
bably  have  been  torn  across  rather  than  put  into  print  by 
the  Bishop  himself,  still  it  is  thought  that  this  piece  of 
unfinished  work  will  have  none  the  less  interest  for  those 
who  knew  him,  and  it  is  given  here  just  as  he  left  it  :  * 


TO)V        UUPO)/',   rTTcp  SfJLOV 

H$'   SVTOS   SoO  K^VTTTOS  CIV  £17]V, 

real  bwpa,  TO  fj,sv  uSo)/D,  TO  8'  alfia^  TTJS  ^fj 


T?S    /Jbapras  iaais 
dvairiov  8'  e/jLS  real  KaOapov  iroiovvra. 


Ov  yap  si 


ou      e    frjXos-  fjiov  /Jirj  TTOT 
si  -T  spa  Sdicpv  slorasl  psrj, 
airav  dvO1  d/j.aprlas 
sv  Sol 


*  It  -was  probably  suggested  to  him  by  reading  a  translation  of  the  same 
hymn  into  Latin,  contained  in  a  volume  of  Translations  by  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  as  the  paper  on  which  the  lines  were 
written  was  placed  by  him  between  the  leaves  of  that  book.  The  following 
is  the  version  of  the  hymn  (as  given  in  the  Translations)  which  the  Bishop 
had  before  him  at  the  time  : — 

Rock  of  Ages,  rent  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee  ; 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 

From  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed, 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure  : 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 

Not  the  labours  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  Thy  law's  demands ; 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know, 
Could  my  tears  for  ever  flow, 
All  for  sin  could  not  atone ; 
Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone. 
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Ovbsv  sv  rals  %sp<rlv 


T&>     &)  crravpa) 

bsy  %s0sv  scrdrjra  f^rw  //.ot, 


a/cdOapros,  sis  rqv  Tlrjyrjv 
\ovaov  sJL 


OTrorav  S'av  rovs  o(f)0d\fj,ovs  Odvaros 
eyspOels  5'  av6is  sis  ra  vvv  aryvwra, 
2e  rov  KptT^y  sv  So5  0p6va>  t'8o), 
w  ITerpa  TWZ/  Atoji/o)i/,  ^TTS/D  f/^ou 
siff  sv  ^ol  KvTrTOiM  av 


The  lovingness  of  his  nature  could  not  but  strike  those 
around  him  during  his  illness  —  how  he  clung  even  to 
the  sight  of  those  he  loved  and  felt  he  was  leaving  ;  how 
he  recognised  the  touch  of  the  hand  and  the  anxious 
glance  of  the  eye,  which  affected  him  as  his  own  suffering 
could  not,  and  which  seemed  almost  more  than  he  could 
bear  as  he  entreated,  '  Only  do  not  you  look  sorry  !  ' 

His  expression  of  religious  feeling  partook  of  the 
natural  reserve  of  his  character  :  still  it  never  was 
wanting,  and  was  always  simple  and  true,  always  free 
from  mannerism  or  trick  of  expression. 

He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  laid  in  the  cemetery 
near  Hereford  —  one  which  he  himself  had  consecrated, 


Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring ; 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling ; 
Naked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress, 
Helpless,  look  to  Thee  for  grace, 
Foul,  I  to  the  Fountain  fly ; 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die. 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath ; 
When  my  eye-strings  break  in  death ; 
When  I  soar  to  worlds  unknown, 
See  Thee  on  Thy  judgment  throne  : 
"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. 
R 
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and  a  spot  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sur 
rounding  country.  But  remembering  that  Mrs.  Hampden 
had  frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  where  she 
died,  he  wished  to  be  laid  by  her  side  in  the  cemetery  at 
Kensal  Green.  Of  these  two — united  in  death  in  that 
quiet  grave — there  is  the  ever-blessed  hope  that '  though 
in  the  eyes  of  the  unwise  they  seem  to  die  and  their 
departure  is  taken  for  misery,  yet  they  are  at  rest/ 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

GENERAL   RECOLLECTIONS. 

PEEHAPS  the  most  distinguishing  quality  of  the  Bishop's 
mind  was  its  largeness — the  power  he  possessed  of 
readily  and  clearly  understanding  a  posture  of  mind 
differing  from,  or  even  opposed  to,  his  own.  It  was  this 
power  (by  no  means  a  common  one)  that  gave  gentleness 
to  his  judgment  of  others,  and  not  the  impression  made 
on  his  own  opinion  by  that  of  another ;  for  he  was  as  little 
disposed  as  a  man  could  be  to  influence  from  without. 
His  natural  disposition  was  resolute  to  a  degree  that 
might  be  called  obstinate. 

Instances  have  occurred  when  the  patience  with  which 
he  would  listen  to  objections  and  enter  into  explanations 
has  been  misconstrued,  and  the  impression  has  been  given 
that  his  own  opinion  on  the  particular  case  brought 
before  him  was  not  so  decided  as  in  reality  it  was. 

Though  not  over  anxious  as  to  results,  he  was  eager 
and  persistent  in  any  work  he  took  in  hand,  whether  it 
concerned  the  planting  of  a  tree  or  the  working  out  of  a 
problem. 

His  taste  was  refined  ;  his  ear  and  eye  were  quick  :  he 
could  not  but  see  foibles,  faults  of  taste,  the  vulgar,  the 
ridiculous,  the  common-place.  But  lie  was  never  known 
to  '  show  any  one  up,'  though  at  times  those  who  knew 
him  well  saw  the  effort  he  made  to  command  the  expres 
sion  of  his  countenance.*  It  greatly  annoyed  him  to  hear 

On  one  occasion  a  ' false  quantity'  was  pompously  introduced  in  a 
speech.     The  Bishop's  expression  of  face  showed  his  amusement,  in  spite  of 

E    2 
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people  speak  in  a  slighting,  disparaging  tone  of  their 
neighbours  ;  and  upon  one  occasion,  on  hearing  a  flippant 
expression  of  contempt  used,  he  said  quietly  in  reproof, 
'  It  requires  better  eyes  to  see  beauties  than  defects/ 

Of  all  vices,  it  was  hypocrisy  which  especially  drew 
from  him  expressions  of  disgust.  In  the  case  of  the 
murderer  Rush,  of  whom  it  was  related  that  he  joined 
in  the  family  prayers  at  the  very  time  he  must  have  been 
planning  the  horrible  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted, 
this  double-hearted  wickedness  seemed  to  fill  him  with 
abhorrence,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of 
such  hypocrisy !  ' 

Though  calm  in  bearing  and  demeanour,  he  was 
courageous  and  hopeful  in  disposition.  No  one  ever 
heard  him  raise  his  voice  in  anger ;  but  at  times,  when 
he  felt  the  matter  under  consideration  to  be  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  there  was  decision  in  the  very  tone 
of  his  voice,  although  it  would  be  lower — rather  than 
louder — than  usual. 

His  judgment  of  human  nature  in  general  was  unusually 
and  even  singularly  favourable,  especially  considering  his 
varied  experience.  The  reason  probably  wras,  that  his 
sympathies  were  so  strongly  excited  by  everything  good 
and  great.  Things  of  opposite  qualities  he  had  less  dis 
position  to  observe.  He  loved  to  mark  such  qualities  as 
manly  temper,  unselfishness,  perseverance.* 

his  effort  to  conceal  it.  On  being  questioned  afterwards  at  home  on  the 
subject,  he  said  that  what  made  it  ridiculous  was,  The  fellow  seemed  so  proud 
of  it!' 

*  A  Cambridge  undergraduate  was  once  giving  an  account  of  an  interview 
with  his  tutor  concerning  some  breach  of  College  discipline,  which  the  tutor 
felt  the  necessity  of  visiting  with  some  severity.  Every  argument  and 
explanation,  it  appears,  having  been  exhausted  in  vain,  the  interview 
closed  and  the  door  was  shut.  But  the  first  flight  of  stairs  descended,  '  I'll 
try  once  more,'  the  offender  thought ;  and  he  remounted  the  stairs  and  re 
opened  the  interview.  The  Bishop  had  been  an  amused  listener  to  this 
account,  which  was  given  with  all  the  details  and  with  much  natural  humour, 
and,  dismissing  all  consideration  for  the  tutor's  time  and  patience,  he  said, — 
1  That's  the  right  spirit,  after  all.' 
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He  insisted  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  a  persevering 
and  earnest  spirit  in  all  study,  maintaining  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances  it  is  moral  rather  than  intellectual 
force  that  is  wanting — a  resolute  will  in  the  search  after 
truth.  This  point  is  referred  to  in  the  accurate  and 
delicately  drawn  sketch  by  Archdeacon  Clark,*  whose 
long  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Bishop,  and  sym 
pathy  with  his  character,  enable  him  to  form  a  just 
opinion  upon  the  finer  as  well  as  the  more  general 
characteristics  which  he  displayed. 

It  pained  him  deeply  to  have  to  say  a  harsh  thing ;  and 
in  every  such  case  he  would  endeavour  to  put  the  matter 
before  the  individual  with  whom  he  was  dealing  in  such 
a  light  as  to  enable  him  to  form  for  himself  a  true  judg 
ment,  and  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  course  that  was 
taken. 

On  first  acquaintance  with  the  Bishop,  some  persons 
have  said  that  they  felt  afraid  of  him.  He  had  been  so 
singled  out  from  the  crowd,  that  many  had  in  con 
sequence  formed  their  own  idea  of  him  without  any 
personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  probably  his  reserve 
of  manner  was  by  some  accounted  as  pride.  But  this 
feeling  (where  it  really  existed)  soon  wore  off  on  better 
acquaintance,  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese — and  indeed 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact— remember 
his  kindness  and  consideration,  even  before  the  intellectual 
superiority  and  scholarly  reputation  of  which  they  might 
once  have  felt  some  awe. 

He  was  emphatically  a  learner  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
It  was,  in  his  view,  the  want  of  the  true  spirit  of  inquiry 
that  often  gave  rise  to  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the  minds 
of  men.  In  his  ' Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence 
of  Christianity,'  he  speaks  of  this  ;  and  as  the  whole 
passage  is  illustrative  of  the  mind  and  temper  of  the 

*  See  Appendix  A.,  pust. 
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writer,  an  extract  may  perhaps  be  appropriately  given 
here : — 

'  It  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  in  general,  that  our 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  is  an  improvable 
talent — improvable,  not  by  the  simple  accumulation  of 
evidence  only,  but  by  the  exercise  and  strengthening  of 
those  principles  of  our  nature,  by  which  the  evidence  is 
appreciated.  From  that  corruption,  which  has  spread  its 
canker  to  the  very  vitals  of  our  reason,  we  are,  naturally, 
slow  to  believe,  and  incompetent  to  judge  fairly  of  the 
pretensions  of  a  Divine  revelation.  But  this  slowness  and 
incompetence  may  be  overcome  by  effort  on  our  part ; 
and  the  task  of  thus  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord,  is  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  our  religious  trial.  It  may  not  be 
in  our  power,  at  any  particular  period,  to  estimate  the 
full  force  of  the  evidence  with  which  religion  proposes 
itself  to  our  belief;  but  it  is  always  in  our  power  to  culti 
vate,  or  neglect,  those  habits  of  the  mind  which  tend  to 
form  the  right  disposition  for  religious  inquiry.  And  the 
degree  of  satisfaction,  which  we  may  attain  in  the  inquiry, 
will  depend  on  the  pains  that  we  have  bestowed,  and  are 
continuing  to  bestow,  in  disciplining  ourselves  before 
hand — in  clearing  away  the  prejudices  of  the  understand 
ing,  and  purifying  the  heart.  .  .  .  The  perception 
of  the  evidence  demands  no  constitutional  fervour, — no 
extraordinary  power  of  mental  abstraction, — no  solemn 
sequestration  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  from  the 
business  of  social  life, — no  experience  in  the  ecstacies  of 
fanatical  empiricism.  It  presupposes  only  a  candid 
temper  of  mind — "  intellectimi  abrasumet  aequum" — that 
simplicity  which  our  Saviour  enjoins  where  He  says,  u  If 
thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light " 
— which  He  illustrates  to  us  by  the  example  of  children, 
and  commends  in  the  person  of  the  guileless  Nathaniel, — 
and  which  is  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  of  the  first 
Christian  converts  under  that  expression  of  "  singleness  of 
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heart."  They  who  apply  themselves  with  such  a  disposi 
tion  to  a  contemplation  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  have 
brought  their  minds  to  that  state,  in  which  they  corre 
spond,  at  once,  with  the  order  of  external  nature,  and  the 
invisible  economy  of  grace  ;  and  readily  interpret,  there 
fore,  what  they  see  without  them,  or  hear  of  God,  by 
what  they  are  in  themselves.  In  such  persons,  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  whether  written  "  in  the  volume  of  the  Book," 
or  indicated  by  signs  in  the  visible  world,  will  have  free 
course,  and  be  glorified.  .  .  .  Thus  going  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  in  co-operating  with  that  Spirit, 
which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  that  is  good,  and  wise, 
arid  powerful  in  man,  through  His  gracious  influence,  the 
believer  may  aspire  to  that  height  in  the  sublime  philo 
sophy  of  Christianity,  which  is  a  demonstration  of  its 
truth,  more  Divine  than  that  resulting  from  mere  argu 
mentative  discussions  ;  where  "  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear;"  where  the  disciple  becomes  the  saint ;  and  the 
docility  of  the  child  of  grace  is  consummated  in  the  mature 
experience,  and  the  wisdom,  of  the  man  of  God.'* 

From  those  who,  prompted  by  kindly  remembrance  of 
the  subject  of  the  book,  or  by  any  other  motive,  may 
glance  at  these  pages,  the  Editor  requests  an  indulgent 
consideration.  Slight  as  these  'Memorials  '  are,  they  have 
not  been  brought  together  without  great  anxiety — the 
anxiety  of  one  who  acutely  feels  the  want  of  due  ex 
perience  in  touching,  however  lightly,  upon  subjects  with 
which  only  the  wise  and  the  learned  are  conversant. 
Still,  the  desire  to  put  forth  some  record  of  Bishop 
Hampden's  instructive  and  remarkable  life  has  prevailed 
over  every  other  consideration  ;  for  though  it  may  be 
impossible  for  the  best  endeavour  to  give  the  needful 
skill  for  the  proper  execution  of  so  difficult  a  task,  it 

*  Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity,  pp.  309-14. 
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may  so  happen  that  the  materials  which  have  been 
brought  together  in  this  volume  may  be  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  set  forth  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Bishop's  life,  and  that  the  truth  may  thus  shine  out,  in 
spite  of  literary  faults  and  shortcomings. 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX  A. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS    OF    BISHOP    HAMPDEN,  BY    THE   VENERABLE 
ARCHDEACON    CLARK,    FORMERLY    ONE    OF    HIS    CHAPLAINS. 

MY  acquaintance  with  the  late  Bishop  of  Hereford  dates  from 
the  year  1829.  He  had  then  returned  after  several  years' 
absence,  and  was  residing  at  Oxford  with  his  family.  I  was 
one  of  his  first  pupils,  and  I  soon  learned  to  esteem  him  very 
highly  both  as  a  tutor  and  a  friend.  From  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death  I  had  constant  opportunities  of  intercourse 
with  him.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of  age  and  standing,  a 
difference  which  then  put  a  greater  distance  than  it  does  now 
between  the  senior  and  junior  members  of  the  University,  I  was 
soon  made  to  feel  at  home  in  all  my  relations  with  him.  His 
manner  was  simple,  reserved,  and,  perhaps,  shy  with  strangers, 
but  with  those  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  he  was  always  a 
cheerful  and  pleasant  companion  ;  free  in  conversation,  fond  of 
a  joke,  provided  it  was  perfectly  free  from  anything  coarse  or 
profane,  not  indifferent  to  a  good  pun,  and  ready  to  return  one 
good  anecdote  for  another,  his  stories  always  being  told  with  a 
few  pointed  words,  and  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  fun 
and  humour  of  what  he  related.  As  a  tutor  his  manner  was 
always  grave  and  quiet.  In  our  daily  lecture  nothing  was 
allowed  to  interfere  with  what  we  were  engaged  in.  A  few 
pleasant  words  might  be  allowed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  lecture,  but  there  must  be  no  interruption  of  the  work 
while  it  was  being  done.  After  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  I  can 
still  see  the  study  with  its  well-selected  library,  the  table 
covered  with  several  large  folios,  and  with  other  evidences  of 
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severe  private  study  ;  and  I  can  fancy  that  I  see  the  figure  of 
my  friend  and  tutor  sitting  opposite  to  me,  with  his  smooth, 
open  brow,  his  clear  dark  eye,  his  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  almost 
anxious  face,  while  we  read  together  his  favourite  authors. 
While  we  were  so  engaged,  he  threw  himself  wholly  into  the 
work  that  we  were  doing.  He  appeared  to  have  all  these 
authors  at  his  fingers'  ends.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every  page 
of  each  book  that  we  read  in  turn  was  as  familiar  to  him  as 
when  he  had  just  read  and  prepared  it  for  his  own  examination 
many  years  before.  The  thoroughness  and  minute  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge  was  marvellous  to  me.  He  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  nothing ;  and,  if  we  met  with  any  detail  or  unusual 
expression,  or  idiom  which  he  wished  to  illustrate,  he  would  in 
a  moment  turn  to  the  chapter  and  page  where  he  could  find 
his  illustration.  His  memory  seemed  to  retain  all  that  it  had 
once  acquired ;  every  reflection  that  had  been  thrown  upon  its 
surface  seemed  to  be  instantaneously  photographed  and  fixed 
there.  I  once  spoke  to  him,  in  a  despairing  tone,  of  the 
difficulty  I  found  in  remembering  dates,  and  retaining  correctly 
the  details  of  ancient  history.  He  listened  to  me  almost 
impatiently,  and,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  rebuked  me.  His 
rebuke  was  a  friendly  smiting  after  all,  administered  gently, 
but  earnestly ;  and  it  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  me. 
He  begged  me,  if  I  had  any  respect  for  myself,  not  to  repeat 
such  a  complaint ;  he  assured  me  that  he  always  understood  it 
to  mean  rather  a  confession  of  indolence  than  of  incapacity; 
and  that  the  power  of  remembering  such  details  as  dry 
historical  facts  and  dates  was  not  simply  a  natural  gift,  but 
that  it  was  to  be  acquired  by  attention,  and  careful  analysis 
and  arrangement  of  what  was  read.  I  had  no  doubt  that  he 
spoke  from  his  own  experience,  and  in  those  few  words  I  had 
revealed  to  me  the  history  of  his  own  studious  life  from  boy 
hood,  how  severely  he  had  trained  and  disciplined  his  mind, 
and  how  conscientiously  he  had  made  a  business  of  his  school 
and  college  work,  improving  his  great  natural  powers  of  mind 
and  memory  by  industry  and  unremitting  practice. 

After  I  left  Oxford  in  1833,  I  saw  less  of  Dr.  Hampden  for 
several  years.  I  visited  him  at  Oxford  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  always  found  him  the  same  kind  friend  and  pleasant  com 
panion.  It  was  a  stormy  period  that  followed,  a  time  of  great 
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trial  to  one  who  was  peculiarly  sensitive,  especially  when  an 
act  or  a  word  of  unkindness  was  done  or  spoken  by  one  who 
had  been  his  friend.  I  can  myself  bear  witness  to  the  ex 
quisite  pain  he  suffered  from  this  cause,  especially  from  the 
alienation  of  former  friends.  His  real  friendships  and  attach 
ments  were  few,  but  they  were  strong ;  and  to  him  the  loss  of 
a  friend,  and  of  a  friend's  esteem,  was  the  infliction  of  a  very 
deep  wound.  Both  at  and  after  his  appointment  to  the  Chair 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  and  when  he  was  nominated  to  the  see 
of  Hereford,  I  saw  him  frequently,  and  as  frequently  spoke  to 
him  about  what  was  being  done  at  Oxford  and  at  Hereford. 
He  always  entered  freely  on  the  subject,  and  expressed  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  me  without  reserve  ;  but  I  cannot 
recall  an  occasion  when  he  spoke  with  bitterness,  or,  in  the 
freedom  of  private  conversation,  returned  railing  for  railing. 
With  respect  to  his  former  friends  who  took  part  against  him, 
his  tone  was  kindly  while  it  was  sad  ;  he  spoke  of  them  with 
sorrow,  not  in  anger ;  with  pity,  and  even  with  affection. 

On  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  in  1848,  I 
became  his  chaplain  ;  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  my 
relations  with  him  were  different  and  much  closer,  and  I 
was  associated  with  him  in  some  of  his  most  important  duties. 

I  was  staying  with  him  at  the  house  of  our  common  friend, 
Mr.  Senior,  directly  after  his  nomination  to  the  see,  during 
the  interval  that  preceded  his  consecration.  During  the  whole 
of  that  long  and  trying  interval,  his  consecration  being  de 
layed  by  the  illness  and  death  of  Archbishop  Howley,  he  was 
constantly  vexed  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  his  opponents  at 
Oxford  and  at  Hereford,  but  to  judge  from  his  manner  and 
conversation,  no  one  of  his  family  and  friends  was  so  little 
moved  and  irritated  as  he  was.  It  was  only  now  and  then 
that  a  pained  and  anxious  look,  and  a  few  rapid  words,  be 
trayed  how  deeply  his  feelings  were  stirred. 

I  was  present  with  him  at  Bow  Church  when  his  confirma 
tion  as  bishop  was  opposed  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford.  The 
ceremony  took  place  on  a  week  day,  at  a  busy  hour,  when 
Cheapside  is  usually  most  densely  crowded.  On  this  occasion, 
as  we  approached  the  church,  the  stream  of  human  beings 
usually  in  motion  was  arrested,  Cheapside  was  in  a  state  of 
congestion,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  bishop's  carriage 
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reached  the  church.  It  was  evident  that  all  other  business 
was  suspended,  and  that  the  one  object  of  interest  to  the 
excited  crowd  was  the  new  bishop.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  popular  feeling  was  on  his  side.  Again  and  again,  as 
he  passed  to  and  from  the  church,  he  was  loudly  cheered,  not 
a  single  sound  of  dissent  or  disapproval  being  heard.  On 
entering  the  church,  the  scene  was  still  more  striking  and 
memorable.  The  whole  area  of  the  church  and  the  galleries 
were  crowded,  spectators  were  standing  on  the  seats  and  backs 
of  pews,  and  wherever  there  was  a  chance  of  seeing  and  hearing 
the  proceedings  over  the  heads  of  those  who  stood  nearest  to 
the  spot  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place.  The  scene 
and  the  proceedings  seemed  painfully  out  of  place  and  keeping 
with  the  sacred  building.  The  court,  with  its  judges  and 
counsel,  was  held  at  a  table  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  communion  rails.  The  counsel  for 
the  opposing  party  began  his  argument,  urging  the  infor 
mality  of  the  election,  and  stating  in  no  very  courteous  terms 
the  grounds  of  the  objection  to  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den  as  Bishop  of  Hereford.  There  were  the  usual  passages  of 
arms  between  the  counsel  for  the  two  sides,  the  usual  sharp 
remarks  and  replies,  and  once  or  twice  a  very  unbecoming 
laugh  was  heard  near  the  table,  which  grated  painfully  on  the 
ears  of  those  who  could  not  forget  that  it  was  a  church,  and 
not  a  law  court,  where  they  were  assembled.  The  proceedings 
were  soon  over,  for  the  judges,  after  hearing  the  arguments  of 
those  who  opposed  Dr.  Hampden's  confirmation,  declined  to 
hear  the  other  side,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  read  the  sentence 
of  confirmation.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
while  he  was  listening  to  the  strong  statements,  or  rather  mis- 
statements,  by  the  counsel  of  his  theological  opinions,  and  was 
obliged  to  hear  some  hard  words  applied  to  him  about  heresy 
and  infidelity,  his  face  betrayed  no  anger,  or  even  strong 
emotion.  When  at  length  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  we 
succeeded  in  forcing  our  way  through  the  vestry  and  the 
crowded  porch  into  the  street,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
could  not  be  restrained.  It  was  really  a  service  of  danger  for 
those  who  accompanied  the  bishop.  Everybody  pressed  forward 
to  see  and  congratulate  him ;  and  if  we  had  not  turned 
ourselves  into  his  body-guard,  and  almost  covered  him  as  he 
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passed  through,  the  crowd,  he  was  in  some  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  his  admirers.  When  we  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
Cheapside  rang  again  with  repeated  cheers,  which  followed  us 
until  we  were  fairly  out  of  sight.  Some  of  the  crowd  pursued 
the  carriage  for  some  distance  through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
to  see  and  congratulate  the  persecuted  bishop. 

The  popular  verdict  in  Dr.  Hampden's  favour  was  amply 
justified  by  his  after  life  and  teaching.  No  one  through  life 
less  courted  and  less  deserved  the  observation  and  attacks  of 
which  he  was  the  object.  In  no  instance  was  a  remark  of 
Bishop  Hinds,  which  occurred  in  his  sermon  preached  at  Lam 
beth,  at  Dr.  Hampden's  consecration,  better  exemplified,  that 
'  the  occasion  of  strife  is  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  it.' 

Soon  after  Bishop  Hampden's  consecration,  I  began  my 
duties  as  one  of  his  examining  chaplains,  and  continued  in 
that  relation  for  twenty  years,  until  his  death.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  at  his  request,  I  accompanied  him  on  his 
first  confirmation  tour  throughout  Herefordshire  and  South 
Shropshire.  It  was  his  first  introduction  to  his  new  duties, 
and  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese.  The  tour  occu 
pied  a  whole  month :  we  travelled  in  the  bishop's  carriage, 
not  many  miles  in  a  day,  from  village  to  village,  seldom 
sleeping  two  nights  in  the  same  place.  The  bishop  held  con 
firmations  every  day,  generally  twice  in  a  day  in  different 
churches,  and  once  or  twice  even  on  Sunday.  If  the  Sundavs 
were  not  so  occupied,  the  bishop  was  otherwise  engaged  to 
preach  for  various  public  objects.  The  Sunday  was  no  day  of 
rest  for  him.  The  month  was  a  period  of  incessant  work,  and 
there  must  have  been  no  little  strain  on  the  bishop's  powers  of 
mind  and  body.  It  was  a  new  world  to  him,  his  duties  were 
new,  everybody  whom  he  met  was  strange  to  him  ;  a  student's 
life,  it  might  have  been  thought,  had  not  prepared  him  for 
the  duties  of  an  office  which  required  great  bodily  exertion 
and  activity ;  and  some  might  have  prophesied  that  he  would 
have  found  it  irksome  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  diocese,  and 
to  be  brought  into  daily  contact  with  strangers. 

How  he  met  these  demands,  and  rose  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  new  position,  I  can  bear  witness.  The  work,  new  and 
fatiguing  as  it  was,  did  not  seem  to  be  a  labour  to  him.  The 
mere  physical  exertion  of  confirming,  on  an  average,  two 
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hundred  young  people  daily,  and  of  delivering  (as  he  was 
wont),  generally  twice  in  the  day,  both  an  extempore  and  a 
written  address  to  the  candidates,  must  have  been  no  little 
trial  of  strength.  But  day  after  day  the  work  was  done  with 
unflagging  interest  and  untiring  vigour ;  and  in  the  intervals 
between  morning  and  evening  service  there  were  daily  the 
same  incessant  business  calls  to  attend  to,  the  same  offers  of 
hospitality  to  accept,  new  acquaintances  to  make,  and  new 
questions  to  decide.  On  these  occasions  the  bishop  was  always 
ready  for  what  he  had  to  do,  giving  his  best  attention  to  the 
subjects  brought  before  him,  and  always  taking  his  full  share 
in  the  conversation  at  the  large  social  gatherings  that  wel 
comed  him  at  every  new  stopping-place. 

Of  course  I  often  heard  from  our  hosts  and  others  what  they 
thought  of  their  new  bishop.  Generally  there  was  as  much 
surprise  as  pleasure  expressed  to  find  that  fame  had  so  entirely 
misrepresented  him.  Many  confessed  to  me  that  their  pre 
possessions  had  all  been  against  the  bishop,  that  they  had 
been  misled  by  what  they  had  read  in  newspaper  articles  and 
pamphlets  ;  that  they  had  been  taught  by  common  report  to 
expect  in  the  Oxford  Professor  whom  Lord  Melbourne  was 
forcing  on  them,  a  man  who  deserved  at  least  some  of  the 
obloquy  and  opposition  of  which  he  had  been  the  occasion. 
But  they  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  looked  in  vain  for  the 
man  whom  their  imaginations  had  created.  They  could  not 
recognise  the  Oxford  heretic  in  the  modest  and  retiring  bishop 
whom  they  saw.  They  could  not  detect  the  false  philosophy 
of  which  he  was  accused  in  the  earnest  addresses  and  sermons 
they  heard,  which  were  as  scriptural  as  they  were  faithful 
reflections  of  the  teaching  of  the  reformed  Church  of  England. 
They  found  him,  to  their  astonishment,  as  loyal  a  churchman 
as  he  was  a  single-minded  Christian  pastor.  Not  a  few  ex 
pressed  themselves  as  feeling  sorrow  and  shame  that  they  had 
allowed  themselves  so  entirely  to  misjudge  him,  and  heartily 
thanked  God  that  it  had  pleased  Him  to  give  them  such  a 
bishop. 

This  confirmation  tour  was  not  only  a  good  breaking  in  for 
the  new  bishop,  and  a  good  opportunity  of  becoming  ac 
quainted  with  his  diocese ;  it  was  just  the  occasion  that  was 
wanted  for  disarming  opposition  and  dispelling  prejudices ; 
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and,  in  this  respect,  it  was  a  triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood — 
an  easy  victory  from  first  to  last. 

The  ordination  week,  as  it  recurred,  was  always  a  season  of 
some  labour  and  anxiety,  and  of  much  interest.  The  bishop, 
as  long  as  his  health  permitted,  never  left  the  work  and  respon 
sibility  of  the  examination  to  his  chaplains.  He  thought  it  a 
very  important  part  of  his  duty  to  satisfy  himself,  by  personal 
inquiry  and  examination,  that  the  candidates  whom  he  ordained 
were  'apt  and  meet,  as  well  for  their  learning  as  for  their 
godly  conversation,  to  exercise  their  ministry  duly.'  It  was 
his  practice,  on  each  occasion,  to  contribute  generally  one  or 
more  of  the  examination  papers ;  and  for  many  years  he  took 
a  principal  part  in  the  viva  voce,  always  reading  up  the  candi 
dates'  written  answers,  with  the  examiners'  report  of  each 
candidate's  papers,  and  adapting  his  examination  to  the  merits 
or  defects  of  each.  He  attached  great  importance  to  an  accu 
rate  study  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  would 
himself  take  his  turn  in  this  part  of  the  examination,  testing 
each  candidate's  scholarship  and  industry ;  and,  if  he  could 
detect  evidence  of  carelessness  or  inaccuracy,  always  earnestly 
recommending  a  daily  study  of  a  portion  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  in  Greek.  It  was  no  little  trouble  and  grief  to  him 
that  Latin  scholarship  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  a  qualification 
for  Holy  Orders ;  and  that  so  few  reached  his  standard  in  Latin 
composition.  He  also  wished  to  promote  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
and  for  some  years  he  continued  to  include  this  among  the 
other  subjects  of  examination.  It  caused  him  no  little  regret  to 
find  that  so  few  of  the  candidates  had  even  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  a  language  which  was  the  original  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Bible,  and  a  key  to  the  understanding  of 
the  rest. 

Many  of  the  candidates  who  have  been  ordained  at  Hereford 
during  the  twenty  years  of  Bishop  Hampden's  incumbency 
will  remember  his  kind  and  encouraging  tone  and  manDer 
when  he  questioned  them  in  the  passage  of  the  New  Testament 
which  they  had  read ;  and  the  considerate  way  in  which  he 
gave  them  every  opportunity  of  explaining  themselves,  and 
correcting  or  supplying  the  mistakes  or  defects  of  their  written 
answers.  He  used  to  say  that  a  nervous  candidate,  who  was 
anxious  and  hurried,  would  not  do  himself  justice  in  his 
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written  examination,  but  would  often  recover  himself  if  he 
were  helped  and  encouraged  in  his  viva  voce.  He  would 
always,  if  he  could,  give  a  doubtful  candidate  'another 
chance  ; '  and  in  several  instances  he  succeeded  thus  in  dis 
covering  veins  of  knowledge  in  a  candidate  which  we  had  not 
detected  in  the  written  examination. 

Of  course  there  were  occasions  when  it  was  the  examiners' 
duty  to  reject  a  candidate.  These,  as  long  as  they  were 
doubtful  cases,  were  always  carefully  considered  and  discussed 
in  the  evenings,  when  the  day's  work  was  done.  During  these 
discussions  I  have  always  observed  the  bishop's  great  anxiety 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  candidate,  as  well  as  to  do  his  duty, 
however  painful  it  might  be  to  him,  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
diocese  of  which  he  was  chief  pastor.  He  would  carefully 
weigh  the  candidate's  words,  and  would  make  every  legitimate 
allowance  for  hurry  and  excitement.  He  would  seek  to  dis 
tinguish  between  want  of  natural  ability  and  want  of  diligence 
and  care  ;  and  was  always  inclined  to  take  the  side  of  mercy, 
if  he  could,  in  deciding.  If  he  observed  proof  of  negligence 
and  careless  ignorance,  he  would  always  act  with  decision  and 
firmness,  and,  after  patiently  pointing  out  to  the  candidate 
what  he  thought  wrong  or  defective  in  his  examination,  he 
would  mitigate  the  pain  he  knew  he  was  inflicting  by  the  kind 
way  in  which  he  advised  and  directed  the  candidate  in  his 
studies  and  preparation  for  the  next  ordination. 

I  believe  that  the  Hereford  examinations  were  generally 
considered  difficult,  and  the  standard  there  a  high  one.  It 
was  the  bishop's  desire  not  to  let  the  standard  fall  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  more  candidates  for  ordination.  He 
would  never  consent  to  ordain  a  candidate  who  had  not  some 
scholarship  as  a  qualification.  In  the  case  of  candidates  who 
were  not  of  either  University,  he  generally  required  a  pre 
liminary  examination  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  author.  He 
used  often  to  quote  with  approval  the  canon  which  forbids  a 
bishop  to  ordain  any  one  '  except  he  be  able  to  yield  an  account 
of  his  faith  in  Latin,'  and  was  wont  to  say  that  it  would  be  an 
evil  day  for  the  Church  of  England  when  it  ceased  to  have  a 
learned  clergy  for  its  ministry. 

In  our  earlier  examinations,  the  questions,  though  arranged 
under  different  heads,  as  historical,  doctrinal,  liturgical,  &c., 
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were  not  what  are  technically  called  '  book  questions.'  The 
candidates  were  supplied  with  a  list  of  books  which  they  were 
recommended  to  read  ;  but  they  were  at  liberty  to  prepare 
themselves  for  examination  in  the  various  subjects  by  reading 
any  books  they  liked.  The  questions  set  were  such  as  might 
be  answered  by  those  who  had  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  were  not  intended  to  test  the  candidate's  accurate 
knowledge  of  any  particular  author.  Experience  taught  us 
that  this  was  not  the  best  course  to  follow ;  and  after  a  few 
trials,  at  the  bishop's  suggestion,  we  adopted  a  new  method,  to 
which  we  afterwards  adhered.  A  list  of  books,  with  variations 
from  time  to  time,  was  printed  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 
This  list  always  included  a  work  on  the  'Articles,'  either 
Burnet  or  Browne,  generally  Pearson  on  the  '  Creed,'  or 
Hooker's  '  Fifth  Book,'  sometimes  Butler's  '  Analogy,'  and  one 
or  other  of  such  works  as  Davison  on  '  Prophecy,'  Marsh  on 
the  '  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,'  Marsh's 
'Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,' 
Graves  on  the  'Pentateuch,'  Robertson's  'Church  History,' 
Blunt  on  the  '  Study  of  the  Early  Fathers,'  his  '  Scriptural 
Coincidences'  and  'Parish  Priest,'  and  always  a  portion  of  one 
or  other  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  Fathers,  Clement,  Chrysostom, 
Justin  Martyr,  &c.  The  Scripture  paper  was  made  of  chief 
importance,  and  for  this  the  candidates  were  required  to  be 
prepared  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  have  read  carefully  and  criti 
cally  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  understood 
that  the  examination  would  be  in  the  books  named  in  the  list, 
which  the  candidates  were  expected  to  read  with  that  view. 
After  some  years'  experience,  we  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  our  new  system.  The  answers  to  the 
questions  were  much  less  vague  than  they  had  previously 
been  ;  evidently  the  candidates  knew  something  of  their 
subjects  ;  they  had  had  in  their  studies  a  definite  object  before 
them,  and  were  able  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  one 
point,  instead  of  being  tempted  to  wander  over  a  large  field. 
The  result  was  what  we  had  expected.  The  answers  of  the 
candidates  were  more  accurate,  and  the  examiners  had  much 
less  difficulty  in  deciding  on  their  merits  ;  and,  what  was  of 
even  more  importance,  this  method  of  examination  had  obliged 
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the  candidates  to  acquire  a  much  truer  knowledge  of  their 
subjects  by  being  saved  from  the  old  desultory  habits  of  read 
ing  which  the  former  system  had  encouraged,  and  thus  a  good 
foundation  was,  we  hoped,  often  laid  for  the  student  to  build 
upon  in  after  life. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years  during 
which  I  was  associated  with  the  bishop  in  these  duties,  the 
impression  which  he  has  left  upon  my  mind  is  of  one  who 
took  more  than  common  interest  and  part  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  examination,  and  who  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
sift  carefully  all  the  evidence  he  could  obtain  of  the  fitness, 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  those  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
ordain.  Certainly,  the  examinations  were  not  a  form  only, 
but  a  very  real  and  anxious  inquiry  into  all  that  could  be 
learned  of  the  several  candidates.  I  recall  many  times  when 
I  was  surprised  at  the  bishop's  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
circumstances  and  details  of  the  candidates  personally,  and  of 
the  small  and  distant  village  cures  which  they  were  going 
to  serve. 

These  discussions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  several  cures,  very  often  led  on  to 
other  questions  and  discussions  of  more  general  interest.  On 
these  occasions  I  was  often  surprised  at  the  detailed  knowledge 
which  the  bishop  had  acquired  of  the  different  parishes  and 
clergymen  of  his  diocese.  He  appeared  to  know  what  was 
going  on  everywhere,  what  each  one  was  doing  or  not  doing  ; 
and  he  would  often  go  on,  discussing  subject  after  subject, 
clergyman  after  clergyman,  with  unflagging  interest  until  a 
late  hour  at  night,  showing  how  well  he  kept  himself  informed, 
and  how  much  he  made  it  his  duty  to  keep  the  oversight  of 
the  diocese  committed  to  his  charge. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  bishop  was  the  kind  and  con 
ciliatory  manner  of  his  intercourse  with  the  clergy,  and  all 
with  whom  he  had  business  relations.  Those  who  have  been 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  him  will  remember,  with 
respect  and  affection,  how  evidently  it  was  his  instinct,  in  dis 
charging  the  duties  of  his  holy  office,  to  be  as  kind  as  he  was 
just  in  his  judgments,  as  gentle  as  he  was  firm  in  his  ad 
ministration  of  his  diocese  ;  and  how  naturally  his  wishes  and 
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directions,  when  they  were  sought,  were  spoken  more  as 
counsels  and  suggestions  than  as  commands  ;  in  the  tone  of  a 
friend  or  a  father  rather  than  of  one  who  bore  rule. 

Another  point  ought  to  be  noticed,  in  duty  to  his  memory. 
The  prominence  given  to  the  late  bishop  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Tractarian  movement  has  led  many  who  did  not 
know  him  to  believe  that  he  was  a  churchman  of  a  very 
Low  or  very  Broad  type — one  who,  in  his  Church  principles, 
stood  in  direct  antagonism  to  those  who  were  the  leaders  of 
that  movement.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  Dr. 
Hampden  was  by  constitution,  and  by  conviction,  a  strong,  if 
not  a  High,  Churchman.  I  speak  this  advisedly,  and  after 
long  acquaintance  with  his  opinions  and  leanings  on  most 
points  of  theological  and  Church  interest.  His  opponents 
would  not  recognise  this,  although  his  sermons  and  lectures, 
while  he  occupied  the  Chair  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  ought  to 
have  convinced  them  of  it.  Strangers  at  Oxford,  who  had  known 
Dr.  Hampden  only  by  reputation,  and  had  formed  their  opinion 
of  him  from  what  his  opponents  said,  have  been  known  to 
express  their  astonishment  at  finding,  from  his  sermon  or 
lecture  that  they  had  just  heard,  how  entirely  their  pre 
possessions  had  deceived  them  as  to  the  true  character  of  his 
mind  and  opinions.  'Why,  I  thought  to  hear  a  heretic 
preach,  but  I  have  heard  the  sermon  of  a  learned  and  orthodox 
High  Churchman,'  was  once  the  language  of  one  who  was  well 
able  to  form  a  correct  and  unbiassed  judgment.  And  this  was 
my  conviction  after  twenty  years'  intimacy  with  the  late 
bishop.  He  was  as  loyal  and  sound  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  any  of  her  sons ;  as  orthodox  in  his  views  and 
teaching  on  the  doctrines  of  the  faith  as  it  is  held  by  our 
Keformed  Church,  and  expressed  in  her  articles  and  formularies, 
as  any  who  belong  to  the  ranks  of  her  ministering  clergy ;  as 
clear  and  as  sound  in  his  views  and  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
the  Church's  two  Sacraments,  nay,  much  more  so  than  many 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  attack  him. 

But  let  all  this  be  forgotten !  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy  and  misrepresentation,  where  opinions,  and  prin 
ciples,  and  motives,  as  well  as  actions,  are  known,  and  weighed, 
and  rightly  estimated.  The  friends  of  the  Church  of  England 
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have  too  much  to  think  about,  too  many  dangers  to  encounter 
soon,  to  make  it  wise  or  safe  to  revive  an  old  controversy,  or 
even  to  remember  a  strife  which  once  stirred  her  to  her 
foundations,  and  made  her  enemies  rejoice  in  expectation  of 
her  downfall. 

GEORGE  CLARK. 
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I. 

Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

St.  Mary  Hall:  March  9,  1836. 

My  Lord  Duke, — I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  appeal  to 
your  grace,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  on  the  matter  of 
the  present  proceedings  in  Oxford.  Your  grace  will  probably 
have  learned  that  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  hero 
respecting  my  appointment  to  the  Eegius  Professorship  of 
Divinity. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  expression  of  feelings  on  the  part  of 
individuals,  however  unjustifiable  I  may  consider  them.  What 
I  wish  to  call  your  grace's  attention  to  is,  the  circumstance  of 
the  University  having  taken  upon  itself  the  censorship  of 
theological  opinions,  without  any  authority,  as  I  conceive,  for 
so  doing  by  its  statutes  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  When  1 
say  it  has  taken  upon  itself  such  a  censorship,  I  mean  to  state 
that,  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  an  active  party 
here,  the  University  has  undertaken  to  frame  a  statute  in 
which,  under  cover  of  depriving  the  Kegius  Professor  of 
Divinity  of  certain  rights  and  powers  conferred  on  the  office 
by  existing  statutes,  censure  shall  be  passed  on  my  theological 
writings. 

Such  a  statute  is  now  under  contemplation  at  the  Board  of 
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Heads  of  Houses.  As  I  contend  that  this  proceeding  is 
altogether  unstatutable,  as  well  as  illegal — the  University 
being  a  lay  corporation,  and  having  no  power  of  inflicting 
ecclesiastical  censures — I  humbly  request  your  grace's  inter 
ference  ;  and  that  you  will  institute  inquiry  into  the  legal  and 
statutable  propriety  of  the  measure  in  question  before  it  be 
suffered  to  advance  further. 

There  is  the  greatest  endeavour  made  to  push  the  matter  to 
a  precipitate  decision.  It  was  determined  to-day  that  another 
meeting  of  the  board  is  to  be  held  on  Friday,  for  the  con 
sideration  of  the  statute. 

I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  giving 
this  information  to  your  grace,  and  earnestly  soliciting  your 
immediate  attention  to  the  subject. 

I  do  not  trouble  your  grace  on  this  occasion  with  any 
defence  on  my  part  against  the  charge  of  erroneous  views 
brought  against  me  by  certain  members  of  the  University, 
though  I  feel  that  I  am  innocent  on  that  ground. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  lord,  your  grace's  faithful, 
humble  servant, 

K.  D.  HAMPDEN. 


II. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Dr.  Ilampden. 

Strathfieldsaye  :  March  11,  1836. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving,  this  morning, 
your  letter  of  the  9th  instant. 

You  are  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  I, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  at  a  distance  from  Oxford, 
have  no  voice  at  that  board. 

I  refer  your  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  request  him 
to  lay  it  before  the  board  with  this  answer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble 

servant, 

WELLINGTON. 
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III. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Hampden  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

Christ  Church  :  December  9,  1847. 

My  Lord, — It  is  indeed  painful  to  an  honest  mind  to  have 
to  answer  a  charge  of  unfaithfulness  to  a  high  trust.  And 
what  else  is  the  charge  alleged  by  certain  parties,  who  are 
reviving  a  clamour  against  me,  and  agitating  the  clergy 
with  their  jealousies  and  alarms,  but  that  of  unfaithfulness  to 
my  engagements  to  the  Church  of  which  I  am  a  minister  ? 
If  a  person  holds  not  in  sincerity  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
to  whose  ministry  he  has  been  called — if  he  is  nominally  and 
professedly  in  the  Church,  but  in  heart  dissents  from,  or  is 
indifferent  about,  its  faith — what  is  this,  which  is  the  substance, 
as  far  as  appears  to  me,  of  what  has  been  advanced  against 
me,  but  an  imputation  of  the  grossest  dereliction  of  religious 
and  moral  duty  ? 

In  ordinary  circumstances  I  might  treat  such  an  attack 
with  silent  contempt.  But  there  are  occasions  which  demand 
a  sacrifice  of  feeling.  And  the  present  appears  to  be  such  an 
occasion,  when,  by  thus  publicly  addressing  your  lordship,  I 
shall  at  once  discharge  a  duty  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
and  to  yourself,  my  lord,  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and 
may  hope,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  simple  statement  of  the 
truth,  to  tranquillise  the  minds  of  humble  and  earnest  Chris 
tians  who  may  have  been  perplexed  by  the  impassioned 
appeals  made  to  them  against  me. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  painful  trial  to  have  to  encounter 
such  most  groundless,  but  most  unrelenting,  enmity.  After  a 
devoted  service  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  of  which  the  last  twelve  years  have  been 
divided  between  the  labours  of  the  Divinity  Chair  and  parochial 
ministrations,  I  might  well  be  excused  from  replying  to 
accusations  which  my  whole  life,  passed  under  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  All-Seeing  God  who  tries 
the  heart,  effectually  refutes — from  being  required  to  deny 
having  impugned  those  vital  truths  of  our  holy  faith  which  it 
has  been  my  constant  study  to  uphold  and  enforce. 
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Alas,  my  Lord,  how  commonly  in  the  jealousies  and  heart 
burnings  of  the  polemical  spirit  is  that  precept  of  the  Divine 
law,  '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour,' 
carelessly  violated  !  The  promotion  of  certain  views,  or  the 
depression  of  an  antagonist,  is  too  often  regarded  by  the 
corrupt  human  heart  as  a  warrant  for  any  excess  of  un- 
charitableness  and  even  for  untruth. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  circumstances  of  the  Church 
presented  a  temptation  to  this  offence,  it  is  the  present.  The 
Church  has  now  for  many  years  been  grievously  troubled  by  what 
is  familiarly  known  as  the  Tractarian  movement — an  organised 
agitation  for  the  purpose  of  secretly  revolutionising  the  Church 
of  this  country,  for  unprotestantising  it,  as  it  has  been  said  by 
some  of  the  party,  or  '  developing  the  Catholic  principle  latent 
in  it.'  With  what  effect  the  movement  has  been  working  is  but 
too  evident.  Not  only  have  numbers  been  seduced  from  the 
Church  of  their  fathers  to  the  corrupt  Church  of  Rome,  but 
among  such  many  even  of  the  clergy,  forgetting  their  ordina 
tion  vows,  and  their  sacred  obligation  to  the  Church  which 
carried  them  to  Christ  in  baptism,  have  led  the  way  in 
the  apostacy.  Nor  has  the  evil  been  stopped  by  these  open 
secessions.  Many  remain  among  us  deeply  infected  with  the 
same  principles  which  have  carried  others  openly  to  Rome. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  the  younger  clergy,  ready,  as  late 
events  have  shown,  to  respond  to  the  call  of  their  leaders,  and 
to  throw  the  weight  of  their  numbers  into  any  question  of 
high  interest  to  their  party.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  no 
one's  theological  or  pastoral  character  is  safe.  Any  one  who  is 
adverse  to  the  designs  of  the  party,  and  whom  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  attack,  cannot  expect  to  escape.  Nothing  is 
easier  in  such  times  of  excitement  than  to  collect  a  number 
of  signatures  of  persons  whose  names  are  already  registered 
with  their  leaders,  and  to  make  such  persons  (as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  zealous  and  active  men),  eager  to  prove  their 
chivalry  in  the  cause,  centres  of  agitation  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Nor  is  it  anything  strange  or  novel,  my  lord,  which  is  now 
happening.  From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  how  the  Apostles 
themselves,  following  their  Lord  in  His  persecutions,  were 
reviled  and  evil-entreated  by  their  brethren.  In  our  own 
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country,  the  learned  author  of  the  'Defence  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,'  Bishop  Bull,  had  to  complain  of  a  charge  of  Socinianism 
brought  against  him  by  a  brother  minister  of  the  Church. 
And  before  him,  even  the  excellent  Hooker  had  to  defend  his 
opinions  delivered  in  sermons  at  the  Temple  against  the 
exceptions  of  an  opponent  from  the  same  pulpit;  and  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  amidst  the  simplicity  and  blamelessness 
of  his  daily  conversation,  to  resist  a  scandalous  attack  on  his 
character  which  nearly  bowed  him  to  the  grave.  And  thus 
Archbishop  Tillotson  complains,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  of  the 
evil  tongues  of  his  days.  '  I  know  not,'  he  says,  '  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  but  so  it  is,  that  every  one  that  offers  to  give  a 
reasonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  establish  religion  upon 
rational  principles,  is  presently  branded  for  a  Socinian  .... 
But  if  this  be  Socinianism  for  a  man  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  Christian  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way, 
but  that  all  considerate,  inquisitive  men,  that  are  above  fancy 
and  enthusiasm,  must  be  either  Socinians  or  Atheists.' 

Let  me,  then,  I  would  say,  my  lord,  be  instructed  and 
encouraged  by  these  and  other  like  examples  to  submit  with 
patience  to  His  will,  who,  in  the  mystery  of  His  providence, 
has  appointed  for  good  that  I,  humble  servant  of  His  as  I  am, 
should  pass  through  this  ordeal  of  calumny.  What  is  most 
afflicting  in  it  is,  that  I  am  accused  of  detracting  from  His 
glory  and  the  infinite  merits  of  His  blessed  atonement.  He 
knows,  however,  that  I  have  not  done  so.  I  am  solaced  and 
strengthened  with  this  thought.  I  hope,  therefore,  calmly  to 
address  myself  to  the  objections  which  my  importunate  ad 
versaries,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  an  electioneering  contest, 
are  recklessly  throwing  out  against  me.  Let  me  endeavour  to 
silence  that  conflict  of  feelings  within  my  own  heart,  which  so 
unmerited  and  so  base  a  charge  naturally  excites. 

First,  then,  my  lord,  I  most  solemnly  deny  the  scandalous 
imputation.  As  an  honest  man,  I  say,  I  do  not,  and  never  did 
for  one  moment  of  my  life,  in  thought  or  word,  hold  or  main 
tain  any  other  doctrine  respecting  our  Lord's  most  holy  person 
and  His  blessed  work  of  Redemption  than  that  which  is 
plainly  set  forth  from  Scripture  in  the  Articles  and  formularies 
of  our  Church.  I  hold,  too,  and  have  ever  held  most  firmly, 
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the  full  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  stated  on  the  same 
authority  in  the  same  documents  of  the  Church. 

Nay,  I  go  on  to  say,  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  my 
sincerity,  that  I  have  on  every  occasion  exerted  myself  to 
defend  these  holy  truths,  which  I  believe  not  with  a  mere 
assent,  but  really  love  and  delight  in.  My  conviction  has 
been  that  no  sermon,  no  exposition  of  religious  doctrine,  or 
exhortation  to  religious  conduct,  could  have  any  unction  of 
spiritual  instruction,  any  living  power  to  teach  or  to  persuade, 
which  did  not  derive  its  strength  from  these  holy  and  lovely 
truths,  which  describe  to  us  God  the  Father  giving  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  His  co-equal  in  majesty  and  power,  '  to  the  end 
that  all  that  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life,'— God  the  Son  giving  Himself  in  love, 
taking  on  Him  our  nature,  and  born  into  the  world,  living  and 
dying  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation, — God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Third 
Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  sent  down  with  holy  comfort 
from  the  Saviour  to  instruct  and  guide  the  Church  through  all 
ages. 

These  great  revealed  verities — no  mere  opinions  collected  by 

speculative  reasoning,  but  the  manifest  indisputable  teaching 

of  Scripture,  without  which  Scripture  would  not  be  what  it  is 

—I  have,  then,  ever  taught  and  enforced  both  as  most  certain 

and  as  most  necessary  to  be  believed. 

It  is  not  my  teaching,  whatever  may  have  been  attempted 
to  be  shown  by  prejudiced  adversaries,  that  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  or  any  other  of  its  great  fundamental  truths,  such  as 
Original  Sin,  Justification  by  Faith,  preventing  and  assisting 
Grace,  the  efficacy  of  the  Two  Sacraments  instituted  by  our 
Lord,  are  nothing  more  than  theories  formed  by  the  human 
mind  on  the  text  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  I  have  ever  meant  this,  in  what  I  have  said  of 
the  force  of  theory,  in  my  'Bampton  Lectures'  or  elsewhere. 
It  is  one  thing  to  endeavour  to  unfold  the  theories  on  which 
a  particular  phraseology  employed  in  the  systematic  statement 
of  Divine  truths  has  been  framed  and  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  state  that  the  truths  themselves, 
which  that  phraseology  expresses,  are  mere  theories,  or  mere 
opinions,  or  probable  conclusions  having  no  positive  certainty 
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in  them.  This  latter  misconstruction  belongs  to  those  who 
have  taken  it  up.  It  is  not  mine.  It  has  no  warrant  in 
anything  that  I  have  said  in  theological  discussion.  My 
'Bampton  Lectures,'  indeed,  were  not  written  for  popular 
reading,  but  for  such  as  should  come  to  the  study  of  the 
subject  with  some  previous  knowledge  both  of  theological 
questions  and  of  ancient  philosophy.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  they  should  be  open  to  misrepresentation  to  ordinary 
readers.  I  should  be  much  concerned  if,  from  any  unskil- 
fulness  in  the  use  of  words,  I  should  have  given  rise  to  mis 
apprehension.  I  would  not  assert,  however,  that  I  have 
always  succeeded  in  conveying  my  thoughts  exactly.  But  I 
am  not,  at  any  rate,  to  be  blamed  for  some  mistakes,  or  rather 
perversions  of  my  meaning.  For  this  I  know,  that  arguments 
which  I  have  advanced  in  support  of  the  truth  have,  in  many 
instances,  by  an  artful  selection  of  detached  words,  been  repre 
sented  as  upholding  the  very  errors  which  they  refuted. 

But  whatever  has  been  done  by  hostile  and  uncandid  ex 
positors  in  the  way  of  perverting  or  obscuring  my  meaning,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  many  honest  and  intel 
ligent  minds  have  apprehended  my  true  intent,  and  appre 
ciated  my  labours.  Thus,  for  instance,  this  or  that  person 
would  not  or  could  not  see  that  it  is  a  strong  argument  for 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  even 
heretics  (as  I  have  urged)  have  in  some  sense  professed  it, 
however  imperfectly  and  injuriously,  thus  acknowledging  the 
truth  amidst  their  vain  attempts  to  corrupt  and  destroy  it, 
unconsciously  bearing  testimony  to  its  existence  in  disputing 
it ;  and  the  truth  itself  showing  its  vital  strength  in  surviving 
their  attacks. 

Many  such  instances  of  cruel  misrepresentation  I  could 
allege.  But  I  will  not  weary  your  lordship's  patience.  Let 
me,  however,  be  suffered  to  say  what  I  would  fain  have 
remembered  only  in  thanksgiving  to  Him  whose  grace  enables 
us  to  think  or  do  anything  good.  I  know  that  I  have  reason 
to  bless  God  that  in  one  instance  at  least  I  have  not  laboured 
in  vain ;  but  that  a  person,  now  a  pious  and  distinguished 
minister  of  Christ,  was  confirmed  and  fixed  by  what  I  have 
advanced  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinitarian  controversies,  in 
the  true  faith  of  that  holy  mystery.  And  does  not  this  one 
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fact  more  than  outweigh  the  assertions  of  a  thousand  anony 
mous  writers  in  newspapers,  copying  one  another,  and  repeat 
ing  the  original  false  statement  of  the  first  mistaken  or 
misrepresenting  commentators  ? 

Most  sincerely,  then,  and  most  firmly,  do  I  believe  that 
there  is  but  one  Catholic  faith — one  invariable  standard  of 
orthodox  truth;  and  that  all  departures  from  this,  conse 
quently,  are  errors  of  doctrine,  and  corruptions  of  the  faith, 
and  not  that  '  form  of  sound  words '  which  God  has  set  forth 
to  us  in  His  revelation. 

I  challenge  my  impugners  to  disprove  this  assertion  of  my 
belief :  not  by  sophistical  constructions,  not  by  garbled  quota 
tions,  such  as  the  public  has  been  too  familiar  with  from  their 
hands;  not  by  mere  verbal  inferences,  not  by  the  false 
colouring  of  their  own  minds,  or  by  the  shadows  cast  from 
their  own  theories;  but  from  plain  and  direct  assertions, 
qualified  and  explained,  as  all  assertions  must  be,  by  the 
context  and  other  passages,  and  the  general  tenour  of  my 
writings.  They  have  hitherto  kept  certain  portions  of  my 
publications  as  much  as  possible  out  of  view.  They  have 
continued  repeating  certain  sentences,  or  half-sentences,  as  if 
these  were  so  many  oracular  dicta  of  mine,  striking  ever  on 
the  same  note  which  they  once  found  to  awaken  a  chord  in  the 
minds  of  the  uninformed  or  the  prejudiced,  skilfully,  indeed, 
as  tacticians,  but  most  dishonestly  as  men.  Let  them,  then, 
abandon  these  mere  party-polemics.  Let  them  fairly  show,  if 
they  can,  where  I  have  expressed  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
truth  or  of  the  importance  of  the  great  Christian  doctrines 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  faith.  I  may  appeal  to  any 
of  my  sermons,  preached  or  published  (I  include  in  this 
reference  a  volume  of  '  Parochial  Sermons '  published  by  me  in 
1828  and  since  reprinted),  and  to  every  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  me,  whether  public  or  private,  as  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity. 

But,  my  lord,  whilst  I  fully  believe  that  there  is  but  one 
Catholic  faith,  I  am  not  required  by  this  persuasion  to  treat 
disrespectfully,  or  uncharitably,  all  that  differ  from  us,  or 
that  conscientiously  declare  that  they,  for  their  part,  cannot 
learn  that  faith  from  the  Bible.  I  would  do  nothing  to  en 
courage  dissent  from  the  Church.  It  grieves  me  wherever  I 
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gee  it.  But  at  the  same  time  I  am  for  a  full  toleration,  if 
dissent  be  only  open  and  avowed ;  a  toleration,  that  is,  ex 
tending  not  only  to  the  grant  of  civil  privileges  to  dissenters, 
but  to  the  equitable  and  kind  consideration  of  their  statements 
and  arguments,  as  well  as  of  their  feelings.  I  would  try  to 
win  them  over — I  would  not  exasperate  them.  I  would  not 
presume  to  surrender  (rod's  truth,  which  is  not  mine  to  give 
away,  or  to  call  error  and  falsehood  by  the  sacred  name  of 
truth.  But  as  for  candid  and  indulgent  consideration  for  the 
persons  of  those  who  are  in  error,  this  is  in  every  man's 
power,  and  is  every  Christian  man's  bounden  duty  to  give. 
This,  then,  I  would  not  withhold  even  from  those  who  have 
departed  the  farthest  from  the  true  faith. 

If,  accordingly,  on  any  occasion  I  have  ventured  to  call 
Unitarians  Christians,  surely  this  must  be  understood  in  the 
wide  charitable  sense  of  the  term — not  in  that  strict  sense  in 
which  it  belongs  to  a  believer  in  the  Divinity  and  the  blessed 
atonement  of  our  Lord,  but  in  a  sense  not  unlike  that  in 
which  it  is  used  in  our  Liturgy,  when  we  pray  for  '  all  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,'  that  they  '  may  be  led 
into  the  way  of  truth,'  &c.  What  I  may  have  said  then  in 
charity  of  the  persons  or  of  the  modes  of  reasoning  of  mis 
believers,  cannot  in  any  fairness  be  understood  as  indulgence 
to  their  tenets.  I  repeat,  I  not  only  regard  the  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  Salvation  of  man  through  Faith  only  in  Him, 
with  the  truths  arising  out  of  and  closely  connected  with 
these  great  doctrines,  as  most  certain,  but  further,  as  vitally 
important  to  be  believed,  in  order  to  a  saving  faith,  and  a 
right  practical  religion.  So  intimate,  indeed,  I  conceive  is 
the  connection  between  a  sound  theology  and  a  right  religious 
conduct,  that  they  alone  can  properly  be  said  to  have  a  right 
religion  who  have  a  sound  theology.  Still,  the  two  terms 
theology  and  religion  admit  of  being  separately  denned, 
according  to  the  proper  notion  of  each.  For  so  St.  James 
speaks  of  '  pure  religion,  and  undefiled  before  Grod ; '  pointing 
out  the  practical  moral  duties,  the  charity  and  purity  of  life, 
wherein  it  consists.  Surely  no  one  can  justly  suppose  from 
this,  that  St.  James  dispenses  with  a  sound  theology,  as  the 
basis  of  that  religion  which  he  describes.  Nor  ought  I  to 
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have  been  construed  as  divorcing  a  sound  theology  and  a  right 
religion. 

I  have  insisted,  indeed,  my  lord,  constantly  on  the  supre 
macy  of  Scripture  as  our  rule  of  faith.  And  what  consistent 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  does  not  ?  But  this  very 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  has  been  taken  up 
invidiously  by  some,  as  if  I  rejected  altogether  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  undervalued  its  importance  as  a  visible 
institution  of  Christ's  religion.  This,  however,  cannot  by  any 
means  be  justly  said  of  me.  I  have  ever  taught  that  a 
deferential  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  laid 
down  and  explained  in  the  formularies  of  our  Church,  was 
most  incumbent  on  Christians ;  though  certainly  not  that  high 
and  transcendent  respect  which  is  due  to  the  Inspired  Word 
alone.  But  the  fact  is  that  many  of  those  who  are  now 
objecting  to  me  will  be  satisfied  with  no  view  on  this  subject 
which  is  not  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  Kome — ascribing  to 
the  Church,  not  only  an  authority  of  order,  such  as  is  claimed 
in  our  Articles,  but  an  absolute  authority  for  propounding 
matters  of  faith,  and  requiring  its  decisions  to  be  received 
with  unquestioning  submission  by  its  members.  The  Church, 
in  their  view,  is  not  simply  '  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy 
Writ,'  but  the  depository  of  revealed  truth,  the  authoritative 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  without  which  Scripture  is  conceived 
by  them  to  speak  an  uncertain  sense. 

But  what  is  this  but  to  suppose  that  the  Church  is  endued 
with  an  infallible  authority  ?  For,  unless  it  can  pronounce 
infallibly,  how  can  the  Christian  be  required  to  receive  its 
decisions  as  Divine  truths  obligatory  on  his  faith  ? 

This  notion,  however,  of  Church  authority  will  be  found  to 
be  the  root  of  the  objections  of  this  class  of  theologians  to 
the  teaching  of  all  who  require  that  all  doctrines  should  be 
drawn  from  Scripture.  With  them,  the  reference  to  Scripture 
is  an  '  heretical  principle  : '  because  it  holds  up  the  authority 
of  Scripture  over  that  of  the  Church  in  all  questions  of 
doctrine.  Hence  their  animosity  against  all  who  thus  esta 
blish  the  articles  of  faith,  and  their  unchecked  boldness  in 
repeating  charges  of  heresy  against  any  confession  of  faith, 
however  sound  in  itself,  which  claims  to  be  simply  scriptural 
in  its  authority.  A  person  in  their  view  is  no  believer  who 
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does  not  hold  their  '  Church  principles' — that  is,  who  does  not 
build  his  faith  on  the  Church  in  their  sense. 

But,  my  lord,  I  must  notice,  before  I  conclude,  the  hollow 
pretence  of  those  who  are  resting  their  objections  to  me  on 
the  statute  of  the  University,  passed  in  1836. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  those  who  are  urging 
this  point  were  the  most  active  instruments  themselves  in 
carrying  that  illegal  measure.  Men  are  naturally  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  their  wrong.  More  is  the  honour  due  to  those 
excellent  persons  who  have  not  wished  that  day  of  excitement 
to  be  remembered  against  me,  but  would  now  gladly  erase  the 
record  of  it.  But  it  is  distressing  to  see  that  there  are  others 
who  would  fall  back  on  their  own  wrong,  and  would  take  a 
false  advantage  from  it,  to  justify  themselves  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  public. 

That  statute,  however,  I  would  observe,  has  been  virtually 
repealed  by  two  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  University ; 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  New  Theological  Statute  of  1842, 
which  placed  me,  as  Regius  Professor,  at  the  head  of  a  newly 
constituted  Board  of  Theological  Examiners  ;  and  then,  in  the 
same  year,  by  the  just  act  of  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
University,  with  whom  rests  the  initiative  of  every  measure, 
the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  and  Proctors,  who  unanimously 
proposed  a  form  of  statute  for  rescinding  it.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  chief  responsible  body  of  the  University  is  concerned,  I 
am  relieved  of  the  burden  of  that  statute ;  though  the  Trac- 
tarian  party  succeeded,  with  a  very  reduced  majority,  however, 
in  throwing  out  the  measure  in  Convocation. 

And  is  not  the  history  of  that  statute  perfectly  understood  ? 
How  can  any  venture  to  put  it  forward  now,  when  by  such  an 
act  they  are  implicating  themselves  with  the  theology  and  the 
spirit  of  its  chief  promoters?  Every  one  knows  that  the 
editors  of  the  'Tracts,'  and  others  following  in  their  wake, 
were  the  great  instruments  in  the  work  of  calumny  on  which  it 
was  founded.  A  pamphlet  full  of  gross  misrepresentations  of 
my  writings,  the  production  of  Mr.  Newman,  was  circulated 
through  the  country.  And  the  calumnies  thus  spread  abroad 
concurred  with  the  great  political  excitement  of  the  times  in 
obtaining  a  majority  against  me  ;  not,  however,  even  then, 
until  after  a  repulse  on  the  first  assault  by  the  firm  and 
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spirited  intervention  of  the  Proctors.  How  then  can  any  wish 
to  sympathise  or  identify  themselves  with  the  chief  actors  of 
that  day  ?  Where  is  Mr.  Newman  now,  let  me  ask,  the  prin 
cipal  mover  then  ?  What  are  the  rest  doing — his  old  associates 
whom  he  has  left — but  training  others  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
their  great  leader,  reluctant  as  they  may  be  to  follow  him 
throughout. 

With  what  real  truth,  therefore,  can  it  be  said  that,  as 
certain  persons  seem  to  take  an  unenviable  pleasure  in  repeat 
ing,  I  am  under  '  the  censure  of  the  University  '  ?  I  am  not, 
my  lord,  in  truth.  In  fact,  the  statute  referred  to  no  opinions 
or  doctrines  whatever,  but  only  to  the  manner  of  treating 
theological  subjects.  When  indeed  a  censure  of  the  University 
is  passed,  certain  propositions  are  selected  from  the  author's 
writings,  and  the  decree  of  Convocation  condemns  those  par 
ticular  propositions.  This  was  done  recently  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Ward,  the  author  of  the  '  Ideal  of  the  Christian  Church.' 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  in  my  case ;  nothing  specific 
was  ever  alleged  against  me. 

Certainly,  whatever  may  have  been  the  first  design  of  the 
statute  referred  to,  it  has  had  no  effect.  It  has  been  practically 
a  dead  letter.  I  have  continued  to  preach  and  lecture  in  the 
University,  without  any  diminution  of  attendance  or  respect 
on  account  of  it.  No  Divinity  Professor  before  me,  I  believe, 
has  been  better  attended,  or  received  more  marks  of  confidence 
from  his  hearers. 

Then,  my  lord,  if  further  witnesses  are  needed  to  my 
character  as  a  Christian  minister,  let  the  thousands  who  have 
heard  my  sermons  and  my  lectures  speak  for  me.  Again,  let 
any  of  my  parishioners,  who  have  known  my  manner  of  life  and 
conversation  now  for  twelve  years  past,  and  my  whole  ministry 
among  them,  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  and  from  house  to 
house,  be  called  to  give  their  evidence.  But  let  not  the 
public  be  deluded  into  a  rash  and  false  judgment  by  anony 
mous  slanderers  in  newspapers.  Nor  let  an  undue  weight  be 
attributed  to  meetings  convened  by  circulars  sent  through  the 
country,  under  the  instigation  of  a  few  individuals  who  are, 
for  the  most  part,  well-known  adversaries,  not  only  of  me,  but 
of  all  that  is  Protestant  in  our  Church. 

I  trust,  my  lord,  I  have  not  exceeded  that  reserve  which 
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becomes  me  in  addressing  your  lordship.  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  wonder  at  my  feeling  strongly  on  an  occasion  of  such 
solemn  interest  to  me. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  with  every  sentiment  of 
respect,  your  lordship's  greatly  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

R.  D.  HAMPDEN. 

IV. 

Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Dean  of  Hereford. 

Woburn  Abbey,  December  25,  1847. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the 
22nd  instant,  in  which  you  intimate  to  me  your  intention  of 
violating  the  law. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  RUSSELL. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford. 


V. 

Reply  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  an  Address  from  the  Clergy 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bedford. 

Woburn  Abbey,  December  30,  1847. 

Reverend  Sirs, — I  have  received  with  great  satisfaction  the 
expression  of  your  opinions  on  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Hampden 
to  the  episcopal  bench. 

I  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  'have  no  share  in  those  feelings 
of  alarm  attributed  to  the  clergy  through  the  activity  of  a 
portion  of  them,'  on  the  subject  of  that  appointment. 

Two  grounds  have  been  taken  to  justify  the  alarm,  and 
account  for  the  activity  of  which  you  speak.  The  one  is  the 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  passed  by  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1836;  the  other,  the  suspicion  of 
unsoundness  in  the  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  first  ground,  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Norwich,  and  many  other  eminent  persons,  have  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  placing  reliance  on  a  party-vote  of  Con 
vocation,  passed  in  a  period  of  party  excitement,  without  due 
examination,  and  void  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Mr.  Wood- 
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gate  has  gone  further ;  he  has  said,  speaking  of  a  similar 
vote :  '  The  proper  appeal  is  not  to  the  passions  of  a  mixed 
multitude  like  Convocations,  where,  besides  having  no  lawful 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,  there  is  no  exposition  of  the  law, 
no  reference  to  precedent,  no  hearing  of  evidence,  and 
where  the  same  persons  are  at  once  prosecutors,  judges, 
and  jurymen.'  But  let  us  grant  that  the  Convocation  was 
justified  in  its  distrust,  let  us  concede  that  the  University 
properly  decreed  that  Dr.  Hampden  should  be  deprived  of 
certain  functions  belonging  to  his  office,  *  because  in  his 
writings  he  had  so  treated  theological  subjects  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  University  had  no  confidence  in  him.'  Have 
we  had  no  experience  since  1836  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
Dr.  Hampden  may  have  used  expressions,  obscure  or  careless, 
which  might  induce  the  University  to  distrust  his  teaching 
of  theology,  but  that  the  evidence  of  eleven  years  of  sound 
teaching  and  blameless  conduct,  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  may 
have  removed  the  just  causes  of  suspicion  ?  Such  I  should 
imagine  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  University 
itself;  for,  in  1842,  they  placed  Dr.  Hampden  in  the  chair  of 
a  Board  of  Theological  Examiners.  Such,  I  should  imagine,  to 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  great  majority  of  our  bishops.  For 
they  have  required  from  the  Oxford  candidates  for  orders 
certificates  that  they  have  received  instruction  in  theology 
from  Dr.  Hampden.  They  were  clearly  under  no  obligation  to 
do  so.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  a  few  other  prelates  have 
declined  to  receive  Dr.  Hampden's  certificates,  and  have 
proceeded  to  ordain  upon  other  testimony  more  satisfactory  to 
them.  So  that,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six,  our  bishops 
must  have  freely,  voluntarily,  and  deliberately  required  the 
proof  of  attendance  on  Dr.  Hampden's  instructions  in  Divinity 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  ordination. 

Can  there  be  stronger  proofs  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
Dr.  Hampden — first,  by  the  resident  heads  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops  ? 
How  few  men  have  been  elevated  to  the  episcopal  bench  with  a 
greater  weight  of  authority  in  their  favour !  The  head  of  a 
Theological  Board  of  Examiners — the  teacher  of  candidates 
for  the  priesthood ;  can  those  who  recognised  and  confided  in 
him  in  these  characters  have  believed  that  he  held,  himself, 
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unsound  opinions  in  theology?  He  who  was  to  examine 
others — he  whose  training  of  young  men  was  to  qualify  them 
to  receive  the  solemn  rite  of  ordination.  Surely  this  were  to 
malign  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  great  body  of  our 
prelates  I 

But  further:  I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  fact,  that 
some  time  before  I  recommended  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Queen, 
I  communicated  my  intention  to  our  venerable  Primate,  and 
received  from  him  no  discouragement.  It  is  true  that  the 
Archbishop  did  not  appear  to  think  Dr.  Hampden  well  qualified 
for  the  diocese  of  Manchester  ;  neither,  on  reflection,  did  I 
think  proper  to  recommend  him  to  the  Crown  for  that  see,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  population  and  Dr.  Hampden's 
studious  career.  But  no  one  who  has  that  veneration  which  I 
entertain  for  the  candour,  piety,  attachment  to  Church  and 
State,  and  friendly  kindness  of  our  Primate,  will  believe  the 
calumny  that  he  thought  the  appointment  might  not  happen 
during  his  natural  or  my  official  life,  and  therefore  concealed 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  reckless  insult  and 
injury  to  the  Church. 

I  feel  no  doubt  that  the  Archbishop,  whatever  objections  he 
might  have  felt  to  Dr.  Hampden  in  1836,  had  become  recon 
ciled  to  his  promotion  by  the  orthodox  and  Christian  character 
of  his  subsequent  writings. 

It  was,  therefore,  on  due  consideration  of  the  proceedings  of 
1836,  and  of  subsequent  years  of  Dr.  Hampden's  labours  at 
Oxford — of  the  many  instances  in  which  his  predecessors  had 
been  raised  to  the  bench — of  the  policy  of  giving  rewards  to 
learning — and  lastly,  to  the  zeal  for  our  Protestant  Reforma 
tion  displayed  by  Dr.  Hampden,  that  I  named  him  to  the 
Queen  as  the  successor  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  ground  of  objection.  After  I  had 
taken  the  Queen's  pleasure,  and  Her  Majesty  had  graciously 
approved  of  the  appointment,  I  received  privately  from  the 
Archbishop,  and  publicly  from  thirteen  of  the  bishops,  a  warn 
ing  that  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Hampden  would  be  disapproved 
by  the  majority  of  the  clergy. 

Had  this  objection  been  founded  on  any  just  accusation 
against  the  life  and  morals  of  Dr.  Hampden,  it  was  not  too 
late  to  confess  my  error  and  withdraw  my  recommendation ; 

T  2 
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but,  founded  as  it  was  upon  a  charge  of  teaching  unsound 
doctrine,  it  behoved  me  not  to  desert  a  clergyman  whom  the 
Queen  had  been  pleased  to  nominate  for  a  bishopric,  without 
some  authority  or  substantial  proof. 

No  such  authority  appeared.  The  conduct  of  the  arch 
bishops  and  bishops  gave  a  strong  presumption  the  other  way. 
No  such  proof  was  given  ;  you  say  very  justly :  '  None  such 
have  we  found ;  no  proof  or  evidence  of  any  strange  doctrine, 
contrary  to  God's  Word,  as  held  or  avowed  by  Dr.  Hampden.' 

On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  testimony  of  the  baseless  nature 
of  the  charges  against  Dr.  Hampden  is  to  be  found  in  the 
*  extracts '  made  by  his  enemies  from  his  writings :  '  such 
extracts  (as  you  say  truly),  by  their  garbled  form  in  some 
instances,  by  false  connections  in  others,  quite  reversing  the 
true  meaning  of  the  passages.'  The  gross  dishonesty  of  these 
quotations  has  been  fully  shown  in  an  admirable  letter  by 
Archdeacon  Hare.  He  observes  very  justly  that,  by  leaving 
out  the  first  words  of  one  passage  and  the  last  words  of 
another,  we  might  extract  from  Scripture  the  dogma — '  There 
is  no  God,'  and  the  precept — '  Go  and  sin.' 

The  learned  and  pious  author  of  this  letter  did  not  originally, 
indeed  does  not  now,  approve  of  the  appointment.  But,  I 
think,  having  proved  so  clearly  the  unfair  means  taken  to  ruin 
the  reputation  of  Dr.  Hampden,  he  must  in  candour  allow 
that,  if  such  means  are  to  deprive  a  clergyman  of  those  dis 
tinctions  which  our  Church  boasts  of  maintaining  as  the 
rewards  of  learning,  a  fatal  blow  is  struck  at  all  profound 
inquiry,  at  all  enlightened  pursuit  of  truth,  at  all  clerical 
independence. 

Let  us  not  mistake  our  position.  The  Church  is  not  in  that 
easy  security  of  the  last  century  which  gave  birth  to  so  much 
negligence,  to  so  much  abuse  of  wealth,  to  such  a  perilous 
apathy.  The  Church  of  Rome  on  the  one  side,  with  abundant 
knowledge,  with  an  imposing  authority,  seduces  many  to  her 
communion.  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  by  many 
avoided  as  a  dangerous  snare  ;  the  duty  of  private  judgment 
is  thrown  off  by  many  more  as  too  heavy  a  burden.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Protestant  Dissenter  assails  the  Church 
Establishment,  as  an  engine  for  fettering  the  conscience  and 
taxing  the  property  of  the  subject.  Novelties  have  their 
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charm ;    the    High   Churchman   and   the   Independent   speak 
alike,  with  complacency,  of  the  separating  Church  and  State. 

I  know  no  better  security  against  such  a  danger  than  an 
able  and  learned  episcopal  bench,  a  zealous  and  (rod-fearing* 
parochial  clergy.  Thus  may  the  Reformation  be  defended, 
thus  may  the  Establishment  be  maintained :  otherwise  neither 
Parliament  nor  Prsemunire  can  beat  off  the  assailants  of  our 
Church  Constitution. 

But,  it  is  said,  I  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  use  in  crying  peace  where  there  is  no  peace.  The 
appointment  of  Dr.  Tillotson  to  the  Primacy  provoked  a 
party  whose  relentless  fury  pursued  him  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  They  denounced  him  as  a  Socinian  and  an  Atheist. 
Yet  our  great  Deliverer  never  made  a  wiser  or  more  judicious 
appointment.  In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  the  learned  Dr. 
Lloyd,  once  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  pursued 
with  bitter  invective  when,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
he  gave  expression  to  the  loftiest  feelings  of  Christian  charity. 
You  have  spoken  with  praise  of  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Hampden, 
and  your  testimony  in  this  respect  is  peculiarly  valuable.  You 
consider  his  appointment  as  '  a  circumstance  favourable  to  the 
health  of  the  Church.'  It  is  in  that  view  that,  unconnected 
with,  and  personally  unknown  to,  Dr.  Hampden,  I  have  recom 
mended  him  to  the  favour  of  my  Sovereign.  I  earnestly  and 
devoutly  hope  that  your  anticipations  and  mine  may,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  be  amply  fulfilled. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

J.  RUSSELL. 

To  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Crespin,  Vicar  of  Rcnholt,  &c.,  &c. 

VI. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich's  (Dr.  Stan-ley')  Reasons  for  not 
joining  in  the  Protest  of  the  Bishops.* 

Palace,  Norwich:  December  1,  1847. 

My  dear  Lord, — On  maturely  considering  the  memorial 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  against  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford — not  on  the  ground  of 

*  The  Protest  referred  to  will  be  found  at  p.  1-13. 
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any  general  unfitness  for  the  office,  or  on  any  specific  charge 
of  heterodoxy,  but  because  the  '  University  of  Oxford  has 
affirmed  by  a  solemn  decree  its  want  of  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  his  doctrines' — I  feel  I  cannot  conscientiously 
sign  it,  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

1.  Because   I   conceive   that   by   such   proceeding   we   are 
giving  to  a  University  censure  an  authority  which  in  no  way 
belongs  to  it,  and  which  many  of  its  most  devoted  friends 
have  disclaimed.     And  further,  that  I  can  attach  little  weight 
to  a  decision  emanating  from  Oxford  on  that  occasion,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  movement  against  Dr.  Hampden  originated 
with  a  party  suspected  (how  justly,  subsequent  events  fully 
proved)  of  entertaining  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  Church 
of  Kome ;   that   the    opinions,   moreover,  of  many  of   those 
members   of    Convocation  who    opposed   Dr.    Hampden    were 
manifested  with  a  bitterness  of  party  spirit  little  creditable  to 
them  as  members  of  a  Christian  community  and  a  calm  de 
liberative  assembly ;  and  that  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that    the   majority   was  obtained   by   votes    given   by   many 
individuals  who  came  up  expressly  for  the  purpose,  though  it 
was  notorious  that  they  had  never  read  the  works  which  they 
professed  to  condemn. 

2.  That  even  if  the  censure  of  1836  were  deserving  atten 
tion,  it  was  virtually  repealed  by  a  statute  in  the  early  part  of 
1842,  which  expressly  appointed  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  office  of 
Examiner  in   the   new  Theological  Examination,  and  which 
was,  by  several  influential  members  of  the  University,  under 
stood  to  cancel  the  previous  censure  ;  and  that  in  the  summer 
of  1842  an  attempt  was  actually  made  to  repeal  the  censure 
of  1836,  which  very  nearly  succeeded,  supported  as  it  was  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  University— 
amongst  others,    I   believe,  by  no    less   than   fifteen    out   of 
seventeen  of  the  Heads  of  colleges — and  that  it  was  opposed 
by  a  large  portion  of  those  well  known  for  their  Tractarian 
tendencies. 

3.  Because   I  believe  Dr.  Hampden  to  have  been  very  un 
fairly  treated,  judged  as  he  was  by  extracts  separated  from 
their  context,  and  many  of  them  obscurely  worded,  on  points  in 
volving  deep  metaphysical  reasoning,  requiring  unprejudiced 
and  dispassionate  investigations  to  decide  upon. 
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4.  Because  I  consider  that  on  other  occasions,  more  especially 
in  his  Inaugural  Lecture,  he  has  shown  clearly  and  unequivo 
cally,  and  beyond  all  controversy,  that  his  sentiments  on  those 
particular  topics  on  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  unsound 
were  in  accordance  with  the  formularies  of  our  Church  and 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Such  are  the  reasons  for  inducing  me  to  withhold  my  sig 
nature  to  the  memorial  proposed  to  be  presented  by  my  right 
reverend  brethren,  expressive  of  their  disapprobation  of  Dr. 
Hampden's  appointment  to  the  vacant  See  of  Hereford. 

I  have  only  to  add — though,  indeed,  I  consider  it  scarcely 
necessary — that  did  I  suspect  Dr.  Hampden  in  the  slightest 
degree  of  holding  opinions  impugning  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  or  the  Atonement,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a 
single  moment  in  requesting  that  my  name  might  be  affixed 
to  the  memorial,  with  my  fullest  concurrence  and  approba 
tion  of  its  object. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

E.  NORWICH. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of . 
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1  Thomas  Aquinas,'  an  Article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Second  edition.  London  :  T.  Fellowes,  1856. 

Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Christ  Church  Cathe 
dral,  1836  to  1847.  London :  B.  Fellowes,  1848. 

'  The  House  of  God,'  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  re-Opening  of  Hereford 
Cathedral. 

The  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy.     Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black,  1862. 

Charge  delivered  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the  Diocese,  August  1850. 
Second  edition.  London  :  B.  Fellowes,  1850. 

Charge  delivered  at  the  Second  Visitation,  in  May  and  June  1853.  London  : 
B.  Fellowes,  1854. 

Charge  delivered  at  the  Third  Visitation,  in  August  1856.  London  :  T. 
Fellowes,  1856. 

Charge  delivered  at  the  Fourth  Visitation,  in  August  1859.  Hereford  : 
Joseph  Head,  1859. 
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Notes  of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lec 
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delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  A.D.  1870. 
By  Professor  TVXDALL.     Crown   Svo.  Is., 
sewed,  or  Is.  Gd.  cloth. 

Professor   Tyndall's   Essays   on 

the  Use  and  Limit  of  the  Imagination  in 
Science.  Being  the  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions,  of  a  Discourse  on  the  Scientific 
Use  of  the  Imagination.  8vo.  3s. 

Light:  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  FORBES  WIXSLOW,  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(Hon.)  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A    Treatise    on    Electricity,    in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  DE  LA  RIVE, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans 
lated  by  C.  V.  WALKER,  F.R.S.  0  vols. 
Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s. 

The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  By  W.  R.  GROVE,  Q.C.  V.P.R.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  Augmented  by  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
The  Discourse,  separately,  price  2s.  Gd. 

The  Beginning :  its  When  and  its 

How.  By  MUXGO  PONTOX,  F.R.S.E.  Post 
8vo.  with  very  numerous  Illustrations. 

Manual  Of  Geology.  ByS.  HAUGHTOX,    i 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  and  Prof,    j 
of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.     Second 
Edition,  with  GO  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

ZOOLOGY.      Translated   from    the    Second    ' 
Dutch   Edition   by  the   Rev.    W.   CLARK, 
M.D.  F.R.S.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  21  Plates  of    ! 
Figures,  GOs. 

Professor   Owen's    Lectures    on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  "  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

The   Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
RICHARD  OWEN,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With 
1,472  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  8vo.  £3  13s.  Gd. 

The   Origin  of  Civilisation  and 

the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man  ;    Mental 
and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.     By  Sir    ' 
Jonx  LUBBOCK,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.    Second    I 
Edition,  revised,  with  25  Woodcuts.     8vo 
price  16s. 

The    Primitive    Inhabitants    of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  Bv  SVKX 
NILSSOX.  .  8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 


Homes  without  Hands :  a  Descrip 
tion  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s. 

Bible  Animals;  being  a  Description  of 
Every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  Bv 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s. 

The   Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.     By  Dr.  G.  HART  WIG. 

8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 
The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.     By 

the  same  Author.     Third  Edition,  enlarged. 

8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 
The  Tropical  World.   By  the  same  Author. 

With  8  Chromoxylographs  and  172  Wood 
cuts.     8vo.  21s. 
The  Polar  World :  a  Popular  Description  of 

Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 

Regions  of  the  Globe.    By  the  same  Author. 

With  8  Chromoxylographs,  3  Maps,  and  85 

Woodcuts.     8vo.  21s. 

A    Familiar    History   of    Birds. 

By  E.  STANLEY,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  IYp.  with  Woodcuts,  3s.  Gd. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the-  Natural 
History  of  Insects.  Crown  Svo.  ~>s. 

Maunder 's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  COBBOLD, 
M.D.  Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  Gs. 

The    Elements    of    Botany    for 

Families  nnd  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re 
vised  by  THOMAS  MOOKE,  F.L.S.  Fcp. 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2s.  Gd. 
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Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King 
dom  ;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glos 
sary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  LINDLEV,  F.R.S.  and  T.  MOOKE,  F.L.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp. 
1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.  Two  PAKTS,  fcp.  Svo.  12.*. 

The  British  Flora;  comprising  the 

Phaenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER,  K.II.  and 
G.  A.  WALKER-AKNOTT,  LL.D.  12mo. 
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The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide.    By 

THOMAS  RIVKKS.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  4s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip 
tion,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.  Svo.  42s. 
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rary  Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
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Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By 
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PART  II.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  21*. 

PART  III.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  24s. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  De 
scriptive  and  Theoretical.  By  WILLIAM 
ODLING,  M.B.  F.R.S.  PART  I.  8vo.  9s. 
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A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry, 
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W.  ODLING,  M.B.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  with 
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Outlines  of  Chemistry;  or,  Brief 
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Lectures  on  the  Chemical  Changes  of 
Carbon,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  the  same  Author. 
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Chemical  Notes  for  the  Lecture 

Room.  By  THOMAS  WOOD,  F.C.S.  2  vols. 
crown  Svo.  I.  on  Heat,  &c.  price  3s.  Gd. 
II.  on  the  Metals,  price  5s. 

A  Treatise  on  Medical  Elec 
tricity,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  and  its 
Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neu 
ralgia,  and  other  Diseases.  By  JULIUS 
ALTHAUS,  M.D.  &c.  Second  Edition,  re 
vised  and  partly  re-written  ;  with  Plate  and 
G2  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  15s. 

The   Diagnosis,   Pathology,    and 

Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women  ;  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  GRAILY 
HEWITT,  M.D.  &c.  President  of  the  Obste 
trical  Society  of  London.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged;  with  116  Woodcuts.  8vo.  24s. 


Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In 
fancy  and  Childhood.  By  CHARLES  WEST, 
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On   the   Surgical   Treatment  of 
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Authors.  Edited  by  T.  HOLMES,  M.A.  &c. 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to 
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Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Sir  THOMAS  WAT 
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Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  JAMES  PAGET,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  re  edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W.  TURNER,  M.B.  8vo.  with  131 
Woodcuts,  21s. 

Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Surgery  and  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgical 
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France  as  Suited  to  Invalids  ;  with  Notices 
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W.  MARCET,  M.D.  F.E.S.  Crown  Svo. 
with  5  Lithographs,  6s. 

The  House  I  Live  in ;  or,  Popular 

Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Human  Body.  Edited  by  T.  G.  GIRTIN. 
New  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  IGmo. 
price  2s.  Gd 


Outlines    of    Physiology,    Human 

and  Comparative.  By  JOHN  MARSHALL, 
F.E.C.S.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University 
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versity  College  Hospital.  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 
with  122  Woodcuts,  32s. 

Physiological  Anatomy  and  Phy 
siology  of  Man.  By  the  late  E.  B.  TODD, 
M.D.  F.E.S.  and  W.  BOWMAN,  F.E.S.  of 

King's  College.  With  numerous  Illustra 
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Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  larger  work, 
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A   Manual   of    Materia    Medica 

and  Therapeutics,  abridged  from  Dr. 
PEREIRA'S  Elements  by  F.  J.  FARRE,  M.D. 
assisted  by  E.  BENTLEY,  M.E.C.S.  and  by 
E.  WARINGTON,  F.E.S.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
90  Woodcuts,  21s. 

Thomson's    Conspectus    of    the 

British  Pharmacopoeia.  Twenty-fifth  Edi 
tion,  corrected  by  E.  LLOYD  BIRKETT,  M.D. 
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Essays  on  Physiological  Subjects. 

By  GILBERT  W.  CHILD,  M.A.  F.L.S.  F.C.S. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Wood 
cuts,  7s.  Gd. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


In  Fairyland  ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.  By  EICHARD  DOYLE.  With  a 
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Plates,  containing  Thirty-six  Designs 
printed  in  Colours.  Folio,  31s.  i'd. 

Life     of     John     Gibson,     R.A. 

Sculptor.  Edited  by  Lady  EASTLAKE. 
Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Materials  for   a  History  of  Oil 

Painting.  By  Sir  CHARLES  LOCKE  EAST- 
LAKE,  sometime  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy.  2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 

Albert     Durer,     his    Life    and 

Works  ;  including  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  WILLIAM 
B.  SCOTT.  With  Six  Etchings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations.  Svo.  IGs. 
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tory  and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna 
mental  Arts.  By.  W.  B.  SCOTT.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  with  50  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  8s.  Gd. 


The  Lord's    Prayer   Illustrated 

by  F.  E.  PICKERSGILL,  E.A.  and  HENRY 
ALFORD,  D.D.  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Imp. 
4to.  21s. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England: 

the  Hymns  Translated  by  Miss  C.  WINK- 
WORTH  ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
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Fcp.  4to.  12s.  Gd. 

Six  Lectures  on  Harmony.  De 
livered  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  G.  A.  MACFARREN.  8vo.  10s. Gd. 

Lyra  G-ermanica,  the  Christian  Year. 
Translated  by  CATHERINE  WINKWORTH; 
with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by 
J.  LEIGHTON,  F.S.A.  Quarto,  21s. 

Lyra  Germanica.  the  Christian  Life. 
Translated  by  CATHERINE  WINKWOHTH  ; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 
J.  LEIGHTON,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists. 
Quarto,  21s. 
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The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  Masters, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to. 
63s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5s.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
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PIGOT.  25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  JOHN  LEIGHTOX, 
F.S.A.  Quarto,  42s. " 

Cats'  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em 
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Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,  illustrated  with  24  Silhouettes  or 
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Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Edition, 
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The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  His 
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Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
price  42s. 
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Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi 
tecture,  with  above  1,600  Woodcuts.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and  considerable 
Additions,  by  WYATT  PAPWORTII.  8vo. 
52s.  Gd. 

A  Manual  of  Architecture  :  being 

a  Concise  History  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture, 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  ;  with 
their  Chief  Variations  and  a  Glossary  of 
Technical  Terms.  By  THOMAS  MITCHELL. 
With  150  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Italian  Sculptors :  Leing  a  History  of 

Sculpture  in  Northern,  Southern,  and  East 
ern  Italy.  By  C.  C.  PERKINS.  WTith  30 
Etchings  and  13  Wood  Engravings.  Im 
perial  8vo.  42s. 

Tuscan    Sculptors,  their    Lives, 

Works,  and  Times.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  45  Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from 
Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  2 
vols.  imperial  8vo.  63s. 

Hints   on    Household   Taste    in 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  other  Details. 
By  CIIARLKS  L.  EASTLAKE,  Architect. 
Second  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  18s. 

The  Engineer's  Handbook ;  ex 
plaining  the  principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery.  By  C.  S.  LOWNDES.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me 
chanical,  and  Ornamental.  By  W.  HENRY 
NORTHCOTT.  With  about  240  Illustrations 
on  Steel  and  Wood.  8vo.  18s. 


Principles  of  Mechanism,  designed 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities, 
and  for  Engineering  Students  generally. 
By  R.  WILLIS,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Ac.  Jacksonian 
Professor  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged  ;  with  374  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  18*. 

Handbook  of  Practical  Tele 
graphy,  published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Electric 
and  International  Telegraph  Company,  and 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Telegraphs 
for  India.  By  R.  S.  CULLEY.  Third  Edi 
tion.  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu 
factures,  and  Mines.  Sixth  Edition,  re 
written  and  greatly  enlarged  by  ROBERT 
HUNT,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Con 
tributors.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols. 
medium  8vo.  £4  14s.  Gd. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  Sir  Wr.  FAIRBAIRN,  Bart.  With  18 
Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  FIRST,  SECOND,  and 
THIRD  SERIES,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes.  By  the  same 
Author.  Four tli  Edition,  with  0  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.  8vo.  IGs. 

Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Series  of 
Experimental  Researches.  By  W.  FAIR- 
BAIRN,  Bart.  F.R.S.  With  4  Plates  and 
130  Woodcuts,  8vo.'18s. 
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Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineer 
ing,  Historical.  Theoretical,  and  Practical.    ; 
By  E.   CRESY,  C.E.      With  above  3,000    | 
Woodcuts.    8ro.  42s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri 
culture.  By  J.  BOURNE,  C.E.  New  Edition ; 
with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts. 
4to.  42s. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul 
ture.  By  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E.  New  Edi 
tion,  with  89  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6s. 

Recent  Improvements  in  the 
Steam-Engine.  By  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 
being  a  SUPPLEMENT  to  his  '  Catechism  of 
the  Steam-Engine.'  New  Edition,  in 
cluding  many  New  Examples,  with  124 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 

Bourne's   Examples  of  Modern 

Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines  of  the  most 
Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping, 
for  Driving   Machinery,    fur  Locomotion, 
and  for  Agriculture,   minutely  and  prac 
tically  described.     In  course  of  publication, 
to  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  price    i 
2s.  Gd.  each,   forming  One  Volume,   with    ! 
about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro 
peller,  Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War. 
By  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E.  Third  Edition,  j 
with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  Quarto, 
63s. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E.  forming  a  KEY  to 
the  Author's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
With  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  9s. 

A  History  of  the  Machine- 
Wrought  Hosiery  and  Lace  Manufactures. 
By  WILLIAM  FELKIN,  F.L.S.  F.S.S.  With  j 

several  Illustrations.     Roval  8vo.  21s. 


Mitchell's  Manual   of  Practical 

Assaying.  Third  Edition  for  the  most  part 
re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries 
incorporated.  By  W.  CROOKES,  F.R.S. 
With  188  Woodcuts.  8vo.  28s. 

Reimann's  Handbook  of  Aniline 

and  its  Derivatives;  a  Treatise  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours. 
Revised  and  edited  by  WILLIAM  CROOKES, 
F.R.S.  8vo.  with  o  Woodcuts.  10s.  G(/. 

On   the   Manufacture    of    Beot- 

Root  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.R.S.  With  11  Wood 
cuts.  8vo.  S.s.  Gd. 

Practical  Traatis3  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of 
Professor  KEHL'S  3Ietallurgy  by  W. 
CUOOKES,  F.R.S.  £i\  and  E.  ROHRIG, 
Ph.D.  M.E.  3  vols.  Svo.  with  620  Wood 
cuts,  price  £4  19s. 

The  Art  of  Perfumery  ;  the  History 
and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr. 
PIESSE,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with  53 
Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic, 
for  Juveniles  during  the  Holidays.  By  the 
same  Author.  With  38  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6s. 

London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri 
culture:  comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im 
provement,  and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  : 
comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  21.?. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Rents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  aiul 
Lady-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  MORTON.  Svo.  10*-.  Gd. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  HAROLD  \ 
BROWNE,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Eighth  | 
Edition.  Svo.  IGs. 

Examination-Questions  on  Bishop 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  GORLE,  M.A.  Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

The    Life    and    Epistles   of    St. 

Paul.    By   the   Rev.  W.  J.    CONYBEAUK, 
M.A.  and  the  Very   Rev.  J.    S.  HOWSON,    ' 
D.D.  Dean  of  Chester. 


LIBRARY  EDITION,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &c.  2  vols.  4to.  4Ks-. 

INTERMEDIATE  EDITION,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
square  crown  Svo.  ols.  Gd. 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  revised  and  con 
densed,  with  4G  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1 
vol.  crown  Svo.  9s. 
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The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  JAMES 
SMITH,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  Charts,  10*.  Gd. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  ALEXANDER 
KEITH,  D.D.  37th  Edition,*  with  numerous 
Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12s.  6</.;  also  the 
39th  Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5  Plates,  6s. 

The  History  and  Destiny  of  the  World 
and  of  the  Church,  according  to  Scripture. 
By  the  same  Author.  Square  8vo.  with  40 
Illustrations,  10s. 

The  History  and   Literature  of 

the  Israelites,  according  to  the  Old  Testa 
ment  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  DE 
ROTHSCHILD  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD. 
With  2  Maps.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  price  12s.  Gd. 

VOL.    I.   The  Historical  Books,  7s.  6d. 

VOL.  II.  The  Prophetic  and  Poetical  Writings, 
price  5s. 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel  to  the 

Death  of  Moses.  Translated  from  the  Ger 
man.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Ap 
pendix,  by  RUSSELL  MARTINKAU,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

History  of  the  Karaite  Jews.    By 

WILLIAM  HARRIS  RULE,  D.D.  Post  8vo. 
price  7s.  Gd. 

The    Life    of    Margaret     Mary 

Ilallahan,  better  known  in  the  reli 
gious  world  by  the  name  of  Mother  Mar 
garet.  By  her  RELIGIOUS  CHILDREN. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  10s. 

The  See  of  Home  in  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  the  Rev.  OSWALD  J.  REICHEL, 
B.C.L.  and  M.A.  8vo.  18s. 

The   Evidence   for   the   Papacy 

as  derived  from  the  Iloh'  Scriptures  and 
from  Primitive  Antiquity.  By  the  Hon. 
COLIN  LINDSAY.  8vo.  12*.  Gd. 

The  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth; 

being  the  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and 
continued,  of  '  Rome  and  its  Ruler.'  By 
J.  F.  MAGUIRE,  M.P.  Post  8vo.  Portrait, 
price  12s.  Gd. 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early 

Jesuits.  By  STEWART  ROSE.  New  Edition, 
in  the  press. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Critical,  Excgetical, 
and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  DAVIDSON, 
D.D.  LL.D.  2  vols*  8vo.  30s. 


A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com 
mentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
ELLICOTT,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  8vo. 

Qalatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6d. 
Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8*.  6d. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  Qd. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon, 

Third  Edition,  10s.  Gd. 
Thessalonians,  Third  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Greek  Testament;  with  Notes, 

Grammatical  and  Exegetical.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  WEBSTER,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
WILKINSON,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  £2  4s. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Cri 
tical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Twelfth  Edition  ;  with  4  Maps 
and  22  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4  vols. 
8vo.  42s. 

Compendious  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
JOHN  AYRE,  M.A.  With  Maps,  &c.  Post 
8vo.  Gs. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know 
ledge  ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip 
ture.  By  Rev.  J.  AYRE,  M.A.  With 
Maps,  15  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  6s. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J.  E.  PRES- 
COTT,  M.A.  VOL.  I.  Matthew  and  Mark ; 
VOL.  II.  Luke  and  John.  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
9s.  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book   of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Natal.  Crown  8vo.  price  Gs. 

The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  (Forti 
tude,  Justice,  Prudence,  Temperance)  in 
relation  to  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of 
Catholics  :  Six  Sermons  for  the  Day.  With 
Preface,  Appendices,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
ORBY  SHIPLEY,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  with 
Frontispiece,  7s.  Gd. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 

By  T.  W.  ALLIES.  PARTS  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  12s.  each. 

Four  Discourses  of  Chrysostom, 

chiefly  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus.  Translated  by  F.  ALLEN,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 
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Christendom's  Divisions ;  a  Philo 
sophical  Sketch  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By 
EDMUND  S.  FFOULKES.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Christendom's  Divisions,  PART  II. 

Greeks  and  Latins.  By  the  same  Author. 
Post  8vo.  los. 

The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ 

and  the  Key  of  Knowledge ;  or,  History  of 
the  Apocrypha.  By  ERNEST  DE  BUXSEN. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  Keys  of  St.  Peter ;  or,  the  House  of 
Rechab,  connected  with  the  History  of 
Symbolism  and  Idolatry.  By  the  same 
Author.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body.  By  GEO.  MOORE,  M.D.  M.R.C.P.L. 
&c.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

Tho  Types  Of  Genesis  briefly  con 
sidered  as  Revealing  the  Development  of 
Human  Nature.  By  ANDREW  JUKES. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Second  Death  and  the  Restitution 
of  All  Things,  with  some  Preliminary  Re 
marks  on  the  Nature  and  Inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  BY  ELIZABETH 
M.  SEWELL,  Author  of  '  Amy  Herbert.' 
New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  the 
same  Author.  Fcp.  5s. 

Self-examination  before  Confirmation. 
By  the  same  Author.  32mo.  Is.  Gd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for  Young 
Persons.  By  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

Headings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 

Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.  By  the  same.  Fcp.  4s. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  com 
piled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  JEREMY 
TAYLOR.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 
the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
JEREMY  TAYLOR.  By  the  same.  32mo.  3s. 

Principles  of  Education  drawn  from 
Nature  and  Revelation,  and  Applied  to 
Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes. 
By  the  same  Author.  2  vols.  fop.  12s.  Gd. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's   Entire 

Works :  with  Life  by  BISHOP  HEBER. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
EDEN.  10  vols.  £5  5s. 

England  and  Christendom.     By 

ARCHBISHOP  MAAXIXG,  D.D.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

The  "Wife's   Manual ;    or,  Prayers, 

Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several  Occasions 
of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  CAL- 
VERT,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church : 

being  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Hymn- 
Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections ; 
with  Notes  on  their  Psalms  and  Hjinns. 
By  JOSIAH  MILLER,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

4  Spiritual  Songs '  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  MON.SELL,  LL.D.  Yicar  of  Eghaiii 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.  Fcp.  price  4s.  Gd. 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition,  revised.  Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

His  Presence  not  his  Memory,  1835. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  his  Sox. 
Sixth  Edition.  IGmo.  Is. 

Lyra  Germanica,  translated  from  the 

German  by  Miss  C.  WINKWORTH.  FIRST 
SERIES,  the  Christian  Year,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church  ; 
SECOND  SERIES,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3s.  Gd.  each  SERIES. 

Lyra    Eucharistica  ;    Hymns   and 

Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Ancient 
and  Modern  :  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  ORBY  SHIPLEY,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

Shipley's  Lyra   Messianica.    Fcp.  5s. 
Shipley's  Lyra  Mystica.    Fcp.  5s. 

Endeavours  after  the   Christian 

Life :  Discourses.  By  JAMES  MARTIN  EAU. 
Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Post  8vo. 
7s.  G d. 

Invocation  of  Saints  and  Angels  ; 

for  the  use  of  Members  of  the  English  Church. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  ORBY  SHIPLEY,  M.A. 
24mo.  3s.  Gd. 
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Travels,   Voyages^ 


The  Playground  of  Europe.     By 

LESLIE    STKPIIKX,   late   President  of    the 
Alpine  Club.     Post  8vo.  with  Frontispiece. 
[ Just  ready. 

Westward  by  Rail :  the  New  Route 

to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  RAE.  Post  8vo. 
•with  Map,  price  10s.  Gd. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

and  Bashan,  including  Visits  to  Ararat  and 
Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
By  DOUGLAS  W.  FIJESHFIELI>.  Square 
crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  £c.,  18$. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.    By 

JOSIAH  GILBERT,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the    ; 
'Dolomite  Mountains.'      With   Map.   Fac 
simile,  and  40  Illustrations.  Imp.8vo.31s.  Gd.    | 

Zigzagging  amongst  Dolomites ; 

with   more   than   300  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.     By  the  Author  of «  How  we  Spent    j 
the  Summer.'     O'-:long  -Ho.  price  15s. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.    Excur 
sions   through   Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and   Friuli.       By  J.  GILBERT    and   G.  C.    j 
CHUIK'HILL,    F.R.G.S.       With    numerous    j 
Illustrations.     Squaro  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Pilgrimages  in  the  Pyrenees  and 

Landes.  By  DENYS  SMVNE  LAAVLOR.  ! 
Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  ; 
price  1.3s. 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en   Zigzag   in    Switzerland   and    • 
Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  ALPINE    I 
CLUB.    Third  Edition,  re-drawn.    In  oblong 
4 to.  with  about  300  Illustrations,  15s. 

Pictures  in  Tyrol  and  Elsewhere. 
From  a  Family  Sketch-Book.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  4to.  with 
many  Illustrations,  21s. 

Beaten  Tracks ;  or,  IVn  and  Pencil 

Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  4-2  Plates  of  Sketches.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
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pleted.  2  vols.  Svo.  price  28s. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris 

totle.  Newly  translated  into  English.  By 
R.  WILLIAMS,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lec 
turer  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Svo.  12s. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  WHATELY,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Elements  Of  Logic.  By  R.  WHATELY, 
D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New 
Edition.  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  Crown 
Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

English.  Synonymes.  ByE.  JANE"\VIIATELY. 
Edited  by  Archbishop  WHATELY.  5th 
Edition.  Fcp.  3s. 

An    Outline    of   the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought  :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
THOMSON,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 
Thousand.  Crown  Svo.  os.  Gd. 


The  Election  of  Representatives, 

Parliamentary  aud  Municipal;  a  Treatise. 
By  THOMAS  HARE,Barrister-at-Law.  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.  Crown  Svo.  Gs. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

MACAULAY,  corrected  by  Himself.  People's 
Edition,  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

Lord    Macaulay's    Speeches    on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and  1832. 
IGmo.  price  ONK  SHILLING. 

Walker's  Pronouncing  Diction 
ary  of  the  English  Language.  Thoroughly 
revised  Editions,  by  B.  II.  SMART.  Svo. 
12s.  IGmo.  Gs. 

A    Dictionary    of    the    English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  LATHAM,  M.A.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
JOHNSON,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  II.  J.  TODD, 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  ROGET, 
M.D.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Debater  ;  a  Series  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlinesof  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion.  By  F.  ROWTON.  Fcp.  6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan 
guage,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.  &c.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  30s. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W . 

FARRAR,  M.A.  F.R.S.  late  Fellow  ofTrin. 
Coll.  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 

A  Book  about  Words.     By  a.  F. 

GRAHAM.    Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  WARTER, 
B.D.  Square  crown  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen 
tary  on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  KALISCH,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis,  Svo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12*-.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15*. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 
Vol  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15s.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises. 
By  the  same.  Part  I.  Outlines  with  Exer 
cises,  Svo.  12s.  Gd.  KEY,  5s.  Part  II.  Ex 
ceptional  Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  Gd. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  AND  CO. 


Manual   of   English    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

J.  T.  WHITE,  D.D.  of  Corpus  Christi  Col 
lege,  and  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2 
vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42s. 

White's  College  Latin-English  Diction 
ary  (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  from  the 
Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  University 
Students.  Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s. 

White's  Junior  Student's  Complete 
Latin-English  and  English -Latin  Dictionary. 
Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058, 
price  12s. 

Separately  /  ENGLISH-LATIN,  5».  6 A 
^LATIN-ENGLISH,  7s.  Gd. 

An  English- Greek  Lexicon,  con 
taining  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  YONGE,  B.A. 
New  Edition.  4to.  21s. 


Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lexicon,  En 
glish  and  Greek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).  Square  12mo.  8s.  Gd. 


The  Mastery  of  Languages;  or, 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically.  By  THOMAS  PRENDERGAST, 
late  of  the  Civil  Sen-ice  at  Madras.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  Gs. 


A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Com 
piled  by  II.  G.  LIDDELL,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  SCOTT,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  4to. 
price  36s. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English, 

abridged  for  Schools  from  LIDDELL  and 
SCOTT'S  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Twelfth 
Edition.  Square  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

A   Practical    Dictionary  of   the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  Pro 
fessor  LEON  CONTANSEAU,  many  years 
French  Examiner  for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c.  Xew  Edition,  carefully 
revised.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary, 

French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Author.  New 
Edition.  18mo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

A  Sanskrit-English   Dictionary. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  letters  ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies 
and  comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chiofly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  BENFEY.  8vo.  52s.  Gd. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  German-English,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
BLACKLEY,  M.A.  and  Dr.  CARL  MARTIN 
FRIEDLANDER.  Post  8vo.  7*.  Gd. 

Staff  College  Essays.  By  Lieutenant 
EVELYN  BARING,  Royal  Artillery.  8vo. 
with  Two  Maps,  8s.  Gd. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


The  Essays  and  Contributions  of 

A.  K.  H.  B.  Author  of  'The  Recreations  of 
a  Country  Parson.'    Uniform  Editions : — 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
FIRST  and  SECOND  SERIES,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Country.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays  Consola- 
tory,iEsthetical,  Moral,  Social,  and  Domestic. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country 
Parson.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson.  FIRST  and  SECOND  SERIES,  crown 
8vo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 


Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
selected  from  Essays  contributed  to  Fraser's 
Magazine.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Sunday    Afternoons     at     the     Parish 

Church    of    a    Scottish    University   City. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 
Lessons    of     Middle     Age,    with    some 

Account    of     various     Cities    and     Men. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  Spoken  from  a 
City  Pulpit.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Changed      Aspects      of      Unchanged 

Truths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Present-Day  Thoughts;  Memorials  of 
St.  Andrews  Sundays.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LOXGMANS  AND  CO. 


Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

Lord   Macaulay's   MisceUaneous 

Writings: — 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  1  vol.  crovra  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis 
cellaneous  Works;  including  his  Contribu 
tions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.  Gs. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bev. 
SYDNEY  SMITH  :  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

The   Silver   Store.     Collected   from 

Mediaeval  Christian  and  Jewish  Mines.  By 
the  Eev.  S.  BARING-GOULD,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Traces  of  History  in  the  Names 

of  Places  ;  with  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots 
out  of  which  Names  of  Places  in  England 
and  Wales  are  formed.  By  FLAVELL 
EDMUNDS.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  By  HENRY  ROGERS. 
Twelfth  Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 

Author.     Third  Edition.     Fcp.  3s.  6t/. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence 
of  R.  E.  II.  Greyson.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Families  of  Speech,  Four  Lectures 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  FARRAU, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  Post  8vo.  with  2  Maps,  5s.  Gd. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology.  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  MAX  MULLER,  M.A.  &c.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3  vols. 
8vo.  £2. 

Word  Gossip;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Words  and  thtir  Peculiarities. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  BLACKLEY,  M.A.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5s. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi 
losophy,  on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MORELL,  M.A.  LL.D.  8vo.  12s. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  containing  the 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By 
the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


The    Secret   of   Hegel:   being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  JAMES  HUTCHISON  STIR 
LING.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton ;  being  the  Philo 
sophy  of  Perception  :  an  Analysis.  By  the 
same  Author.  8vo.  5s. 

The    Senses   and  the    Intellect. 

By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  15s. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  by  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

On  the  Study  of  Character,  including 
an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.  By  the  same 
Author.  8vo.  9s. 

Mental   and   Moral    Science :    a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Strong  and  Free ;   or.  First   Steps 

towards  Social  Science.  By  the  Author  of 
'  My  Life  and  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ? ' 
8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  CHARLES  BRAY. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and 
Affections.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  3*.  Gt7. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Corre 
lates.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  5s. 

Time   and   Space;    a   Metaphysical 

Essay.  By  SHADWORTII  II.  HODGSON. 
(This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Speculative  Philosophy.)  Svo.  price  IGs. 

The  Theory  of  Practice  ;  an  Ethical  In 
quiry.  By  the  same  Author.  (This  work, 
in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes 
a  system  of  Philosophy.)  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  24s. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Expe 
rimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral 
Subjects.  By  DAVID  HUME.  Edited,  with 
Xotes,  &c.  by  T.  II.  GREEN,  Fellow,  and 
T.  H.  GROSE,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  Col 
lege,  Oxford.  \_In  the  press. 

Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Li 
terary.  By  DAVID  HITMK.  By  the  same 
Editors.  [/«  the  press. 

%*  The  above  will  form  a  new  edition  of 
DAVID  HUME'S  Philosophical  Works,  com 
plete  in  Four  Volumes,  but  to  be  had  in  Two 
separate  Sections  as  announced. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  AXD  CO. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  fyc. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir 
J.  F.  W.  HERSCIIEL,  Bart.  M.A.  New 

Edition,  revised ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  18*. 

Other   Worlds    than    Ours ;     the 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By 
R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  F.R.A.S.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  14 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and 
107  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  14s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  the  same 
Author.  8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Stars.  By  the  same 
Author.  Square  frp.  8vo.  with  3  Maps, 
price  5s. 

Celestial    Objects    for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  WEBB,  M.A.  F.R.A.S. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
Map  of  the  Moon  and  Woodcuts.  IGino. 
price  7s.  Gd. 

Navigation  and  Nautical  As 
tronomy  (Practical,  Theoretical,  Scientific) 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men. 
By  J.  MEKRIFIF.LD,  F.R.A.S.  and  II. 
EVERS.  8vo.  14s. 


A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo 
graphy,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  KEITH 
JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
price  31s.  Gd. 

M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  Geogra 
phical,  Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the 
various  Countries,  Places,  and  principal 
Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  Revised 
Edition,  with  the  Statistical  Information 
throughout  brought  up  to  the  latest  returns 
By  FREDERICK  MARTIN.  4  vols.  8vo.  with 
coloured  Maps,  £4  4s. 

A  Manual  of  Geography,  Physical, 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S.  Prof,  of  Geog.  in  King's  Coll.  and  in 
Queen's  Coll.  Lond.  With  G  Maps.  Fcp.7s.6d. 

The  States  of  the  River  Plate : 

their  Industries  and  Commerce,  Sheep 
Farming,  Sheep  Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding, 
and  Meat  Preserving ;  the  Employment  of 
Capital,  Land  and  Stock  and  their  Values, 
Labour  and  its  Remuneration.  By  WILFRID 
LATHAM,  Buenos  Ayres.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  12s. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Geogra 
phy,  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political.  Edited  by  W.  HUGILKS,  F.R.G.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  6s. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Physics,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Author's  sanction  by 
E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
and  620  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  15s. 

The    Elements    of     Physics    or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  XKIL  AIINOTT, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician-Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition,  re-written  and 
completed.  2  Parts,  Svo.  21s. 

The  Forces  of  the  Universe.  By 
GEORGE  BERWICK,  M.D.  Pest  Svo.  5s. 

Dove's  Law  Of  Storms,  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  II. 
SCOTT,  M.A.  T.C.D.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 


Sound :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  de 
livered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Professor  JOHN  TYNDALL, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.  By  Pro 
fessor  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  10s.  Gd. 

Researches     on     Diamagnetism 

and  Magne-Crystallic  Action  ;  including 
the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By 
Professor  TYNDAI.L.  With  6  Plates  and 
many  Woodcuts.  Svo.  14s. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lec 
tures  on  Light,  delivered  at  the  Roval 
Institution,  A.D.  1S69.  By  Professor  TYN 
DALL.  Crown  Svo.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  Gd. 
cloth. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  AND  CO. 


Visits    to    Remarkable    Places: 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus 
trative  of  striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Author. 
2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En 
gravings,  25s. 


Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Ex 
pedition  carried  on  by  Order  of  the  British 
Government  during  the  years  1835,  1836, 
and  1837.  By  General  F.  R.  CIIEMNEY, 
F.R.S.  With  2  Maps,  45  Plates,  and  16 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  24s. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Lothair.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  B.  DISRAELI, 
Cabinet  Edition  (the  Eighth),  complete  in 
One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
and  a  new  General  Preface.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6s. — By,  the  same  Author,  Cabinet 
Editions,  revised,  uniform  with  the  above : — 


ALROY  ;  IXION  ;  the 
INFERNAL  MAR 
RIAGE  ;  and  Po- 
PANILLA.  Price  6s. 

YOUNG  DUKE  and 
COUNT  ALARCOS, 
6s. 

VIVIAN  GREY,  6s. 


CONINGSBY,  6s. 
SYBIL,  6s. 
TANCRED,  6s. 
VENETIA,  6s. 
HENRI  ETTATEMPLE, 

6s. 
CONTARINI  FLEMING 

and    RISE    OF   Is- 

KANDER,  6s. 


The  Modern  Novelist's  Library. 

Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo.  complete  in  a 
Single  Volume  : — 

MELVILLE'S  GLADIATORS,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Gd. 
cloth. 

GOOD  FOR  NOTHING,  2s.  boards ; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

HOLMKY     HOUSE,     2s.    boards; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

INTERPRETER, 2s. boards;  2s.  Gd, 

cloth. 
QUEEN'S    MARIES,   2s.    boards ; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 
TROLLOPE'S    WARDEN,   Is.  Gd.   boards;    2s. 

cloth. 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS, 2*. boards; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

BRAMLEY-MOORE'S  Six  SISTERS  OF  THE 
VALLEYS,  2s.  boards;  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Stories  and  Tales  by  the  Author 

of  '  Amy  Herbert,'  uniform  Edition  : — 
AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  Gd.    KATHARINE  ASIITON, 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  Gd. 
EARL'S  DAUGHTER, 

2s.  Gd. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE, 

2s.  Gd. 

CLEVE  HALL,  3s.  Gd. 
IVORS,  3s.  Gd. 
A  Glimpse  of  the  "World.    Fcp.  7s.  6d. 
Journal  of  a  Home  Life.   Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 
After  Life  ;  a  Sequel  to  the  'Journal  of  a  Home 

Life.'    Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

A  Visit  to  my  Discontented  Cou 
sin.  Reprinted,  with  some  Additions,  from 
Fraser's  Magazine.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 


lerne  ;  a  Tale.  By  W.  STEUART  TRENCH, 
Author  of '  Realities  of  Irish  Life.'  2  vols 
post  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

Three  Weddings.    By  the  Author  of 

1  Dorothy,'  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Giant ;  a  Witch's  Story  for  English 
Boys.  Edited  by  ELIZABETH  M.  SEWELL, 
Author  of  'Amy  Herbert,'  &c.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5s. 

Uncle  Peter's  Fairy  Tale  for  the  XlXth 
Century.  By  the  same  Author  and  Editor. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Vikram   and   the   Vampire;    or, 

Tales  of  Hindu  Devilry.  Adapted  by 
RICHARD  F.  BURTON,  F.R.G.S.  &c.  With 
33  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

Becker's  Gallus  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of 
the  Time  of  Augustus.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Becker's   Charicles :   Illustrative  of 

Private  Life  uf  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  GEORGE 

W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll. 
Oxford.  Being  a  collective  Edition  of  the 
Author's  Classical  Series  and  Tales,  com 
plete  in  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Novels  and 

Tales  by  G.  J.  WHYTE  MELVILLE: — 
THE  GLADIATORS,  SS.'HOLMBY  HOUSE,  5s. 


3s.  Gd. 
MARGARET    PERCI-     |    KATE  COVENTRY,  5s. 

NAL,  5s. 

LANETON    PARSON 
AGE,  4s.  Gd. 
URSULA,  4s.  Gd. 


DIGBY  GRAND,  5s. 


GENERAL  BOUNCE,  5s. 


GOOD  FOR  NOTHING,  6s. 
QUEEN'S  MARIES,  6s. 
THE  INTERPRETER.  5*. 


Our  Children's  Story.    By  One  of 

their  Gossips.  By  the  Author  of  '  Voyage 
en  Zigzag,'  ic.  Small  4to.  with  Sixty 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  price  10s.  Gd. 

Wonderful  Stories  from  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.  Adapted  and  arranged 
by  JULIA  GODDARD.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 

Six  Illustrations.     Square  post  8vo.  6s. 
c 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  AND  CO. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works, 

the  only  Editions  containing  the  Author's 
last  Copyright  Additions : — 

Shamrock  Edition,  price  3s.  Gd. 

Ruby  Edition,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  35s. 

People's  Edition,  Portrait,  &c.  10s.  Gd. 

Library  Edition,  Portrait  &  Vignette,  14s. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  Tenniel's  Edi 
tion,  with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Moore's   Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies,  with  Maclise's  Illustrations  (as 
above),  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

Southey's    Poetical   Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ;  with  Ivry 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  LOUD 
MACAULAY.  16mo.  4s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  SCHARF.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Maeaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharfs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho 
graphy.  Imp.  16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  Illus 
trated  with  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  ETCHING  CLUB.  Imp. 
16mo.  7s.  Gd. 

Poems  of  Bygone  Years.    Edited 

by  the  Author  of  '  Amy  Herbert.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5s. 

Poems,  Descriptive  and  Lyrical. 

By  THOMAS  Cox.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5s. 

'  Shew  moral  propriety,  mental  culture,  and  no 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  technicalities  of  song.' 

ATHENJEUM. 

Madrigals,  Songs,   and  Sonnets. 

By  JOHN  ARTHUR  BLAIKIE  and  EDMUND 
WILLIAM  GOSSE.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 


Poems.  By  JEAN  INGELOW.  Fifteenth 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Poems  by  Jean   Ingelow.     With 

nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  DALZIEL 
Brothers.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Mopsa  the  Fairy.  By  JEAN  INGELOW. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poems. 
By  JEAN  INGELOW.  Third  Edition.  Fcp. 
price  5s. 

Qlaphyra,  and  other  Poems.    By 

FRANCIS  REYNOLDS,  Author  of  'Alice 
Rushton.'  IGmo.  5s. 

Bowdler's    Family     Shakspeare, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14s.  or  in  6  pocket  vols.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Arundines  Cami.  Collegit  atque  edidit 

H.  DKURY,  M.A.  Editio  Sexta,  curavit  H. 
J.  HODGSON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

Horatii  Opera,  Pocket  Edition,  with 
carefully  corrected  Text,  Marginal  Refer 
ences,  and  Introduction.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  YONGE,  M.A.  Square  18mo.  4s.  Gd. 

Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition,  with 
Copious  English  Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  YONGE,  M.A.  8vo.  21s. 

The  .ZEneid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  JOHN  CONINGTON,  M.A. 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

The  Story  of  Sir  Richard  Whit- 

tington.  Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  A.D. 
1397,  1406-7,  and  1419.  Written  in  Verse 
and  Illustrated  by  E.  CARR.  With  Eleven 
Plates.  Royal  4to.  21s. 

Hunting  Songs  and  Miscella 
neous  Verses.  By  R.  E.  EGERTON  WAR- 
BURTON.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Works  by  Edward  Yardley  :— 

FANTASTIC  STORIES,  fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

MELUSINE  AND  OTHER  POEMS,  fcp.  5s. 

HORACE'S  ODES  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENG 
LISH  VERSE,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STORIES  AND  POEMS, 
fcp.  3s.  Gd. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  AND  CO. 
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Rural  Sports,  fyc. 


Encyclopaedia  of  Rural   Sports  ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  ELAINE. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  JOHN  LEECH).  8vo.  21s. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com 
plete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &e. 
By  MARKSMAN.  Fcp.  with  Plates,  5s. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  Com 
plete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,  including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  15  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisherman:  com 
prising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

The    Fly -Fisher's    Entomology. 

By  ALFRED  RONALDS.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi 
cial  Insect.  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  coloured 
Plates.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Book  of  the  Roach.    By  GRE- 

VILLE  FENNELL,  of '  The  Field.'  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  2s.  Gd. 

Elaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Treatise 

on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Curative 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  STEEL.  8vo. 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 


Horses  and   Stables.     By  Colonel 

F.  FITZWYGRAM,  XV.  the  King's  Hussars. 
Pp.  624 ;  with  24  Plates  of  Illustrations, 
containing  very  numerous  Figures  en 
graved  on  Wood.  8vo.  15s. 

Youatt  on  the  Horse.    Revised  and 

enlarged  by  W.  WATSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  Gd. 

Youatt  on  the  Dog.  (By  the  same  Author.) 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 

it  Sound.  By  W.  MILES,  Esq.  Ninth  Edi 
tion,  with  Illustrations.  Imp.  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing.  By 

the  same  Author.  Sixth  Edition,  post  8vo. 
with  Illustrations,  2s.  Gd. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  sante. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15s. 

Remarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to 
Purchasers.  By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

Robbins's  Cavalry  Catechism ;  or, 

Instructions  on  Cavalry  Exercise  and  Field 
Movements,  Brigade  Movements,  Out-post 
Duty,  Cavalry  supporting  Artillery,  Artil 
lery  attached  to  Cavalry.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  STONEHENGE.  With  70  Wood  En 
gravings.  New  Edition.  Square  crown 
8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Greyhound.  By  the  same  Author. 
Revised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey 
hounds.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat 
ment  ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DOBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Illu3trations,  7s.  Gd. 


Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  A/airs. 


The    Elements  of  Banking.     By 

HENRY  DUNNING  MACLEOD,  M.A.  of  Tri 
nity  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 


The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  By 

Sir   TR AVERS  Twiss,  D.C.L.     2  vols.  8vo. 

30s.   or   separately,   PART    I,    Peace,  12s. 
PART  II.  War,  18s. 


The    Theory    and    Practice    of 

Banking.  By  HENRY  DUNNING  MACLEOD, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  Prac 
tical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com 
merce  and  Commercial  Navigation.  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout  and  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time ;  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  H.  G. 
REID,  Secretary  to  Mr.  M'Culloch  for  many 
years.  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  AND  CO. 


Works  of  Utility  and   General  Information. 


Modern     Cookery    for     Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Re 
ceipts.  By  ELIZA  Acrox.  Newly  revised 
and  enlarged;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  and 
150  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Gs. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing ; 

with  Formula?  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In 
structions  for  Private  Families.  By  W. 
BLACK.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Chess  Openings .  By  F.  \V.  LONGMAN, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  Gd. 

The  Cabinet   Lawyer ;   a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil, 
Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  25th  Edition  ; 
with  Supplements  of  the  Acts  of  the  Par 
liamentary  Session  of  1870.  Fcp.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health ;  or,  an 

Exposition  of  the  Physiological  and  Sanitary 
Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity 
and  Happiness.  By  SOUTHWOOD  SMITH, 
M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  en 
larged;  with  113  Woodcuts.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know 
ledge  and  Library  of  Reference  :  comprising 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Uni 
versal  Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary, 
Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage,  LTseful  Tables,  <tc.  Fcp.  6s. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage 
ment  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
T.  BULL,  M.D.  Fcp.  5s*. 

The   Maternal    Management   of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  THOMAS 
BULL,  M.D.  Fcp.  5s. 


How  to   Nurse   Sick   Children; 

containing  Directions  which  may  be  found 
of  service  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the 
Young.  By  CHARLES  WEST,  M.D.  Second 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

Notes  on  Hospitals.  By  FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  ; 
with  13  Plans.  Post  4to.  18s. 

Pewtner's  Comprehensive  Speci- 

lier;  a  Guide  to  the  Practical  Specification 
of  every  kind  of  Building-Artificer's  Work : 
with  Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and 
Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes,  and 
Index.  Edited  by  W.  YOUNG.  Architect. 
Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

Tidd    Pratt's    Law    relating    to 

Benefit  Building  Societies;  with  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases 
decided  thereon,  also  a  Form  of  Rules  and 
Forms  of  Mortgages.  Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

Collieries  and  Colliers :  a  Handbook 

of  the  Law  and  Leading  Cases  relating 
thereto.  By  J.  C.  FOWLER,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister,  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Willich'S  Popular  Tables  for  As 
certaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold, 
and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. ; 
the  Public  Funds  ;  Annual  Average  Price 
and  Interest  on  Consolsf  rom  1731  to  1867  ; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical, 
Trigonometrical  Tables;  &c.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

Coulthart's      Decimal     Interest 

Tables  at  Twenty-four  Different  Rates  not 
exceeding  Five  per  Cent.  Calculated  for  the 
use  of  Bankers.  To  which  are  added  Com 
mission  Tables  at  One-eighth  and  One- 
fourth  per  Cent.  Svo.  15s. 


Periodica I  Publication*. 


The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Cri 
tical  Journal,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu 
ary,  April,  July,  and  October.  Svo.  price 
Gs.  each  Number. 

Notes  On  Books  :  An  Analysis  of  the 
Works  published  during  each  Quarter  by 
Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  Co.  The  object  is  to 
enable  Bookbuyers  to  obtain  such  informa 
tion  regarding  the  various  works  as  is 
usually  afforded  by  tables  of  contents  and 
explanatory  prefaces.  4to.  Quarterly. 
Gratis. 


Eraser's  Magazine.   Edited  by  JAMES 

ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.  New  Series, 
published  on  the  1st  of  each  Month.  8vo. 
price  2s.  Gd.  each  Number. 


The  Alpine  Journal :  A  Record  of 

Mountain  Adventure  and  Scientific  Obser 
vation.  By  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Edited  by  LESLIE  STEPHEN.  .Published 
Quarterly"  May  31,  Aug.  31,  Nov.  30,  Feb. 
28.  8vo.  price  Is.  Gd.  each  No. 


INDEX. 


ACTON'S  Modem  Cookery 

ALCOCK'S  Residence  iii  Japan 

ALLIES  on  Formation  of  Christendom , 

ALLEN'S  Discourses  of  Chrysostom  

Alpine  Guide  (The) 

Journal    

ALTHAUS  on  Medical  Electricity   

ARNOLD'S  Manual  of  English  Literature   . , 

AENOTT'S  Elements  of  Physics  

Arundines  Cami  

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson  — 
AYEE'S  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge , 


BACON'S  Essays  by  WHATELY  

Life  and  Letters,  by  SPEEDING 

Works... 


BAIN'S  Mental  and  Moral  Science    

on  the  Emotions  and  Will  

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 

on  the  Study  of  Character  

BALL'S  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps   

BARING'S  Staff  College  Essays 

BAYLDON'S  Rents  and  Tillages  

Beaten  Tracks  

BECKER'S  Charicles  and  Gallus 

BENFEY'S  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary 

BERNARD  on  British  Neutrality   

BERWICK'S  Forces  of  the  Universe  

BLACK'S  Treatise  on  Brewing 

BLACKLKY'S  Word-Gossip    

German-English  Dictionary  .. 

BLACKIE  and  GOSSE'S  Poems 

BLAINE'S  Rural  Sports 

Veterinary  Art 

BOURNE  on  Screw  Propeller 

's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine 

—  Examples  of  Modern  Engines 

Handbook  of  Steam  Engine   . . 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine. . 

• Improvements  in  the  same  .... 

BOWDLEE'S  Family  SITAKSPEA.BE 

BRAMLEY-MOOEE'S  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valley 
BEANDE'S  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art 

BEAY'S  (C.)  Education  of  the  Feelings    

Philosophy  of  Necessity   

On  Force 

BROWNE'S  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles 

BRUNEL'S  Life  of  BEUNEL  

BUCKLE'S  History  of  Civilisation  

BULL'S  Hints  to  Mothers 

—  Maternal  Management  of  Children . . 

BUNSEN'S  God  in  History 

Memoirs 


BUSSES  (E.  De)  on  Apocrypha 15 

's  Keys  of  St.  Peter   15 

BUEKE'S  Vicissitudes  of  Families 4 

BURTON'S  Christian  church    3 

Vikrara  and  the  Vampire 17 


Cabinet  Lawyer 20 

CALVERT'S  Wife's  Manual  15 

CAER'S  Sir  R.  WHITTISGTOS 18 

CATES'S  Biographical  Dictionary  4 

CATS  and  FAELIE'S  Moral  Emblems  12 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths 6 

CHESXEY'S  Euphrates  Expedition  17 

Indian  Polity  2 

Waterloo  Campaign  2 

CIIESNEY'S  and  REEVE'S  Military  Essays  . .  2 

CHILD'S  Physiological  Essays n 

Chorale  Book  for  England  11 

CLOUGH'S  Lives  from  Plutarch 2 

COLESSO  (Bishop)  on  Pentateuch  and  Book 

of  Joshua 14 

Commonplace  Philosopher  in  Town  and 

Country  c 

COSISGTOS'S  Translation  of  Virgil's  .&neid  18 

CONTANSEAU'S  Two  French  Dictionaries  . .  6 
CON YBEAEE  and  HO\VSON'S  Life  and  Epistles 

of  St.  Paul  13 

COOPER'S  Surgical  Dictionary 10 

COPLAND'S  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  1 1 

COTTON'S  (Bishop)  Life 3 

COULTIIART'S  Decimal  Interest  Tables  ....  20 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City  Pulpit  . .  6 

Cox's  (G.  W.)  Aryan  Mythology  3 

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian  War  2 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  17 

Cox's  (T.)  Poems is 

CRESY'S  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering  13 
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